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What it the hojse you are about to enter wan built with the confessed pjpose ot 
netfticiog you, ot aeating various sensations destined to touch your soul and make 
you reflect on who you ore/ Could architecture have such power/ Generations ol 
architects st the beginning ol modernity assumed ■ could. From the mid-eighteenth 
century onwards, architects to loved that the aim ot architecture was to communicate 
the character aid social status ol the client or to express the destination and propose 
ol a bulling. 

Architecture tfi Words explores the role ol architecture as an expressive language 
through the transforming notion ol character theory and looks at the theatre as a 
model lev creating sensuous spaces In architecture. 

Since the beginning ol the eighteenth century, the theatre was mere titan simply a 
form ol entertainment, it changed (tow ind-ndur** related to one another in society. 
Actng was no longer restricted to the performing stage In theatres, it became a 
way to conduct oneaell in society. Such transtormaiions had chylous architectural 
repercussions in the design o I theatres, but also in the ccnligjrabon o I the public 
and private dtmslns. 7l>e succession oh spaces, the carehii ctaftmg ol Ipfitrng eflecta 
and tlo expressive role of architectural features were ail influenced by parallel 
developments n the theatre. 

Peletier examines the role ol theatre and fiction in defining the ration ol character 
In eghteenth-ceetury architecture. She suggests that while usual** ignored by instru- 
mental applications, character constitutes an importait precedent loi restorng the 
commuricative dimension ol contemporary architecture. 

Louise Pelletier is an architect and Ad/jnct Prolessor at the School oh Architecture. 
McGil University. She is also Faculty Lecturer at the School ol Design. Unverslt* du 
Quebec A Montreal. 
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Introduction 


Ail has nof been said about Architecture.' 

Architecture articulates intent From the cosmological ordering ol the inverse in 
antiquty to the more prosaic commercial dumnaticn of the urban lardscape in our 
contemporary cities, architecture has always clayed a central political role In ordering 
lumen «i ter action in the public dcmairu In the past two centuries, we have witnessed 
radcal changes to public life and the gradual dismantlng of social conventions after 
the fall of the Aneieo /Wpvne. More recently, the rapid spread of technological com- 
munes Win. such as the internet, las translcrmeil the private cell of the home or the 
individual office into a direct point of access tor inter-personal - some may claim 
pubic - communes ton. Every day fewer meetng paces are needed. Ccncirrently, 
architecture gradually has become faced with a crisis of meaning. If we are to ad* ess 
the ability of achltecture to express purpose and in ten Denary, and its very relevance 
In the public denari today, architects cannot afford to Ignore the political imputation 
of their tools. 

In order to grasp the expressive role of architecture, it is particularly 
instructive to follow its transformations with the rise of the sub)ective individual at 
the end of the eighteenth century. During the last decade preceding the French 
Revolution. Nicolas Le Camus de Weaves (1721-C.1793I, a French srchltect prolific 
wnter and theoretician, defined the role ol architecture as a language expressive ol 
Its destmaton md pirprxse. Lie many of tils contemporaries, he believed that tlie 
aim of architecture was to communicate the character and social status of tis diems, 
lot he also believed that bulldogs could evoke human sensatlcns because they a*ild 
speak to the mind aid move the soul. He claimed that the esse roe of architectuie 
was fictional and poetic. 

Ever since antiquity. Vitruvius had eatablshed the expressive rde of archi- 
tecture in his definition of the term 'decorum. * For Vitruvius, however, architecture 




expressed an order that transcended its materiality; It spoke ot the order ol the 
universe. Impcrtant cultural changes motivated by the Scientific Revolution trans- 
formed die very nature of architecture in the late seventeenth century. A questioning 
of the natural foundation ot architecture (the reliance on the analogy between 
the architectural orders aid human proportions) plunged the whole discipline into 
a potential crisis of meaning. Eighteenth-century architects began to explore the 
expressive powei of architecture as the product of a personal, culture-specific 
imagnation. hut struggled to maintain its shared language so as to preserve its sense 
of purpose and ’mearvng.' 

Following in the footsteps of Le Carrxia de Md/IGres. and sharing his 
interest in a linguistic analogy. £tlenne-Louls Bouliee 11728-99). one ot the most 
influential architects and theoreticians of that perod, wrote that architecture is an art 
that addresses our senses by corrmun testing varcus rreressiens to them. Moreover, 
it Is an an that ftifills the most important needs of social life, lute many of his 
contemporaries. Bouliee believed that architecture coiid communicate mora prin- 
ciples by modulating the lives and emotions of its inhabitants' In his Eaaal aui Farr 
let 7931. Bouliee compares architecture to a poem that can evoke n us emotions 
related to tin use ol a buldhg. revealng its character. 'lire Images tint Ibmldrigsl 
present to our senses should provoke within us feelings that are analogous to ther 
destined usage.' Boutee writes. Indeed, this wsual poetry was the primordial role 
ol aichiiecture lor the architects ol the late eighteenth cenhry. Boull6e clearly 
bfitWMf) cwistiuctioo dtvj ih6 pf oc&&& of corctplxwx 6 fi^)hssi 2 inQ tfcrt 
architecture is no f the *art of buildng.' as Vitruvius had claimed. Vlruvus mistook 
the effect for the cause, Bouliee writes, since conception, this production ot the 
mind, is the first and essential dimension of architecture. "The art of building, 
therefore, is only a secondary art that will appropriately be called the scientific aide 
ot architecture. *’ 

Following die French Revolution, however, architectural theory under- 
went some radical transformations, especially in the work of Jean Wcolas Louis 
Dir and (1760-18341. Paradoxically. Durand was Bouliee' a close friend and most 
lervent disciple. For Durand, architecture became an art of etficiencv In which 
buildings musl be composed ratWnalhy to avoid wasteful expenses. Hie guestion of 
expression became Incidental. subordinated to the primary utilitarian concerns. In a 
very revealng plute h his Pi&Os des Logons tf arc/Wecfure ( 1 BD2), Durand proposes 
a more "rational' alternative to the Church of Ste. Genevieve, the French Pantheon 
in Pans built by Germain Soufflot after 1764. The plate compares the cruciform plan 
of the actual Pantheon to Durand's own alternative prefect f« a circular buiding. Hia 
protect might have created an ettect ol vastness and magnificence, but Durand’s 
primary concern was that his rational plan was mere efficient in terms of the 
relational!*) between the use of walla and the surface area covered by the buiding. 
By rejecting the symbolic role of architecture and focusing on Its usefulness and 
functionally, he redefined the dsctpfine as an applied science, and Initiated an 
important perudgrn shift in archtectural tlieory. 

From the nineteenth centuiy, mainstream aichiiecture was indeed 
regarded as a functional dsopline. less concerned with Questions of expression than 
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its utilitarian role. Coincidentally, the notion at program, previously considered an 
Imponani constituent ol architectural meaning, articulated through discursive 
language as social conventions, through the use ol mythdogicd anSopes. cr through 
poetic language as fiction, was reduced to its mote pragmatic requirements. 
Architects ceased to be concerned with the expressive nature ol their wort because 
they believed that expression would be conveyed autcmaticafly by *sdving" the 
functional requirements ol the program. The search lor meaning In the notion ol 
character was reduced to a syntactic Interest In typology. 

In the closing decades ol the twentieth centuiy, architectural theory has 
exceeded this discussion ol functionalism. Wth complex structural (orms being 
calculated by computers, and with innovative txiilding materials berg generated by 
science, any imaginabe - or urrtnegmabia - shape can now be built. This extreme 
freedom to manipulate the form of out built environment has led to recent archi- 
tectural structures based on organic evolutionary growth and prolleration. In this 
spirit Greg Lynn haa prcgosed a 'bob architecture' whose ptmary objective appeors 
to be unexpected shapes, the dream ol absolute formal mrwvaticn m architecture.* 
He darns that this model ol orgsmc growth produces buildings that are more 
functional than any rational buidhg. He denies, however, that ther appetence ahtiuid 
be Interpreted as a formal expression. In other words, any parallel between the formal 
peneraton of architecture and the program it Is meant to enclose is purely coin- 
cidental Even though the relevance and application ol functimalcsm continue to be 
clvallengedln the early twenty-last century, questicna ol architecture expressicn me 
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soli ptessng. because if exchitectute’s communicative role in language a refinguahed. 
it may also Mse its right to 'perfcmi' in the public domain. 

In her prologue to The Human Condition, Hannah Arendt explains the 
impatance of language for fnding meaning in the world. and the troubling 4s- 
connection between scientific language and politics m the ccntBmpotary content 
"Wherever the relevance of speech is at stake." she writes, "matters become 
political by definition, for speech a wlvat makes man a pcfctlcal being." Scientists, 
and by extension architects, no ledger seem to see or anticipate the political impli- 
cations of thee work because 'they move in a world where speech has lost Its 
power.** 

-Writ establishes the distnebon between the social and political realms. 
She traces the origins ot the word "social* as coming rot from the Greek, but from 
the Roman language. The Greeks didn’t think o f the social as referring speciflcaBY 
lo the human condition, but to any animal life. Political life, on the other hand, was 
not orfy afferent, but stood 'in direct opposition to that natural association whose 
center is the heme (olkld and the tarnlfv." « other words, to the socal life.* This 
political He. or too s (nWnkcis as Aristotle called rt. was character bed by two kinds ot 
activity - prams {action) and texts fapeechl - and excluded everything that was merely 
necessary or useful. Speech was aucial because it was comparable to action. More 
than fust a means of communication. language was an important mediator for tiniBrg 
m earing in the world 

Ourrig the Baroque perod. the public realm was governed primarily by 
the monarchy which occipied the place ot medatlon between the transcendent order 
of the universe and the political order of the fnite human world. Architecture could 
occupy this public realm because it was a prime tool of mediation. During the 
seventeenth century, arclitecture and related disciplines such as gardening conveyed 
the symbolic order of the human world through their use ot perfect geometry. French 
gardens, epltomited by the great compositions at Versailles, were rot only a sign of 
the kng'n power and universal dominance; their geometry established a strong order 
amidst a clanging world. The architecture of theatres also conveyed this polrtical 
order by hcorporating the audtonum and the stage Into a symbolic geometry, with 
a perfect perspective Illusion focused on the patron in most cases, the ting. The 
hierarchy ot this architectural framework not only glorified the monarch as the only 
person who could witness the perfect geometry of the siege; In many Ba/ot»je 
theatres the royS box was the prime focus of attention. competing in importance 
and or lamentation with the stage on the opposite side of the theatre. Che’s premrnty 
to the king's box was more important than the action on stage; this imScated the 
social and political standing of the vanous members of the autSence. As eeity as 
the begnnng of the eighteenth century, however, atixens were becoming less con- 
cerned with the* pbee n a coherent totally and mere aware of their own indtvxluaHy. 
thus undermining the political stability of the Anefen flOgm- 

Wfh the birth of a new sub.ectrve InrfcwluA’ poetry and music (lowered 
and were accompanied by the rise of the novel as an entirely social art form. In 
theatre, tragedy lost some ground to new dramatic genres such as the d tame 
Oourgecvs, wl.Oi deputed private and social imflvlduals as opposed to the archetypal 
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claracters ol classical tragedy. These radical trenslurratons ol Da a runic landacape 
cohcided with the decline of the most public ol ans: architecture." 

The publication of mportant eighteentbcenti^y ueailaea on real dental 
architecture. such as Jacoues-Frantora Blonder s Oe la dtetnbuboo das rnaeons de 
piasanct*<1737-8). Ch-rles-Elenne Brlseux's L Arid* Mix l&t marsom de campapn* 
(17431. and Nicolas Le Camus deMAzMrea's Le gene de ferehire«ure. ou I’analogie 
de ce l an avec nos sensations (17801. indicates the new importance given to 
private life. Other tieatoea. auch as German Boll raid's IMe darcMecturo contenant 
lea (nincipes g&ntnux de cet an (1745), also emphasized the social dimension 
ol private archrtectue. They sought to dellne architecture as a truly expressive 
language, an atc/iH&cture parAmfe ol sorts tlat sought to maintain Its political 
dmensim. 

In his treatise translated into English as The Genius of Architecture; or, 
die Analogy ol That Art Wr/t Our Sensations, Le Camus de Metres argues tlat the 
complexity ol the dstr Button including the number ol anterooms) depends on the 
grandeur ol Die whole arid the so od status ol tha client Interestingly, the relatrve 
importance that Le Camus gwes to each room (as suggested By the length ol the 
text deealbng it) is ditlerent (tom in the previous century. Greater emphaais is gven 
to the pirvate rooms devoted to pleasure, such as the boudoir and the baths, as 
cppneed to the public apartments with representational roles, such as the salon and 
the bedchamber: 'flftere are private apartments «r which care must be taken to 
supply everything that convenience, ease, and luxuy may demand these are more 
frequented than the state apartments,* he writes, "a preference tlat has its source 
Mi nature. The state apartments, properly speaking, exist purely for display, and this 




appears imepuraUe from a degree of unease and riscomlofl In rooms tha! ate too 
large, a man teals out ot proportion.'* 

These architecture transformations resulted trcm the new importance 
given to the sefl and to private life during the eighteenth century- These transfor- 
mations Included the abandonment ot parade iy state apartments IfMcaa d'appatati 
in favour of more ntitnaie penis apparttmenu f« both the anstocracy and the bour- 
geooie, with a corridor to isolate every room from the flow o' circulation. Dimensions 
of rooms tlvat formerly were used for display were reduced. the small living room 
and the Iwuitoir became fevered apartments reserved for Intimacy and isolation. Tlve 
wad boudor Itself Ifrom the French botn/er (lo aukll testified lo the possibflty ot 
withdrawing from a group. In an Isolated place qualified by mebnehoty; the boudor 
was the ideal place to return to oneself.' 0 Throughout The Genius of Architecture. 
this need for greater mtmacy is reinforced. In the section on tSstrbulion. Le Camus 
insists that comectons among rooms be pfcnned so tlist maids and servants can 
remain almost invisible. N onerous concealed passages can allow servants to go 
from one room to the next without being seen, and thus become least Intrusive. The 
boudor, the heart ot Intimate md private life, is located at the end of a long sequence 
of rooms, as If to filter out any unwanted Intruders." 

In order to folow transformations in the expressive itte ot architect ixe. 
the architectoal theory of Le Camus de Mtoftres. which testifies lo the rise of the 
sufctective Individual during the fast few decades of the eighteenth century, is a 
fertile site of investigation. Le Camus de M6&frres a usuSly acknowledged for 
h*s theoretical influence on important architects of the folowing generation, such 
as Boufl*e and Sir John Soane 1 1753-1 8371. u Both Boullte and Soane drew 
important lessons from Le Camus's theory on tl>e expression of architectural 
character, especially his use of light and shade to convey specific emotions. As 
a practicing architect. Le Camus Is best known for his construction of the Halle 
ao bfe n Paris (1763-71. a municipal institution for distributing grain In the city, 
orlgnally bull on the land ol the hotel de Sonson and integrated into the Bout** dir 
commerce in 1 B89. He also wrote treatises cn buildny construction aid strength of 
malortata, but The Genius ot A/cMecture is acknowledged as lua mosi significant 
text, tor rt includes h»s clearest formulation of how architecture expresses itdiVdual 
character. 

In the eipfiteenth century, this approach to architecture became known 
as character theory. It considered architecture as an expressive language, aid 
thus preserved the putAc relevance of architecture as a means of establishing 
order despite the roe ol the subjective ndrvkSuhl. For Le Camus de Mendres. the 
intersubjective dimension ot architecture, expressed as character, was epltonwed 
parafoxiMfly by the private architecture of the hdfaf parfieuVer. He described the 
potential of private architecture to express the ndrvxlual character of Its owner cn 
the urban stage, and thus preserve the pjbic role ot architecture through language. 
Le Cemus'a attention to the expressive role of wchitecture reflected his personal 
fasenation with the theatre and Its ability to move the souls ot spectators. The theatre 
provided him with a pervasive enaiogy to demonstrate the relevance of architecture 
as a new ferm of language. 
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In addibon to his central architectural treatise and his tew technical 
treatises. Le Camus also wrote several literary works, usually neglected by modern 
scholars *ie to their apparent lack of architectural value. Scholars love either 
emphasised the apparent con trade! on between the poetic language ol The Genius 
ofAicMedu/emd lis rrwie techncal texts on architecture, or tried to reconcile these 
works by regarding The Genius as a technical manual on the hOfei partial Her" 
Meanwhile, virtually iwthing lias been written about his Ways, his novel or his 
description ol a [»clu , esc»je garden. Yet, these 'seconitery' works provide important 
clues Ice understanding the true lesson ol The Genius of Architecture, not only to 
define the conventional drattbuttvY 4 o I an hOrWparncuVtv. but to convey the tension 
ol architectural apace akin to that ol an erotic encounter. The mode ol discourse 
in Le Camus's treatise is far from purely technical. Its frequent use of theatrical 
to speak sixxjt arctiitactuf si oooctcts sue/) as ^scistion of OfnafftantAtictf . 
succession of spaces, and emotional climax shows his intention to develop an 
'architecture of the event' tint demands to be reenacted by every vator/spectator 
ol the architectural scenery.” As we stall see. the temporal dmenston of architectural 
experience is structured around a fictional narrative that provides a key to untock the 
true mealing of The Genius ot Architecture, and that nay suggest a way to recover 
the expressive role ol architecture today. 
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Part 1 


Character and expression: 
staging an architectural theory 



Chapter 1 


Architecture as an 
expressive language 


In antiquity. architects relied on the shared larvjuege ot arcUtecture. errborked In the 
arcNtectural orders, to convey meaning through thee wc*k. I tie temples ol Minerva. 
Mare and Hercules, (or example. were built In the Doric oidei because its simple, 
potent form was appropriate to the gravity ol these rtvnlbee. According to Vitruvius, 
'Because o « theu might. buJdngs |de voted to these divlnrbesl ought to be erected 
without embellishments.’ Temples to Venus, Flcre, Proserpine and the Nymphs 
required the Calnthen erder. wtich was mere appropriate to the gentleness ol these 
goddesses. Temples to Juno. Diana and Bacchus were built in the Ionic order, which 
best represented these drvinities. 'The determinate character ol their temples wil 
avoid the severe manner ol the Dart )*id the seller manner ol the Corinthian.’ In 
Ds A/dUUctuia (llrst centuy acl. VHruvkis described ths correctness ol expression 
as dtxsxuJtt. " the faultless ensemble ol a work composed, in accordance with prece- 
dent. ol approved details.' Tl«s tindamental respect (or coaventtons (from the Greek 
tfiemstfcmoa was dictated by both custom ard nattre.’ 

Vitruvius first wrote ol the expressive role ol architecture In terms ol 
cmaments and their potential to express historical events. The story ol the Caryatxls. 
these statues ol women (rom Caryae holdrg entablatures, is a good example. 
The replacement ol columns by statues ol enslaved women supporting cornices 
expressed not only their structural role, but the historical event « the defeat ol the 
inhabitants ol Caryae by the Greeks. Vitruvius explains: 

The Peloponnesian city ol Caiyae had sided with the enemy. Persia, 
ogamst Greece. Subsequently. the Greeks. gkvtousJy delvered from ws 
by tlieir victory, by common agreement declared war on the Caryates 
And so. when they lied captured the town, slaughtered the men. and laid 
a curse on the IrhabiUnts. tliey led its noble matrons oil Into captivity. 
Nor would they allow these women to put away their stelae end matronly 
dress, tlis was (tone so tlial they should not srnpiy be exhibited in a Sngle 
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triumphal procession. but should instead be weighted down forever by 
the burden of stume. forced to pay the price for such grave dsJovnlty on 
behalf of their whole city. To this end. the architects active at the time 
incorporated images of these women in pubic buildings as weicht-beanng 
structures; thus. In addition, the notorious punishment of the Caryate 
women would be tecs led to future generations. 1 

For Vitruvius, architecture expressed an order that was both natural and conform irg 
to cultural conventions. Arclutectire was not only the 'art of bulling' but also 
Included grtomonles and mechancs.* It spoke of the order of the universe. In 1684. 
Claude Perrault (161 5-681. a merrher of the AaMmie Rayafc (tes Sciences and best 
known as an architect for his design of the east colonnade of the Louvre, translated 
Vitruvius's treatise, snd his extensive notes and commentaries demonstrate some 
fundamental changes that were transforming the very nature of architecture at the 
end of the seventeenth century. Whereas Vitruvius argued that architecture consists 
of antainance (a uanslaton of the Greek term taxis), disposition or arrangement (from 
the Greek tfarhesis), eurhythmy or proportion, decorum (which Perrault translates 
as iiiens^anerM. and Astribution (from the Greek oeconorrWC. Perrault Insisted 
that Vitruvius was mistaken and that only ordonoarice and disposition should be 
considered true constituents of frchltecture. Together, they express the use of each 
room md the destination of the buildng. 

The oidering (iVfforvwoce) of a buiding consists In the division of the 
space we are plannng to use. Tt»s division Is done in such a way that 
the (Smenson of every part is sppropriate to its use and prcportloned to 
the sire of the wtxXe buldng. ... The disposition is the ptacng of 41 parts 
accordng to their quaity. that rs to say in the order determined by ther 
natue and custom. 4 

For Vitruv.ua. however, decorum was also a central part of architectue. It was the 
aspect that determined 'die correctness of e buldng. " ensurng that the appearance 
of a project was "composed of approved elements and with authority. ' Vltruwus 
explains Hurt this authority was based on custom and nature. Perrault however, 
insists that Its orign is in custom (aceousfum&ncel and regards it as the principal 
authority n architecture Misreading Vitruvius, or perhaps adding a new emphasis, 
Perrault writes. "Vitruvius seems fo Imply that custom is the prnctpal authority n 
arcWtecture." 0 In presuming tlat decorum was based primarily on custom. Penaiit 
enabled the disciplne of architecture to be conceived as an art based on convention. 
This radical questoning of the natural foundation of architecture introduced an 
arbitrariness that plunged the whole discipline Into a potential crisis of meening. 
However, architects did not immediately embrace Perrault' s position; they remaned 
convinced that natural proportions were a fundamental principle, but were obliged to 
acknowledge the new role of conventrdns In their theories of architecture. 

To understand the scope of these changes, it Is important to consider 
the debate on the architectural orders that began in the late t670s and resonated 
In archtectural treatises for over a century.’ In 1683. Claude Perrault published hla 


Onftvtnsoce d&* cmq esp*c*s dv cctonnos s* Ion h mGihode des anciens. Hie first 
architectural treatise to challenge the Vltruvian canon bv questioning harmonic 
proportion as the foundation of architectural orders.’ Francois B km del 11618-861. 
professor at the Aad6fW Royate d'Archifecfure and author of the authontatrve Cours 
d'oichflMuie. engaged in a debate with Claude Perrault. At issue was whether 
arcbtectural proportions are based on natural and therefore absolute principles, as 
argued by Blondel. or whether they result frcm social conventions and a general 
consensus among wchltects, as maintained by Peirault. 

In his Ordcrinance, Perrault arguea that architectural beauty and the 
manning of architecture cannot reside in precise proportional relations because there 
is no rule on which all architects agree. Every architect, he claima. has attempted to 
perfect the an by adjusting architectural proportions. To support his claim, he com- 
pares the writings of various renowned authors and shows the inconsistences among 
all previoua unified proportional systems. He concludes that the beairy of architecture 
lies mere n "the grace of its form* than In 'the e»actlude of unvarying proportion.* 
The different characters attributed to the architectural orders on the basis of their 
relative proportions *with little exactitude cr precision are the only wed-establaJied 
matters in architecture.' 1 

Although Perrault was not the first to identify inconsistencies among 
the proportions that various authors had ascribed to the architectural orders since 
antiquty. hs was the first to reject the explanation iM his contemporaries. ndutSng 
Fro/ipois Blondel, who argued that minor discrepancies resulted merely frcm inter- 
pretation problems while the "universal idea' remained unchallenged. To account 
for the dstmilanties, Perrault rejected the concept of a unified theory of harmony, 
and instead proposed two kinds of beauty in architecture: positive and arbitrary. 
'Positive beauty* was based on wlul he called 'convincing reason* and included 
the demonstrable qualty of craftsmanship. "Arbitrary beauty, ’ cn the other hand, 
was no less important, but was less tangible because it emphasized the composition 
of the wheie and reled on conventions that could vary from one society to another.’ 

Presuming that the vafue of architectural proportions Is relative. Perrault 
took Die Initiative to Introduce e new modiie of Ms own tint slightly adjusted the 
proportion of each architectural element, so that the pedestals and tin heights of 
columns In tl>e frve orders woukl follow a profession of whiie numbers. This 
'method founded cn reason" Is siperior to others, Perrault argued, for "It affords 
memory a greater facility tor retaining dmenswms.’” Perrault was indeed a true 
Cartesian, although he believed in the importance of universal norms for guiding 
architecture, he also thuufit that these norms slnould be based on reason rather than 
on precedents. Despite what might be expected, Francois Blondel dd rot refute 
Perrault s amplified method for determining architectural proportions. On the con- 
trary, in his commentary on 1 'Architecture francos* des Pashm ens pnmeuVers 1 1 SB5I 
by Lous Savot, Blondel praises the advantages of this method- The wok of Perrault, 
In writes. 

contains a method fai easier than any other to determine tin propor- 
tions of the frve architectural orders, because their parts follow fixed 
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measurements and are either the same for ail me orders, sixm as the 
enUCIatures that measure two diameters rr height; tr increase bv equal 
intervals, such as me columns that exceed bv two thirds at a (Same ter 
from one order to the next and the pedestals that increase bv only one 
third of a diameter. 

Biondel concludes that Perrauit stxceeded in creating a very effective *«lea of the 
measurements of the architectural orders bv taking an average between the biggest 
and the smallest that one can Imd in works of Antiquity and r\ architects’ books.'" 


CFutai'M and .min.ilon 

Blondel dd not oppose Renault's simplification and rationalization of 
proportional rules: he opposed the deeper phloscphical implications ol his theorv. 
Renault had challenged the premise that architecture la founded on absolute 
prlncples. Indeed, the most significant transformation brought afxiut by his theory 
was the separation between the positive foundations of architect uie (commodity, 
stability, salubrity) ard the ortiluay riles based on custom By promoting arbitrary 
rules. Perratit enabled architecture to be based on human principles, whereas 
previously it had always been based on an order that transcended the hianan 
condition. In his Cuurs d'arcMecrure U675-B3). Blondel comments on Renault's 
fortl icoming book on the architecturd orders and auestlons his challenge to 
Vitruvius's canon. Bulldng. Blondel argues. Is natural because it la bcm from 
necessity. In building, afl that has to do with sdu titty. stabilty and commodity is a so 
natural because it Is also derived from necessity. Decorum (bensdancel and 
decoration are more ambguous. be says, yet they ate also n our nature. Addessing 
more directly his contention with Petradt’s position. Blondet refutes the reasons 
invoked for "the necessity of architectural proportions that ate approved only by 
custom. * u In effect. Blondel was warning against the long-term cun sequences 
of Perraull's position: If the proportions of architecture orders were nothing more 
than a shared set of conventions established In antiquity and simply accepted by 
subsequent generations of architects, there would be no reason to prevent them 
being substituted by an infinite nianber ol oilier proportions. The selection of 
proportions therefore wcold depend on the taste, experience and Intebgence of tin 
architect, thus challengng natural harmony as the basis tor mesnng n architecture. 
This was essentially tlie point of departure for a century-tong debate over natural 
beauty and arbitrary beauty in architecture. 

The consequences for practice, however, were not fell immediately. 
Renault's position remained controversial throughout the eighteenth century while 
Blonder s teachings endured as the official principles of the Acadd/We Roy ale 
d'ArcMecture. After Perrault, Vitruvian authority was not replaced unmedaiely by 
human custom and convention On the contrary, the proportions of architectural 
orders retained their former association with nature {through the proportions of the 
human body), atong with their assumed vdue and ther implicit character. Although 
"character* was widely sought after by eighteenth-century architects, nature 
remained the acknowledged source of architectural proportions end its abfaty to 
convey meaning in architecture was never really in gueston. Renault's thesis, how- 
ever. marked the begnnrng of major tranafcrmatons m architectural theory that »\oukl 
have profound repercusstons n practice. He not only developed l*s system of 
proportions into a method tfiat was easier to use till also rejected '.lie need for optical 
correction, thus gvng theory an absolute supremacy over practice and enabling it to 
become a prescriptive tod. 

This complea tension between convention and nature pervaded many 
spheres of knowledge during the Enllghtervnent Althoj(*i the praclice of achftecture 
was unaffected by these new theoretical concerns at the time of the debate between 
Renault end Blondel subsequent generations of architects certainly felt the need to 
acknowledge the prof ixitil idedogeal change brought about by Renault. Toward the 
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end of the eighteenth century, the practice* Implications of Perrault's theory would 
become cCwroia in the work of innovative architects such as Qaude-hicolas ledcux 
and £t»enne-Louia Bculiee. who made a (arftcal departure from the traditional 
'classical' orders of architecture. 

Character theory and the language of architecture 

Fo Uov»lng Perrault's guestionng of the Viiruvian canon, eighteenth-century fteneh 
theory began to confront the loss of absolute principles In architecture. Although 
authors of architectural treatises continued to acknowledge Vitruvan sources, they 
l/oduaiy discontinued demonstrations of the natural origin ol architecture propor- 
tions. thus endng a centurles-long tradition in architectural writing. And although 
architects still respected the Vitrunan principles, they felt the reed to define a new 
theory of architecture that would acknowledge tlie growng imporunce of convention. 
Throughout the eighteenth century, architectural theory never really lost the desire 
to reconcile architectural order and coamotogCal order, but architects reeked that 
they could no longer rehy on unversal harmony to grre meeting to their work. Locfcng 
for shared conventions of architecture as an expressive language was an attempt to 
save architectural mealing. This new interest in the expressive power of architecture 
would lead to a theory of character. 

One of the eeriest fotmiiaticns of this new character theory can be fauid 
In the writings of Jacques-Frango«s Biondei. author of the Cows cTartf ufecfure 
(1771-01 and numerous ar cluectural treatises, and professor at the Academic Royal e 
d'Architecture from 1756 to 1774 (not to be confused with FrangOs Biondei 
mentioned ear herl. It is m cne of hra early writings. Dv « dsotfiubor) des maisona da 
ptaisance 1 1 737-®. an architectural treatise entrefy devoted to country houses, that 
Biondei frst declared that the exterior expression of a building shoiid announce its 
destination. The (spades of the main body of a building must be readily identifiable 
by tlie richness of their ornamentation and their elevation. Btondel writes, 'so that 
those who only get a view of the exterior can realize through) this ogn of distinction 
the residence of the Mastei. The other constiucticns that surround this central buld- 
Ing must also express thee use. either through sculpture cr architecture* elements. ” " 

As tlie organization and hierarchy of a facade (Its ordonnaoceh should 
leflect Its internal use. hside a house, every roam should dearly mdcate its desti- 
nation through a proper use of decoration: 'cne must «*ways characterize the use of 
every room." Moreover. Blende! continues, the attributes of a facade shculd express 
the character arid dgrity of its owner. 'Wlien one builds a Palace, it a appropriate 
to ornate its facade with the att/Uxites that express the dignity of tlie Lcrd for whom 
if ia built.'"* Subsequent authors extended this expressive ambition to dense a more 
comprehensive theory of character that included not only architectural proportions 
and orders, but also all forms of decoration. German Boff rand 1 1 667-1 7541 even 
suggested that an architect crxild transform Hie iihabiUnts of a buildng by choosing 
the appropriate cliaracier tor It. Toward the end of the century. Ledoux proposed an 
additional interpretation of character in architecture, emphasizing moral education: 
'The character of morwments. like thee nature, contributes to the dissemination and 
purification of morals."’* 
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The theory ot expression in architectire relied heavily cat other art forms 
lor Its principles. From Its early formulation. cliaracter theory in architecture demon- 
strated seme close affinities wvth the art ot theatre. Including th scales ol actrig. the 
p&f somficdtiofi ol cltfdcldfs. find stfiQfi {fesiQn. Fof BIcoddL tfto db9fi f^bticytsho 
between the exterioi and Inter lea decoration derrvaided a uralled intention and a 
progression comparable to a sequerce ol theatiCal scenes. A visitor to the bulkUrp 
would then observe s coherent composition unfolding in liont ol his eyes. Exterior 
decorations, he writes, must be 'in perfect relationship with the interior, they must 
relate to one another with such perfection that the spectator coiid not look at one 

with mote interest than lor the other A good architect must have general views 

and pay greatest attention to the entire spectacle of Iras bieldhg.' 1 ” Wthi the untying 
value ot character m Bttndel’s theory, decoration was an essential pert of the design, 
much more than a mere addition to an independent structure. 

An explicit association with tlieatre appeared later in Bollrand's Jjvre 
tf'arc/Wectu'e (1746). This also marks the beginning ol the search lor the proper 
means ol expressing character In architecture. In Bollrand's treatise, the architectural 
orders ate presented as ‘characters* with an Imp led authority as symbolic soirees 
ol meesire and beoury. Although an analogy to the proportions of the human body 
continues to be assumed, emphasis is placed on the particular expressive Quality ot 
each architectural order. 

It is n the proportions of the Dorio order whioh is the most material, ot 
Uie Connthian order which is visually the lipptest and the most sensitive 
to ornaments, and ol the lohe order that holds the middle ground 
between tlie two extremes, that one can encounter the character that is 
appropriate to every kind of buiding." 

Boflrand not only attributes a specific character to each order, tut also recommends 
its appropriate use or situation. He Is aware that various authors have presented 
afferent proportions for the aichtectura! orders, but suggests that these dsaep- 
ames are doe to rules of appr cprateness that vary with nation, dimate. etc. Knowing 
the conventions and customs ol a nation and the spedllc character ol each archi- 
tectural order, it is the responsibility ol the architect, lie writes, to choose the 
proportions that best represent the destination ol a bulkling. 

II is in the second section of his treatise. ‘Prmcipea tr«s de I'art poetic 
<f Horace, " that Botlrand most explicitly compares the expressive rde of architecture 
with that ol tlieatre. In a summarung passage cn his Ideas about architectural genres. 
Boflrand starts by explaining that painting, sculpture, and poetry belong to the same 
(amity in the arts. Music depicts various sides ol nature by expressing passions, from 
the very tender to tlie most violent. Similarly, even though the weak of architecture 
may seem purely material, 

a can convey different genres that anmate, so to speak, its various parts 
by the dlferent cfiaracters that it brings out. Like in a tlieatre. a building 
expresses through its composition wlvether a scene is pastoral or tragic. 
Hit is a temple or a palace, a public buldlng destined to specif*: uses, or 


a private mansion. Through their dispositxm. me * structure. their deco- 
ration, these various buifctings must announce their destination to the 
spectator, and if thev don’t, they break the rules of expression.'® 
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Continuing his parallel between the architectural orders and the genres of poetry. 
Boffrand describes how tl>e character of each order Imprints Its effect directly on 
the senses of the spectator. It is the duty of the archtect to know tine meanings 
expressed by the architectural orders and to use them as basic elements ol a shared 
language. The expression of specific emotions became the gilding principle of 
character theory, sulxirdnabng beauty Used to the expressive role of architecture 
'It is not sufficient that a billing be beautiful.' Boffrand writes, 'the spectator has 
to feel the character that the bulling must Impart so that it appears Joyful to those 
for whom it should communicate happiness, and serous and sad to those for whom 
it should command respect or sadness."'® 

In his Coirs d'aic/utecture. which was not published untl 1771. Jacquea- 
Franpoia BkxrJel expanded his notion of architectural character to inckide a parallel 
with facial physognomy. Inspired by Rene Descartes and Charles Le Brut in which 
facial expressions represent the internal passions and character of the soul. In his 
Conttoences sur rexjxession 11698), Le B>un suggested tint various elements of 
facial expression combine to convey a particular emotion. His theory was most influ- 
ential In the an of painting and acting theory, bit Blcndel believed that it also had 
i/ect affinities In architecture. He even clamed that Claude Perrauft’s celebrated 
monuments owed much to Le Bum’s theory. Bkmdel proposed that elements of a 
IxiiltSrg ccxild suggest facial physiognomy arid thereby convey a character that wotid 
unify its program. However, like many of tus contemporaries. Blonrfel did not avoid 
the apparent dilemma of conflictng Intentions On the ore hand, he questioned the 
need for an absolute and universal basis tor architecture, grounded on natural 
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proportions; consequently. ha attnbuted an Important role to convention in estab- 
lishing the expressive language ol architecture. On the other hand, he (ell the need 
to account lor relativity In notions ol taste and beauty. In his Coura d’aichi lecture, 
Btondel writes, "the charactei ol a composition can be tound m the architectural 
orders, and since thee proportions are drawn Irom nature. It Is In nature Hurt one 
staukj lot* lor sqm ol the beautiful a the medocre " 1D 

A contenporaty ol both Btondel and Bolt rand, Chailes-Eterne Briseux. 
also wrote a treatise on architecture m which character theory figures promnently. 
Even though ha L'Aii de Mff les muisoos de carryvagne (1743), a treatise devoted 
to country houses, was written only a lew years alter B lenders De la disutijutlon des 
marsons de camoagne. Brlseux's treatise clearly enucleates ihe architectural theories 
that emerged in the final decodes of the eighteenth century. The architectural orders 
were relegated to the end ol tlie second volume ol his treatse. rather than repeating 
at the very begnning, as was the tradition. Briseux iustl(ies this decision by saying 
that the orders <to rot property belong to pnvate architecture but only to palaces and 
pubic bullrings. His decision to irckide them at all was mouvated only by a desire 
to provide the reader with all essential parts ol architecture. In effect, Broeux not 
only chcilenged the established priority In architects writings, but was also th»e first 
to dissociate the notion o * character Item the architect ryal orders, reducing them to 
one of many attributes that converged to deline the particular character ol a place. 

Per Briseux. the distribution ol a country louse was determined by "the 
specific use ol every construction that must be (laced occordng to its destinabon. 
and the status ol the owner." Like most ol his contemporaries. Briseux was 
conscious that customs and conventions played an important role n the distnbuUon 
ol a Ixilldng. Fcr example, tlie positon ol the chapel in a private house woukl depend 
on the specific rules o I the docese. "In some areas,* he wntes. "It is permitted to 
place it inside the main buidmg. even in a closet, as long as the room is not being 
used for Indecent purposes. In other dioceses. It should be placed n an isolated 
building. It Is tlie tespcrisbMy ol tl>e aichtect to learn about the rules ol a region 
before determriing the pwsltnn ot a chapel.* 1 ’ 

Biiseux discusses tlie appropriate locatlcri for each room, giving an 
unprecedented importance to service areas. He begins w\th the kitchens, the 
green louse or tlie orangery, and lire bathroom; he then deserbes the location and 
deposition ol stables rod slteds. the attic where (»ans are stored, and kernels; tlie 
icebox and various ways ol preserving ice. and only then describes the principal 
roems, their use. and their distribution. The position ol the meetng cabinet, he writes, 
usually determnea the distribution ol the other rooms. Moreover, "the sire ol the 
mam rooms must be appropriate to the status ol the Master arid the extent ol 
Ihe buldng.' a Unike Ihe architects ol tire following generation, however. Briseux 
was more concerned about convenience than representation when defining the 
position ol every room. 

While the tirst volume ol Brlseux's treatise Is devoted mainly to 
dsirlbution. the second volume tackles problems ol construction. Irom building 
materials, foundations and structure to exterior and Interior decoration. Echoing 
Blondel and Botlrand. his first consideration In the decoratxw of a facade is 


appropriateness. The decoration ol fagades must * reflect their specific use.' 
Consequently, one must maintain a hierarchy, pwig priority to the main part o f the 
Ixilltf nq. the frst floor must also be lighter than the ground floor, which appears mare 
'neglected snd male." The orders, he rtsista again, ate not appropriate for country 
houses, but only for palaces, castles, temples, and other puUic monuments. It « 
Important, however, to designate the partKuiar character of each fapade so that 'the 
p»uffe of archtectural elements such as a cornce. plinth, transom, archivofl, etc. can 
follow the proportions of a given order, and the moldings will also express, thrcxigh 
their proportion, an irwrease Irom simp Icily to richness. ~ a 

The last part of Brtseux’s treatse discusses Interlcr deccratlon. sugpestng 
again an increase In the level of emamentafer as one proceeds frem room to room. 
This progression is designed to incite the inhabitant, turned into a spectator, to 
enjoy the spectacle: ' The first rooms, starting with the vestibules, must satisfy more 
by the ncPility of their forms than the richness of their ornaments, and the skillful 
nrchtect must satisfy the cunosiry of the spectators with such gradation that ther 
admiration can increase as they proceed and find each roan mote decorated 
than the previous one.' 14 Here, near the end of Brlseux's treatise, tliere Is a hint of 
a theatrical analogy in this unfolding of architectural space In a private hojse. A»mst 
four decades later. It was developed much father when Le Canes de M6zi6res 
explored this tempaai enactment of architecture and pushed the theatrical analogy 
to a new level While Boffrand. J.-f. Bkindel and Briseux. as ppneers in 0c new 
expressive theory of architecture, made use of the theatrical metaphor, nowhere Is 
this parallel more explicit than n Le Camus de htMieres's The Genius oTuVc/urectore. 

Le Camus de Mezieres and the metaphor of the theatre 

In die first trail of the eighteenth century, archtectural theoreticians assumed that 
the proportional relations of architectural elements could communicate the desti- 
nation of a bolding. Whether based on natural harmony or on cultural convention, 
the architectural orders (or their corresponding propjrtWnal relatWnsI continued to 
be used as a shared language to convey the character of a bialdng. With the surge 
of neo-class-osm around mid-centuiy, the orders became the 'metaphysical 
principle" of architecture tfiat expressed not only character but the very essence u! 
architectural meaning. Matc-Antone laupet. In his £ssai sur /’architecture (1756), 
dearly expresses this renewed importance: 

The elements of an architectural order are the integral parts of a bolding. 
Therefore, they must be used not onfy as ornament, but also as con- 
stituting parts of a buikling. The existence of a bulldng must depend on 
Uier union to such an extent that It would be impossible to remove a 
single element without causing the entire bufding to colapse.” 

Doing the last decades of the Arxveri flegvne. however, although the architectural 
orders remained important, they were no longer sufficient to convey the desired 
character of builings. Ther status became assimilated to tlat of scu»ture and 
panting, and eerily the wherent use ol afferent modes of ornaments throughout a 
bulling ctnid convey tts appropriate character. Leaning from the teachings of ha 
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predecessors. Le Carrus de Mea*tes believed mat me chaactenzatlon o! apace 
should repfeaent me cwief a personal atory. However. he no longer restricted the 
expressive role of achitecture to me orders but alao addreaaed me senaea using 
light. coVar. smell and muse to convey apecife emotions. In Le Camua's theory, the 
aiclitectural orders were grafted almoat nciden tally to fit the chosen character, and 
were treated aa almost equal to painting and sculpture. The owner* s personal story 
served as the basis for me architectural program, with every room articulating one 
pert of tire narrative 

The Genius of A/cMfecfure proposes a narrative program that rot 
only conveys the owner* a social status but also gives a temporal coherence to 
the entire composition. In fact, me whole treatise is devoted entirely to private 
architecture, demonstrating low the character of a specific client can be translated 
into tlv® programmatic requirements fa the MfW (u/ticuUer. the great town house 
of me ArtcWn Regime. Echoing the writings of Boffrand aid Biondel. Le Camus 
writes: 

The Building erected lor a great NcCleman. me Palace of a Banco, the 
Town House of a Magistrate, aid the House of a Miltary Man. or ol a rich 
private Citizen, require to be treated tiff erectly. The sensations they 
aouse are not the same, and consequently, the proportions of the whole 
and those of the masses and of the details must be appropriate in 
chancier.® 

Previous architectural theones on private achitecture considered me general pro- 
portions of me wticte and me use of specific architectural orders la their estabished 
proportions I to convey me apprepriate character of a bmldng. Like tvs predecessors. 
Le Camus believed in the Irrportaroe of masses and proportions to express the 
destination of a buiding. He also maintained that mere shoiid be a ckee relationship 
between the exteria appearance and the internal distribution of a bulldog, and 
he devotes a chapter of his treatise to "exterior decoration." Most of his treatise, 
however, is a linear, ruem-by-foom description of I rang spaces and service quarters 
IservifiAdefl. starting at the vestibule and condudnp at me rldng school (manage#, 
in which he reinterprets the classical principles of dstnbution to evoke partioJar 
sensations tt the spectaiorAnlthitant thioo(#i the use of appropriate characters. 

Le Camus takes the reader on a tour of an hotel partcuiVa emphasizing 
me relationship among successrve rooms. Clearly influenced by Breeux's architec- 
tural theory. Le Conus de M6o*res stresses me importance of a unifying theme that 
recurs throughout the bulking, with dramatic tensicn that builds toward a emotional 
climax. H»s desorption of an hdfel partci/Ae/ leads to a dramatic unfolding, with a 
central chaacter o I me architectural ccrn position indicating the need fa dramatic 
unity: "Just aa in a play a sngle action occupies me stage, smloly in a bulding the 
unity of chaacter must be observed, aid this truth must capture me imagination by 
presenting itself to tlv® eye.* 21 This desre fa narrative cohesdn cane from a need 
to substitute the principles of cosmc harmony that led guded classical achitecture 
until the end of the seventeenth century. The temporal unfolding of tlv® achitectaaJ 
program lequred an embodied observer to confirm the expressive character of the 
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architecture. Although Boffrand and J.-F. Blondel had already made the 'spectator' 
an important element in their theories, Le Camus de Matures proposed an even 
theater emphasis on the behcfder and the senses. Le Camus's fundamental mno 
vntwn am 10 plaoe the theatre at the centre of (*s discussion o f the expressive nature 
of architecture. 7 hr> Genius ol Arcfuiectu/e tlierefae describes the succession of 
rooms in the Mtel paflicutStv, each one announcing the next In a way that recafla tl>e 
unfading of a play, each doorway framing a new scene like a theatrical proscenium. 
Le Camus’s Inear description of the distribution and ornamentation of looms was a 
novel way to present his ideas on architectural expression; even mere innovative 
was his description of how trmsiticnal spaces, such as the vesttrule aid the aeries 
of anter corns, must announce the character of the mam rooms: "In I the second 
anteroom), one must become aware of the sensation to be expected in the rooms 
that follow, it Is. so to speak, a proscerVum. and the utmost care must be lavished 
ipon it to announce the character ol r/ie performers U) the play." 31 In compering live 
second anteroom to the proscenium at the theatre. Le Camas Idsntifles the actual 
threshold of the hoM. This 'staging' of the first scene that announces the character 
uf the roans tliat follow emphasizes the sense of progression throu(#\ the buiding. 
thus introducing a temporal dimension to the experience as well as live parting of 
architectural spaces. 

It Is live comice that performs the ido of frmilng the character of a room, 
lie explains, and one must pay It careful attention Its gerre and character must be 
dstltcl By gradual ly ncrewsng the ikhnesa of ornament throughout this progression 
of spaces, the character of the Mfel par barter is progressively dscloeed. This 
dsdosure resembles the build-up of dramatic action and 'suspense' in a play. In 
other words. Le Camus's treatise describes an unfoking of space with an emotional 
tension that is similar to the unfolding of action in the theatre. Each room was 
also intended to convey a afferent emotion. Le Camus explicitly compares the 
emotions created by architecture to those engendered by theatrical stage sets. 
'When we look at a mcnument. ’ he writes, "we experience wrious sensations uf 
coitradictaty kinds: gaiety in one pUce, melancholy In another. One sensation Induces 
a meitatrve reflection, mother Implies awe. a mmntans i aspect, md so cn.' If one 
Is to understand live cause of such sensations, he continues, we can look at the 
effects created by 

stage decaatiois. which use tlie mere imitation of works of Architectuie 
to govern our affecticns. Here, we see the enchanted Palace of Armada, 
al is magnificent and voluptuous, we guess that It was built at Love's 
command. The scene changes, the abode of Pluto strikes horror and 
dread into our souls. We see the Temple of the Sun. and we respond with 
admratioi. A vie// of a Prison inspires sadness; Apartments ready for a 
festival, s or curried by gadens. fountars. md flowers, excite gaiety and 
prepare us fa pleasure. At the sight of the forest of Dodona. the sail is 
mewed; we are seized with the sacred fieri a of the grove.™ 

Architecture here becomes an express we language that can produce "poetic effects 
upon me beholder. ’* 
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Lb Camus's analogy between architecture and the various modes ol 
expression al the theatre would greatly influence the subsequent generations ol 
architects arid Iheoretioans. Sir John Soane, for example. who was krown to have 
translated an Important part ol The Genus of Arc/vrecfure while preparing hrs own 
lectures lot the Royal Academy, wrote m I is notes In preparation fcr his filth lecture 
that 

the front of a buikling Is Ike the prologue of a plsy. it prepares us for what 
we are to rupect. If the outside premises more than we find In the Inside, 
we are disappointed. The plot opens Itself In the first act and a carried cn 
through tl>e reminder, throuph al the mazes of character, convenerce 
of arrangement, elegance and propriety of ornaments, and toady produces 
a ccmptete whole in distribution, decoration and corn true ton.” 

Throughout The Genius of A/chirecliye. tlie theatrical metaphor la pervasive. In the 
first few pages of the introduction, Le Camus admits his admiration for the work ol 
the famous architect md stage set designer Jean-Nloolas Servandoni (IOK-176©. 
Servandonl's work at the theatre became a modal fcr Le Camus's ardnecturd theory. 
The use of light the unity of character, aid the temporal and emobcnal progression 
In a play were fundamental concepts of Servandonl's performances Hat Le Camus 
transposed directly into lus architectural theory. But Le Camus's interest In theatre 
was not only theoretical. It also came from a genuine interest in pby-wtihng. Durlrg 
the ten years prior to the publication of 7?ie Genius of Aschiiectwe. Le Camus 
altimeter! the Society Theatre of Qiaronne. which met n a pavllon tltal he lad erected 
on Rue Saint-Blalse In Charonne.” He wrote many plays that were performed m 
this pnvate theatre. As we shall see. Le Camus's Involvement with the tlieatre. both 
as a playwright and as a spectator, was determining m defining his innovative 
atcWtectural theory. 


/* 


Chapter 2 


Character theory 
in theatrical staging 


The introduction ot "character* In architectural theory stemmed from a new concern 
with the expressive nature of architecture during the eighteenth century. It was 
promoted not exclusively by a transformation within the field of architecture, but 
by an assodaticn with other disciplines. After seeking universally valid proportions in 
music, architecture examined other theories ol expression in painting, poetry, and 
theatre to try to redefine its status as an art of irritation that was no longer Hinted 
to the proportions of the human body. In The Genius of A/chlieciuie. Le Camus de 
Metres explicitly identifies the sources that most influenced lis orchtecturM theory. 
In the fast pages, lie expresses his fascination lor a theatrical performance that, in 
l*s vow. tuly ccnoborated his architectural intentions, a /eu d 'opfigue, cr optic play, 
by the famous architect Servandcol at U>e Salle das Macftties in 1 74 1 . This theatrical 
production relied on the stage sets and the modi/alion ol light to convey the plot. 
Servandonl's design of theatrical scenery drectfy informed Le Camus's own theory 
of architecture. Unlie most of ha predecessors. Le Camus's character theory no 
longer relied <n the architectural orders as the man device to convey the destination 
ot a bulking, rather. Le Camus borrowed from theatre a mods of express on where 
the complexity of stage sets and lighting effects could convey a wide anay of human 
emotions. As a result, for Le Camus architecture was no longer a codified language 
that could be read unambiguously. Instead, the language of architecture became akin 
to poetry, rebelling against the transparent language ol the architectural orders; and 
like Servandcrii's optic plays, it communicated its purpose by creating emotions in 
the apectatoi. 

Le Camus Ireguently refers to the succession of rooms and anteiooms 
in the Mtaf particuOeras an unfoking of scenes in a theatrical performance, and he 
defines spaces using lighting effects and maintainng a unity of character - principles 
borrowed directly from hn knowledge of theatre, and dear to Servandonl. A dose 
look at these theatrical principles and Servamton’s theory ol expression will indicate 


their influence on Le Camus de Mteeres's theory for the <6 su (button ol me hdrai 
panJcuAst and hep detlne his notion ot ‘character" in late eighteenttvcentury archi- 
tectural theory. 

Servandoni, the master of special effects 

Jean-fJicdas Servandooi was an exuberant character, short-tempered. and with a 
bad reputation. Known (or his quairelscme temperament, between 1731 and 173S 
ha apparently made deatluh/eats to the architect J.-8.-A. Beausre; hit one ot his 
draughtsman; and left his wig as spoils to the other tenants ot the hotel de 
Longueville.' He was nonetheless very profile as an architect and stags designer in 
France from his arrival in 1724 to midcentuty. In t72B, he became 'First Painter 
Decorator* for the Royrf Academy ot Music, me Opera, where he worked tor about 
eighteen years, producing cner sixry designs. In 1731. he was admitted as a land- 
scape pan ter to me Royal /wade my ot Panting. In 1 732. he took over Oppenordfs 
work tor the church of Saint-Solpoe in Paris, and his facade on me west aide was to 
become a turning pOnt n neo-classeal architecture. 2 He also designed numerous 
ephemeral structures for festivals and special events such as the brth ot the Datphn 
in 1 730 and the marriage ot Madame Elsabeth to Don Philppe in 1 739 He organized 
celebrations at Sceaux tor the duchess ot Maine, and at St-Germain tor the duke 
ot N Dailies. In his text ter tlie Satan of 1765. Dens Diderot described Servandoru 
as 'a gieat stage designer, great architect, good painter, and aublme decsiratiy." 
Servmdonl greatly htluerced the architects of the eighteenth century: besides his 
explicit impact cn Le Camus de MSoeres's architectural theory, he was admired by 
J.-F. Blende), end influenced me career of Charles de Wally lone of the architects ot 
me ComM* tmn&M. who studied under him. 

Servandcni was known tor bringing the Italian tradition ot oblique 
perspective iknown as perspecr/va. or scans per angoMt to me French stage, a 
tradition originally n traduced by Ferdlnando Gab Blbena in ho treatise AtcMeiiurs 
Qvtie (1 71 1 ). This mportant text dearty ndcates a tranatormabon h me lelaticnship 
between the stage end the audience n the eighteenth century. A general comparison 
ol scene representations on backdrops reveis a remarkable change from central 
perspectives in me late seventeenth century to complex-angled views in the eigh- 
teenth century, n wlvch multple vanishing points would draw spectators beyond 
me limits of me scene trame. Indeed, the perspective Uuson of the arena per angob 
projected ll>e walls ot virtual cities torward, to embrace me audience. The eye ot the 
spectator was ntentionafly puled m various directions to create me ituaion ol an 
endless extenson to the stage. The composition created 'a sense ot expansion n 
me spectator.' 5 precisely because the boundaries ot the virtual space could not be 
grasped. Servarntoni. In particular, succeeded m creating new apattal effects and 
increased me vastness of the decor by using gigantic architectural elements in the 
toregiound. such as bases ol enormous cokimns that were cut off by me proscenium 
arch but were imagned to extend tar up Into the fly tower. To I release me apparent 
depth of the stage. Servandori modified tlie acres ot elements and their relative 
dstance as they receded into the background. He also preserved a backdrop that 
was extended n height to increase me spectators' perceptPn ot endless dstances. 
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Gervan&mi effectively created an iluslcn that t!»a apace of me stage spread outwards, 
beyond the tvngs and into the space ot the audit«li*n. 

Airnoj^i the specific performance recalled at the beginnng of The Genius 
ot Aitft lecture probably Involved some principles ot the scene per artpoto. Le Canvas 
de MSdfres refers to a different kind of stapnp. also devised by Setvandonl, that 
lelled scieiy on sets and lighting effects to create an ilkialon that coukl induce erxitWo 
In the spectators: the cynic pis y. At lust, these representations excluded live actors 
and even music. Servandora's ambition was to create a spectacle In which the 
pctorlal ilkision. enhanced by lighting effects and mechancal clange of scenery, 
wcrjld be the principal element Imported from Italy, tie construction of elaborate 
machinery to change the sets and create magical effects through the mechanical 
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apparition ol scenic elements opened i p a new ream ot possifciliiea (or staoe design. 
In 1737. Servandoni obtained the concession ol the SaAto des Machines on tie 
Tuiletles. whose greatest advantage was the depth ol the stage because it permitted 
un equaled use o f stage machinery. 4 Although the acoustics were terrible due to the 
geometry ol the theatre (very deep and narrow^. ths limitation was ol little ccncam 
to Servandoni. since the spectacles were to be aleot. The very lire! slow he p induced 
lor the Sails dea Machines even rejected live narrative conunuity ol theatre^ per- 
formance. It was a Hod ol diorama based on a paining by Pannlni. representing Si 
Peter's tesika in Rome. The descriptive program ol the event announced 'an enact 
representation" ol the hterior ol the church. The declared object/ve was lo "main 
the lamous basilca known to those who could not go to Italy.*" To give a sense 
ol the enormous dimensions ol the architectural space. Serrandcni added kneeing 
people parted m perspective." 

Wnting much Ister. QuatremSre de Quincy praised this innovative per- 
formance lot transforming whai is normally considered the accompaniment ol a 
drama no the mar object of the representation. It Is. so to speak, a *dtama without 
words tint keeps the mind Interested in the scenic action through the eyes only.*’ 
However, the reception of this visual event, devoid of either music or narration, was 
dvlded. In the parrpNet desalting a latef production Enea's Descant Info TteVjl 7401. 
prodiced two yeas after the spectade of Si Petei's in Rome, Servandoni hmsetf 
acknowledges tlie limitations of oigailang a performance atoutvd a toed perspective 
Image. The need to ‘entertain the piblic lot a ceitan amount o f time" required not 
fust the prestige of the machines, but also the pertotmance ol a lew actors arid even 
concerts to give 'some kind ol Me to this spectacle.'" 

Servandom later reintroduced muse into his epic plays and supplemented 
the mechanical figures on stage with We actcrs pier! corning pantomime. The suoces- 
s too of 8C60&3. hOA'ovfitf. tho ptifTiaiv dlfifnaois ttvat extfKtwJ iha dfttfrutc 

untcfding ol the action. Performances attracted an important crowd ol spectators 
who were curious to witness Uie elaborate lifting ellects and extravagant settings. 
The large expense of each production, however, meant that Servsndani oouto hardly 
cover his costs. In seme instances, the cost ol candles atone exceeded the Income 
Irom ticket sales. In 1 742. he was forced to stop and returned to work at the Opera 
to pay oil his debts. He resumed his production ol opbc plays in 17S4. but again 
ran out of money loir years later. The Intendant d&a Afenus-Plaisys p«aid his debts a 
number of times, but soon gave up. Diderot limseif. who admired Servandcnis work, 
wrote some caustic criticism ol the man as an incomgitVe spender.’ Toward the end 
ol las life, gven his quarrelsome personality, hs intransigence, and his insolvency. 
Servandoni fell Into dslavor and seems to have been shunned by all of Paris. By the 
time Le Camus de MSiieres wrote The Genius ol Architecture, more than two 
decades alter the last performance of ths optic plays. Servamtori’s lame hod laded. 
Yet. the pertotmance at the Salto des Machines m 1741 evidently made an indelible 
mark cn Le Camus, lor it was the lirst example tint came to mnd when lie sat down, 
lorry years later, to write Ills innovative architectural theory. 10 

Le Camus establishes direct connections between Setvandcinl's optic 
plays md his own character theory in achiteclure. He believed that eveiy tulkdirp 
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could be compared to a theatrcal event of the fcnd produced by Servandoni. since 
atcWtectural compoaitxms mere also expected to express a specific character and 
speak dr petty to the senses. As Conddac emphasised m his Truth* dee sensations, 
however, language proved to be a necessary mediator between aensaton and 
reflection. To overcome the Imitations of performances without dialogue, the slwed 
language of mythological stories aid naurni plienomena became crucial elements 
of Servandon's staling They also informed Le Camus's means to impress arch I- 
torture (XOQfums. 

The declared goal of Setvandcni's optic pfays was to rn press the eye ard 
to create msunl epcs. to do this, he attributed tl>e character of a purtcjlm dwilty to 
each set. or used a natural element to demnate a scene. Excessive heel cr cold cculd 
be suggested by Intrcxlucrig sgns of a particular season, Le Camus exptsns. A single 
scene with neither actor nor narration could 'make us feel the burning heat of the 
Sin' or co lid convey to our souls 'the idea of a biting cold" through a simple repre- 
sentation of lonely, bate trees rising from snowy rocks: 

A somber air. and a pale and featureless sky. woiid have betokened 

the onset of new frosts. Rivets frown to a standstill, springs caught 

aid arrested n their flight. would have shown us native devod of life ard 

movement. That woiid have been a spectacle to make us shiver." 

The specific character of each stage set. and its ability to Inspre district emotions 
In the spectator, is precisely what Le Camus considered most relevant to his own 
character theory. While the enchanted Palace of Armitta exudes magnificence 
and voluptuousness, a scene representing Pluto's abode evokes horror and fear. 
Servan&jm'a optic plays used architectural compositons as a visual language to 
express various emotions, and touched the soul as only architecture could. "The 
arrangements of feme, their character, and their combination ate thus inexhaustible 
scxirce of Illusion." 1 ' In associating frchltecture and stage sets. Le Camua not cnly 
chalenged tie traditional role of architecture, but also redefined the nation of Illusion 
n the theatre. He made no efitkaam of optical deception at the theatre for he accepted 
optical corrections as an important part of his craft He believed that "meanrtg was 
embedded in the ob|ect and not. as Perrault maintaned. m the mind."" Instead, it Is 
through sensations cr 'affections* that theatrical settings, like architecture. could 
speak to the mind, move the soul. 

The modulation of light and darkness 

The use of lipht was an effective way to expresa the character of theatneaf scenes, 
especially in Servandcmi’a optic plays. An increased contrast between the Bght cm 
stage and a dark audtorum coukl create ternfying aid sublime effects. The lighting 
system in French theatres, however, remained primitive until the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, aid very few theatres allowed such contrast of light between the 
stage and the auditorium. As a general rule, the auditoriums ol Renaissance and 
Barooue theatres were at least at well illiminated as their stages. Unti the early part 
of the ei(*iteenth century, nimerous French theatres liad windows to admit natiral 
llghl and since performances toe* place In the afternoon lending before 4: 30 p.rnj. 
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theatres most likety railed on this source of light The presence of natural light 
confirms the fact that complete dfrkness in the theatre -cm at least in the auditorium 
- was not a priority. end probably hardy an issue in France unU the third decade of 
the eighteenth century, when Servandani started using light as a central element 
uf his performances-'* 

In 1781. Antoine Laurent de Lavoisier presented his Rapport sur la 
rnarMra d'Maiiarba saiVes d- spectacfe to the Royal Academy of Sciercea. showing 
that lighting was still a major problem.'* Toward the nvdde of the century, i releasing 
use uf footlights had eliminated some chandeliers lighting Uie fiont stage, but the 
light on stage was stfl Insufficient and the air in theatres was sbfl "filthy and 
unhealthy" even though wax candles lad replaced tallow. A greater contrast could 
be achieved between the lighting on stage and In the audtorium. but this lighting 
from below da toned actors' facial expressions, and a backgroixid that received only 
lateral Ighling would be completely d»k at the centre. Lavoisier complained about 
the medocrlty of current theatres, where many spectators still could not see the 
stage. Chandeliers were known to lave fallen from ceilhgs, while most of the 
remaning ones It either the (rent stage, blndng the actors, or the auiStorkim, blndng 
many of the spectators. Chandeliers dso obstructed the view of spectators, mainly 
those in the second boxes, who vwukl often be disturbed du’irvj a performance while 
the candles that filed these chandeliers were trimmed. 1 * Lavoaer iso identified two 
major problems in the general lighting of French theatres. First, in all parts of the 
auditorium that were not H by footlights, such as the orchestra, the amphitheatre, 
the stalls, and even seme boxes, the darkness made it difficult to recognize people 
or to read anything. To understand the significance of this ’problem.' it is important 
to remember that throughout the eighteenth century, spectators often went to the 
theatre primarily to be seen. The second problem was that the footlights cast too 
much light close to the stage, blndng those In the front tows. 

Lavoisier propceed a number of changes, such as lighting the front-stage 
from rbove. and using what he coled reverMres-a type of ref lector ui*nown even 
to die members of the Acad6rrue - to leflect light in the appropriate direction. 
Lavcraei was aware that the clarity of an ol^ect depends not only on the amount 
uf lii^it it reflects, but also on the light that surrounds It.’' For example, an object 
seen against die sun may reflect much light but would be mdotingushshle. This 
phenomenon was wel known to Sarvendcn. who understood that one ciwld Iroease 
the effect ol decorations and the theatrical flusion either by casting more light onto 
the stage cm by dmhishrg the right In the auditorium. To aclieve the greatest effect 
in the tlieaue of the TuOoriea. Servandoni devised a system of counterweights that 
could raise the candelabra into a well above the ceilng of the audtonum as die cotain 
rose, thus producing semidarkness in die auditorium. This Venetian invention was 
rot widespread in French tlieatres. however. Even though Servandoni demonstrated 
that darkening die auditorium was technicaly feasilie. and that a greater lighting 
contrast between the auditorium and the stage erhanced the visui Illusion of die 
performance, his example was not immediately folkiwed by myone else m Pads. The 
next recorded instance of the audtonum of a French theatre Being darkened doing 
a performance was only in 1778. when the chandelier of the Versailles Opera was 




raised into some kind ot bed In the ceilng. Many protested against the darkening 
ol the auditorium, and it seems that alter this first performance In darkness, the 
chandelier of the Opera was kept in its lowered position.'* Moat preferred to keep 
the autStcrlum illuminated throughout the performance. 

Complete darkness in the theatre did not become a common leature until 
the nineteenth centmy. pertly foi technical reasons Ixit moatly because light in the 
audltorxim was legjited so that spectators could nteract vwth one another. The sued 
impicotons of making the action on stage tlte sole locus remained unacceptable. It 
was generally assumed that the same light should surround actors aid spectators, 
since the division between these two realms was not yet dearly defined; they 
effectively shared the same world, a pubic space of social Interaction. 

Uke most of his contemporaries. Lavomet wss not m favor of darkening 
the auditor urn. since he was aware ol the social prcPIema it would entail. Instead 
he suggested that the lighting system be improved in all three ports of the theatre: 
the stage and its decorations, the actors, and the spectators. To light the auditorium. 
Lavoisier proposed that sources ot light be placed behind elliptical openings In the 
cedng that would serve as reflectors. He emphasized that the actors and their 
movements should be lit pioper ly so that every settle expression coiid be perceived. 
He suggested various ways of lighthg actors from the front, since ths provides the 
most direct light and increases the contrast <\Mh the light In tl>e auditorium, to 
augment the theatrical ilusicn. Such strong light would tend to bind the actors, but 
he said this was not a problem because the actors dd not need to see the spectators 
n front ot them. For Lavoisier, the visual contaci between actors and spectators could 
be partly severed, suggesting an n creased segregate between the two realms of 
the theatre. 

To n crease the contrast between the stage and the house, Lavoisier 
preposed to Iglit the stage set panels Iron behirvd in ways that woiid hide me source 
of light and increase its intensity by using more reflectors. He stressed that me 
backdrop was me most important element ol the theatrical llusicn but comptohed 
mat B eras rarely lit properly because of Its width. In respense, he suggested that it 
could be lit very easily with parabolic c» spherical reflectors paced above the Iron! 
stage, withn me r*ch. These reflectors would be mobie and cookl be titered through 
screens ol dtferent densities and colors to modify the quaflty of lipil Even though 
very few technical descriptions ot Servandoru's optic plays still exist, one can easily 
assume mat the devices described by Lavoisier, if not explicitly attributed to 
Servandwii. are similar to those used by me Itefcan architect. Lavoisier’s technical 
a dvee corroborates the magical effects praised by so many caitemporaty observers 
of Servandon’s optic plays. 

Servandoni made light an active part ot pictorial creation by controlling 
its color and Intensity on stage and by darkening the audrtorum. His performance ot 
Pandora m 1739. for example, begat with a represen tail cn of chaos, thunder and 
lightnirg accompanied me creation of the Elements, and Fire was lepresented usirg 
trtrtsparencies.'’ It was followed by a dejxcticvt of Olympus, with Jugtef s palace 
sutouiuled by hundreds ul shinng gold and silver colunns. Iris, the gods' messenger, 
appeared on her kimmxra arch (15.6 meters in dameteil In the colors of a rainbow. 
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The siege was then rhrkened 10 aitepate the calamities when Paixlcra received the 
bo* containing Ills and miseries. The performance ended with a new vision of dace 
and nature in reOelion. "Tremblng of the Earth, volcanoes rams of fire, colapsing 
cliffs thunder, lightning and all that might serve to represent a universal disorder, 
ended tfiis grand performance."” The fcflowlng ye*, with fraea’s Descent kilo Heft 
Servandoni warned lis pubic that tie had chosen a subject "that prondes live greatest 
contrasts, causing rapid changes from darkness to light, from fear to delight, from 
terror to grace, surprises that constitute tire main events of a silent spectacle."'’ 

In The Enchanted fives! (17541. presented more than a decade later, 
Servandoni gave a new Importance to pantomimes and music written by Francesco 
Geminian In the overall production, but the stage sets and the lighting effects 
continued to be the principal elements conveying the story. Based on Torquato 
Tasso's epc Jerusalem Liberate!, it teds the story of Godefroy de Bomllcn. chief of 
the first crusade to Jerusalem. After the Christian army has been pushed back from 
the Hofy City and their weapons burnt by Ctorinde and Argan, the magician bsmen 
decides to cast a spell on the nearby forest to ensure that the crusaiters will not be 
able to rebuild ther artillery. The representation begins with an image of a forest 
where dakness prevarfs. whkh gives live tone to the enure production. Only some 
faint rays of moonlight pierce live dense foliage. The forest is 'so dense and so iteri 
that its appeaance inspires fea r." u 

Invoking all the demons, rebellious spirits aid dark Inhabitants of Hell. 
Ismen asks them to unite themselves ntlmateiy with every tree rt live forest, as the 
soul and the body of mortals are united, so that when the Christians come to 
the forest to get weed to rebuild then machines, the malevolent spirits will cause 
them to run away. As the magician completes his malefic spel. "the moon is covered 
by a thick ved and live right stars kee then brightness. " a Later, the light of the moon 
turns biood red as the forest becomes possessed by evl spirits. As the Christians try 
to enter the woods, the stage is suddenly darkened and a thickening mist slows their 
progress. When they are met by specters aid phantoms, dreadful noises are heard, 
like tire roarlrg of Ions and the wbistknp of serpents accompanied by thunder As 
they try to brave the nightmarish spec hole, a wall of fire Slope them. The Christians 
try to climb n. but ae pushed back by demons that belch forth torrents of ftemes. As 
they cainot endure such an attack, the solders retreat to tlveir camp. There, tlie 
brightness of the sun and the scorching treat have created a drought that « causing 
the soldiers to die of tlirst and weakness. The visual effect of the scene was so 
powerful that it profoundly influenced Le Camus, who describes it rr The Genius; 

The celebrated Servandoni . . . once contrived. In a mute Spectacle, to 
make us feel the burning heat of the Sun. The camp of Godefroy was 
seen perched by the fires of the Dog days, almost no shadow, a reddish 
sky. an aid earth, on effect of light that suggested flames in the air; al 
this created an illusion to which no Spectate* was immune. We sippaaed 
that we ourselves were suffering, we were in the power of An.* 4 

Godefroy is pondering trow lie could deliver his sokiera from such calamities when 
the Saint Hermit Peter appeals in front of his eyes, bunging with him tlie young 


Rem ul cl. a knight who efone can defeat tl>e forces of darkness that have invaded the 
for est Godefroy presents Renaukl with a sword that an angel had gven him for this 
purpose, and sends hm to the forest. In the meantime, the He*ml raises fus arms 
to the sky and. in response to his fervent prayers, receives the sound of thunder that 
wit lead to a sakrtary rain to ease the suffering of the adders. As Renadd approaches 
the forest, ad seema quiet and peaceful with no Sign of the feared demons. Again, 
the atmosphere of the play is conveyed try the lifting effect "The first light of dawn 
was barely emerging from the deep of waters; the brightness of tf»e nipjit stars was 
sbghtly veiled by a mom vivid light." The forest appears |Oyfd with its fresh greenery 
and Its charming shadings. Renaukl Is soon surprised by the pfeasant sounds of 
the forest "the soft whispering of waters, the pfamtrve singing of the nightingale, 
combined with the voice ol mermaids and many musical instruments, created a 
harmonious concert.' 1 ® This prelude announces nymphs emergng from trees. They 
encircle Renadd. who thlrfcs lor a moment that he has recogmted in one ol them 
the features of the beautiful Armide. Snce he is eipectmg the tncfcs of demons, hs 
does not let her beauty touch him, and instead takes out his awcrd. wlnh unleashes 
the fury of all the demons that nhabt the forest. Remold defends limsed, and as 
he strikes the most majestic tree that embodies the master of darkness, the 
malediction is defeated. Thunder rnmediatety ceases to rumble; the groind becomes 
firmer; the air recovers its serenty. the myrtle dsappiears. and <wth It the monsters 
and all the enchantments of the forest. Good has prevailed over evil, and the 
Christians reenter the tcresi Although Seivandoni gives very tew specific ndcaUtms 
of the lighting effects and the devices used to create them Isuch as transparencies 
and light filters). It is clear that stags transfer motions, rather than the performance 
of mimes, carried the dramatic action in fus optic games. 

Servo rdon also exploited his Ightirg effects and optic games outs.de the 
theatre, indudng the design of various ephemeral structures lor royal and political 
events. To celebrate the birth of the Dauphin in January 1 730. the marquis de 
Santa -Cruz. ambassador of Spain, and M. de Barrenechea organised celebrations 
"as majestke and sumptuous as they could be." on the i agues! of Philippe V “ They 
took place in the hotel of the due de Bouillon, by the river Seine, and invoiced 
elaborate lighting and sumptuous decorations. Servandon was commissioned to 
build a structure on the i wer, between the Louwe and the hritel de Bouilon. so that 
the entire poprJalon of Pans could take part in the celebration. The structure was in 
the form of two mountains uilted at their base, representing the Pyrenees and 
symbolzlng the alliance between France and Spam. Some waterfals. trees, plants. 
Tritons. Nereides, and other sea creatures populated the composition. The two 
mountains floated on two boats nthly decorated with gold and ahels. The boats also 
supported orthogonal structures representing the temples of Pleasure and Joy. 
occupied by the musiaans. On ether side, two nosing terraces covered *vth oolcreJ 
sand and patterns of grass supported two rocks on which two bronze statues again 
represented Spain (a Ido. symbdizing courage and majesty) and Ranee Is rooster, 
symboliang vigilance and mgeruity). Bebcrate fireworks were also staged and divided 
nto two acts. For about an hour, fireworks were launched from various sea monsters, 
and the two mcrjntsna transformed into vdcanoes. Then, from the centre of the two 
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mountains, a powerful bght simulated the rising sun. At the same tme. a gent 
rainbow Inked the two mountains, and on top. the goddess Iris floated on a dbud. 
The overwhelming presence ot these rocks emergng from the river and embracing 
the sun used 'sublime" nature to express the grandeur of the event. 

A decade later. Servandonl staged the celebration in honor of the marriage 
of Madame Elisabeth to Den Philippe on August 29-30. 1739. wheh was Jiques- 
tunaWy the most widely acclaimed public event of that period. Quatremere wrote 
that it surpassed afl events of its kind ever to take piaoe in Paris. 21 As »vth previous 
celebrations. Servamtom used tl>e nver Seine as his stage, but this tme he did not 
limit himself to one apeofic location. The entire area between the Pont-Neuf and 
the Pent Royal became the theatre for the festivities. J.-F. Biondel devoted an entire 
pjblcjtion to commemorale the event A len-ple devoted to Hymen was erected in 




me middle of the Pont-Meuf, on the H/repfefo where the statue o* Henri IV stood. 
It was 'some kind ol Greek Temple, open r the sluice of a perotyte or colon rode, 
isolated on el its sides. A transparent octagonal music pavlon was kt from inside 
and floated on me Seme. Freworks were choreographed from the holdings. 
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The relationship between fireworks and architecture was carefully 
considered during the eighteenth century. arvJ became a subject for treatises, h&t* 
dot t*ux dzmtice pom le spectacle 11747) by Am&iee Francois Frtaer was probably 
the most Important one. Fr6zie< discusses the specific elements involved in the 
production of fireworks but also describes the appropriate architectural order to 
accompany f irewcvks and emphasizes the coheslcn of ail the arts. Fr6zier says that 
the talents of pyrutechrocatvs must be completed by those of 'the architects, 
painters, sculptors, but partlcriarty by the abtlty of men of letters to present in a 
(ieasant way tlie causes lor testwities.' 3 Implied In ths statement is the need to 
articulate the purpose of the event through an appropriate narrative. Frazier defines 
the appropriate deposition said decoration of the various kinds of (Torres d'anHiet, 
and describes the particular architectural order and conventions that must regulate 
each kind of celebration, a wedding celebration, for exzmple. needs a Temple to 
Hymen, fca she ie the goddess who presides ore* marriages. This respect for 
architectural decorum would ensure that the celebration conveyed its precise 
meunng. 

Frftaec was not the only one to descnbe the relaticaiship between 
archtecture and fireworks. Francesco Mllira and J.-F. Blcndel oduded (reworks in 
a special category of their architectural treatises. Given the major importance of public 
gatherings. Bttndel Irckided celebrations (tetr-d as a base element of architecture, 
and devoted entire chapters to ephemeral architecture in his Cours <farifuiecrme. In 
that context, architecture ciearV involved the tempera! urdokling of a chcreographed 
event. It ia Interesting that B kin del [faced fireworks In a categcry of architecture 
that Included less ephemeral yet temporary structures such as balkooms. feasts, 
triumphal arches and entertainment perks. In lus Cours d’archirecfure, Blondei 
describes such structures together with theatres and Vauxhalls. again emphasizing 
the direct cornecton between pubic events and architecture. 

Architects certairfy were sensitive to how the character of an ephemera 
structure should relate to the specific event It celebrated. Frewwks In these fes- 
trvttles played a role analogous to live lighting effects at the theatre. In his Essaisur 
I'an. Boutee criticizes the limitations of theatre lightng. aspects ty the leek of contioi 
of the Bghting contrast between the stage and the auditorium. The Irrpressons tfiat 
a Way intends to make on the spectators. Bouil6e explains, ae often indermned 
sdely by the misuse of lighting In the auditorium. Even though the title of a play might 
announce a lugubrious event, he writes, when tlie curtain raes arid reveals a gloomy 
scene, if tlie spectator is surrounded try very bright kglrt. the etten regured to place 
cnesefl In the appropriate frame of mind can only work against the desired Huston.'" 

BouDM's regad for Ipfit in architecture v.as greatly indebted to Le Camus 
da M»zi*res. Uke Le Camus. Beultte believed that light shoiid be used in a bulking 
to create a unified effeci To express specific characters, he drew from nature, 
t-pecaty from the seasons. Boiitee comperes the specificity of their tghting effects 
*We have roused tint the iciyful mages of Fall come frern the great variety of objects , 
from the contrast of Ight and shadow, from the picturesgue shapes and their bek of 
similarities, from the singularity and strangeness of valegated odors.' Boiil6e also 
describes how in winter 'the effect of Ight creates an Impression of sad'iess; objects 
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seem 10 have lost thev vividness. their color, and shapes appear more harsh and 
angUar, the tore ground otters a unversal aepjlcher." BouWe's tunerfry architecture 
was directly Inspred by the modulation ot llpftt and shade in winter. 'In order to 
create sad and somber images." he writes. 'I lave tried in tl>e tunerary monuments 
to present the skeleton ol architecture through bare wals. and create the image ot 
a buried architecture, using nothing but low and sunk proportions, buried in the 
ground, mads ot substances that rCsorb light, thus the dirk picture ol *t architecture 
ot shadows drawn by the ettect ot even darker shadows." 11 Sknllaitv, Le Camus 
advises that to make a place look sad. 'daylight must be somber and resulted and 
must create halftones; there must be smpfe and untied masses, and ther elore less 
liveliness in the whole.'” On the other hand, an even and subdued light, com pie- 
men ted by lighting trom above, evokes thoughtfUness. The half-light ol the interiors 
ot the ftglise du Vahde-Grace. the Sorbonne. and the Ccflege Motor in. to* e*ampto. 
suggests reverent meditation by reotlenhng the movement ol the soul inwardly. 

Le Camus was the fust architectural theoretician to discuss the effects 
ot lighting and the* impact on our perception ol spaces «td their uuaitles. The control 
and modulation of litfit sources becane a crucial element In hs architectural com- 
positions. As the proportions ol masses and the genera ordinance ot lagades convey 
specific characters. Le Camus writes, the same is true for all lines, contours, profiles, 
and ornaments n architecture. Every detail, appropriately employed, contributes to 
the specific sensation that the architect seeks to evoke. Light and shade, artfully 
dstrlbuted. (enforce the desired irrpression and can ensure a successful effect: 'A 
building that is well lit snd well aired, when ail the rest Is perfectly treated, becomes 
agreeable and cheerful Less open, more sheltered, it offers a serious character, with 
the light stil more Intercepted, it becomes mysterious or glocmy.'” 

Le Camus compares the art of using light and shadow in architecture to 
the art of a skillful pamter who knows how to take advantage of the effects of 
shadings and how to use nuances of tints to Impart harmony to the whole. For Le 
Camus, however, the use of li(?it in architecture was not eoulvalent to a painterly 
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concern with color. or to (to frozen moment ot a painting. The changing position ot 
the sun during the day continually transforms the tight that tails on a bolding and. 
consequently, the general dstrttxiton ot the hdld particular must account tor tl>e 
particular orientation ot each room. Le Camus suggests that tire root ot the covered 
portion ot tire riding school be used as a garden for the boudoir and the dressing 
loom, and that the garden in tront ot these two rowns be olented toward tire setting 
sum 

From U»s aspect, whfcft Is favorable to rwmpoeitians, the grandest ettects 
might be derived, the part ot the cifomade that faces the windows, and 
thus the West, woiid be it picturesquely by the rays of the setting Sun. 
The ctntrast of light and shade would produce the ettect ot a meet real 
scene .* 4 

The intmate relationship between the distnbutlon ot rooms end the movement ot 
the aun was not unique to Le Camus's theory, lot Vitruvius had recommended that 
baths and writer apartments be oriented toward the "wintry sunset*" Le Camus's 
dacourse on distribution, however, is not concerned, like that o t his predecessor, 
with health, cosmology 01 typology. For Le Camus, the "quality* ot lived space was 
related to its evocative power. Le Camus traisposes live use ot lijht m Servandonl'a 
epic plays nto an achltechiral compostion. and simi/tanenuaiy transforms the users 
ot the bouddr and dressing room mto spectators ol an architectural sixset n which 
the sharp contrast ot shadows and the subsequent dmmlng ot Ight announce the 
melancholy ol the righL 

Le Camus complains that architects have neglected to consider Ight as 
an architect^ etemeni A wert that is magnificent in Used often seems frigid rt rt 
is bathed in the wrong lipht for the wrong exposure can dull contrasts and transform 
o good composition into a monotonous deplay. This a demonstrated by the facade 
ot the hfltel des Mcnnsies by Jacques Antoine. Le Camus notes. ’AJtloogh tinety 
conceived, well composed, and harmonous to a degree, this work aeema monoto- 
nous. die result fails to answer our expectations.** The problem is the northerly 
exposure ot the buiding. which prevents tire articulation of shadows and the 
expression ot the protecting portions. The colonnade of the Louvre, cn the other hand, 
is called on to support Le Camus's argument With Its easterly exposire, the ettect 
ot li(*it and shadow enhances the relef ot the tofade. "Even the most InteUgent 
Architect can hope to succeed only by adaptng his design to the exposure ot the 
Sun to the principal parts ot his buddrig,**' Le Camus explains. 

In t»s chapter on exterior <te coration. Le Camus develops Ms theory tor 
an architecture ot ight and shadow. The specific character ot a facade will be 
influenced not only by its orlentatxon but also by tlie modulation ot its reflet. The true 
artist who wants to prodjee a soft and tranquil scene wil be caretul not to combine 
masses that wry drastically, aid will avoid large differences n protrudng aid recedng 
parts tl\ai wouU produce excessive contrasts between light and aliade. "Nothing 
better conveys the character ot softness than sliadows that become more taint as 
they lengthen."’' To attain respect, one must acliieve a character of grandeur through 
wet-proportioned masses and noble piotles. Le Camus recommends that an 


excessive play ot be evaded, and that shadows be even, with little reflection. 
If a bufcing a destined for entertainment, the architect should elmnate harsh effects 
produced by deep relief, with a strong contrast between light and shade. f« they 
ifoturti the enjoyment of scenes intentfed for amusement arid pleasure. To create 
the effect of terror, on the other fund, one should exploit great ccntrasts because 
terror results from magnitude and force, and the opposlt.cn ot light and rfertness 
expresses such effects. Dxk/ipss Wone evokes terror, but this sensation is heltfit- 
ened when darkness is cent lined with intense light, leading to sublime effects. We 
reoognue in Le Camus's words the Influence of Edmund Burke's theory on the 
sihlime and the beautHii. Burke'a sensationalist phiosophy akrted at clarifying the 
process of human perception so that various elements such as light and shadows 
could be used to create specific effects. Burke's theory and Its Influence on late 
eighteenth-century architects will be dscuaaed in more detail m Part 3. 

The sensation of sadnesa or gaiety in architecture depends directly on 
the compactness ol the masses. This Is a natural principle. Le Camus explains, since 
"we are so constituted that in moments of joy our heart expwtds and loses itself in 
space. " It also depends on the intensity of Ight and the general sense of opewess: 
“An open pbce. abundant daytght. great harmony. »eat consonance, little s (widow, 
and therefore less contrast, will evoke that sprit of gsety Hat accords so well with 
health. ’ ” A severe ll(#it falling on st/aif^it lines in a narrow, vertical space may induce 
a state of reverence, as m Gothic churches, Le Camus suggests, since reflected 
daylight and Ight corning from above produce a tr^estc dmness appropriate for 
religious bulks rigs. To evoke voluptuousness, on the oilier hand, straight lines must 
be partly abandoned In favor of curves, which are more appropriate to Venus, and 
light shoiid not be too bright ot the mystery will be lost The modulation of light and 
shade in architecture is an important means for conveyng the appropriate cliaracter. 
and t is through such modjiaiion tliat the architect can produe true beauty: "The 
shadows must temper the right, and the light must temper the shadows. In this 
prlncple. success resides; here atone Vue beatify is to be found."* 

The modulation of litfit and shadow becane an important way to convey 
meanng in architecture, and for Le Camus this cruet* meats of expressed became 
a centra distinction from previous character theories n architecture. Rather than a 
cotMied language where every sign woidd have one single Interpretation that 
could be read unambiguously, the architecture of bght and shadow orchestrated a 
symphony of emotion to be perceived through the senses. Le Camus's conception 
of architecture would find followers in renowned architects such as Bouliee. John 
Soane and even Le Corbusier. »f we remember his definition ot architecture as 'the 
masterly, correct and magrrficent play of masses brought together in light 

Unity of place and the perfecting of an illusion 

In addition to light stage sets were another competing way to express the character 
of a scene at the theatre. Until the middle ol the eighteenth centixy in France, maty 
com Waned of the lack of realism caused by primitive machinery, and the fact that 
the same stage set was often used for many productions. and even vaitous locations 
within the same Way. These “ generic " sets were commonly called Patna S votonM. 


meaning mat they could become whatever ihe action required. Many argued that 
such ativersal backdrcps could not adequately invoke mae than one beaten without 
breaching the unity ol place. Although this notion ol 'unity of place' was not 
described explicitly in the classical theory elaborated in Aristotle's Poetic s. it was 
usually regarded as a corollsiy of the classical unties ol One and aetttn. According 
to Aristotle's notion ol unity ol Uns. 'Tragedy endeavors, as far as possible, to am- 
ine Itself to a single revoknion ol the sun. or but slltfitiy to exceed this Imlt.'® The 
classical deal ol unity ol action stated that, "in a tragedy we cannot imitate severe 
lines ol ectbn carried on at one and the same time, we must coniine curseives to 
the action <n the stage and the par taken by the players. '«* Such unities Implied a 
physical coherence ol the pace being represented on stage, when forced the authors 
to staoe their plays in a unified location. The famous French dramatic poet. I\etre 
Corneille (1606-84). rigorously observed tl*s rule but was aware ol the greater 
dlficuflles encountered by modem authors, compared to tliose n antiquity. The tews 
ol convention arid decorum olten prevented a conpfex action unfolding in a single 
place, and ComeUe therefore permitted 'some extenslcr of the rule.' The action 
could tale place In more than one location, provided that all of the scenes were in a 
single city, and that the scenery changed only between acts.** 

The notion ol unity ol place on the stage was greatly challenged by 
oghteenth-centuiy authors, and tt took a radical turn In the second halt ol the century. 
Authors such as Fran coo Marie Arouet 11694-17781. known as VOtaire. and Jeen- 
Boptlste Nougaret claimed that the greater llexfcility in drams lie action demanded 
various locations Hat were Impossible to recreate in front of a single background 
because it would break tl<e narrative illusion. In his article on 'Decoration' lor the 
£ncyctop£dfe. Marmontef. a dose Inend ol Voltaire, complains about the conventions 
that appey to the stage sets lot tragedies. Those sets shcxild be changed as easily as 
they are at the opera, he claims. He condemns the current practice m stage set design 
for its nditlererce to verisimilitude, and denounces the neutral slags that the unity 
ul place had enoaursged in France as an artistic hlndraiwe. When Clma. the son ul 
Pompeii, gives an account of his conspiracy in the same IMng roan where Augustus 
wil deliberate. Marmontel explains. or when h the lirst act ol Brutus, two helpers 
come to remove Mars’s char to make space on the stage, the theatrical illusion Is 
i»oken_ 

Even il live poet wants to carry tlie spectator away to the place ol the 
action, what is presented to the eyes becomes at every instant what 
the imagination depets |. . .| The lack ol decorations prevents chsnges. 
and this limits the authors to the most ngaous unity ol place; this rule a 
a n usance that forbids tliem a great number of beautiful rhemes, or forces 
them to mutilate them.* 

Voltaire computed dreetty to the debate on this issue In the successive staging ul 
l«s tragedy. Serruwn Is Commissioned lot the refevaifles (or post-part on recovery) 
ul Madame la Daiphne. it was stil incomplete when Mane-Th6r*ae-Rap#iaele died 
after giving birth to a princess* The stoiy of Semvarnis is complex. It begins with 
the queen ol Baby kin. Semiraros, killng her husband Nlnus with the help ol Assur, 




a decerBul pretender lo U>e throne. Tormented by remorse and by the shadow of her 
husband. she looks la help and support to a young general. Ar/nce, with whcm she 
(ala In love vntlojt kno«vng that he is her own son. A young princess named Azftma 
Is Semlranus's rival. Alter the king is assassinated. Assur ^successfully tries to 
ascend to the throne by proposing manage first to Semitamis and then to Aterna. 
When Semlramis announces Iter decacn to marry Arrace. Ninus’s tomb echoes 
with the sound ol thunder, and the shadow ol the deceased sovereign apperrs. 
Thiourft the moutti ol a grand priest. Artace learns the truth alwut has secret birth. 
WIBtout knowng. Anace indicts a deadly wound on his mother in the maustieim ol 
ha I oilier. Assur is taken away. and Semfamis Invites her son to many Atfma r 

The ccmedtans ol tl>e Conte de Irangaise agreed to perform Sem/anvs 
in 174Q. and to ensure that the decors could be realaed with the appropriate 
magntude. Voltaire asked Madame de Pompadour, the Due d Aumont and the Due 
da Fteury to persuade the king to pey the expenses. For its first performance in 1 748. 
however, the nimbst of sets was reduced from lot* to one because the space cm 
the stage ol the Contedie (rangaise >vas crowded with spectators la widespread 
custom that plagued various theatres between 1637 and 1769). and because of 
the clumsiness ol the machinery lor changing the scenery. The aetdns. whch were 
sip posed to take place insde a temple, at the door ol a mausoleum, and in a garden 
in front ol a palace, were all performed in front of a single backgroind. designed 
by Dominique-Francoo Stodu. painter at the Menus Ptact&a. Voltaire opposed this 
generic set and denounced the inconsistencies that it caused. He also vehemently 
argued against the pteaerce of spectators on stage. Until 1 769. this greatly affected 
the staging ol plays and restricted the movements ol cometSans. It efeo led to some 
amusing anecdotes. In a performance ol Semtorms in 1748. (or example, at the 
end ol Act III. Nous's shadow was supposed to enter the stage from a lateral wing, 
but with spectators booking the way. a guard was forced to shout: "Make way ler 
the shartow!' The dramatic ellect ol the scene was greatly compromised by this 
unexpected waring, and the entire audence broke Into laughter ** Voltaire, offended 
by Bus incident, but mainly disturbed by the lack of realism Biot it engendered, 
led tl>e opposition to the presence of spaectators on the stage. In his preface to 
Semiramrs, he descitoes the appalling physical context of tlteatres In Bte middle ot 
the elgf iteenth centiry. comp tuning that the eenverted tennis courts and other simitar 
sBuctues dd not do justice to the quality ol plays being performed in Froice at that 
time." 

Alter twenty-we perftrmances m the Contedie frangaise during 1 748 and 
1 749. the ptey was withdrawn from the repertory. SeoMwivs was later performed 
at Fomainebeau la the king, arid (or this occasion Vcrtaire revised many passages 
in the play. Given the small dimensions ol the theatre, some physical aiSustmenta 
were needed. Voltaire also requested that no candelabra be hung from the prose e- 
ruum. (or he needed complete darkness for a night scene in Act Ml. ,p Voltaiie's 
advocacy (or a greotei realsn on stage also applied to declamation and costumes 
were eipected tn be historically more realistic. In 1756. S&miramis was presented 
once mote at the Comfedie Irangaise. with HenrKouia le Kan playing Arzace. His 
performance shook the audience with Its realism, but Voltaire apparently resisted 
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extreme realism In acting. Although he fcught let the greatest possitfe realism in the 
theatrical setting. Voltaire's attitude toward acting remained bound to the French 
tradition that demanded restraint, even in the ex [cession ol passion. 

In 1 759 a radical change was made in a new stagng of Serrhrarrw Using 
Itt poHical Influence. Voltaire succeeded In having the spectators removed from the 
stage of the Com^die frangaise and having specific sets designed for the crucial 
scenes ol his pfcry. In 1 758. alter decades of complaints by Voltare and others about 
spectators on the stage, the comte du Lauraguais compensated the actors of tl*e 
ComAdie trangalse for tl*e kiss of income caused by removing audience seats from 
the stage, 'his century-old trodlton was Irrevocably abefished the fcflowrig year. 1 ’ 
The (Jaaroearance of the spectators transformed the stage mto a tableau, while 
the a tide nee. physically well contained in the auditorium, became more easily 
contrcdable. u The removal of spectators was intended to create a greater illusion 
cn the stage. In eighteenth-century society, however, "illusion’' was rot equaled to 
unreatty. In tact, the distance mtentonalfy mantained between representation and 
reaflty during the seventeenth century was ccflapsed in the eighteenth century, and 
the mechausm for 'deceiving' the spectator became hidden. The aesthetics ol stage 
ilkision Is clearest n Mamontel’s article on 'Entr'acte' from his Lps dttmanu dr> 
Mfdrafure (1 7871. The audience and the actors kve n afferent worlds, he emphaslres, 
and theu autonomy should be maintained to preserve the flusion. Consequently, 
changes ol scenery should be hidden from the audience. This abciiton of the distance 
between representation and reality is also clear In Ferdnando Galli da Biblena's 
treatise t'arcf*rerrura civile (171 1). Although his treatise is supposedly devoted to 
arclrtecture. he writes about theatre and the representation ol archltectu’e. equaling 
represented buildings to theatrical scenery. In regtoupng them under the general 
category ol architecture, the eighteenth-century architect/stage set rfcsigner mpdcltly 
assumed a correlation between architecture and the theatre. 

In the decades renewing the removal of spectators (rom the stage, 
transformations In stage deagn thus tended towrrd greater realism, as did theories 
ol acting and costume design The first thiee pairs of wings no longer hidden 
by spectators gave stage designers a greater ability to create visual effects. The 
machines developed during the second halt of the seventeenth century (such as 
those introduced by Torelll and later by Vigaranl lor the Salle des Meclwiesl also 
enabled stage sets to excess the specifc character of each scene. The acting area 
of the Com6dle fransaise. newly treed from spectators, permitted a new style ot 
acting and a greater mobility tor the actors. 14 The generic sets (Palms A votoof*. in 
which changes of [face were marked only by afferent accessories, were replaced 
by dtterent settings for eatfi scene. 

On August 6. 1 769. the new (reduction of Semtomh opened, with stage 
sets by Paoto Antorio Brunetti. It seems that an arcade In the foreground remaned 
constant, while the background changed as necessary* This stegirvj of Semkamts 
marked a turning point toward more realistic architects! settings In the tlveatre. The 
specificity of the sets not only influenced the realism of the play, but also enabled 
the actors to rrove more (reefy on stage and no longer worry about tranagresslng 
the different conceptual spaces imposed by the scenery. Voltaire had also crltKUed 
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builders tor not prowding diatlnci places lot action cn the same stage, complarting 
that a pubic place, a templs. or a prlaoe coidd be juxuposed on stage to a vestibule, 
a cabinet, etc* To address this proMem of continuity and unity of apace, various 
theatrical devces ever e lex mule ted between 1 760 and 1 7B4. many of them influenced 
by Voltare. IrwJudng a tripartite stage that allowed actions to occur concurrently, and 
ccmpex machinery that permtted guck change; of scenery. In 1 766. Chales-Noolas 
Cochri (171 6-SO) devised a stage divided into three ports tlvat enaUed three scenes 
to be perfumed simultaneously In his Pmjol d’une aaVte ife spectacle pour un r'ltKIr/e 
cfe cxunMa Since three scenes can rtdicaie three different locations united by lire 
front stage. Cochin explains, the rule of unity of place that so often restiicts an 
author’s imagination could be followed moie easily. The partitioned stage indeed con- 
veyed thiee dfferem locations, often needed m plays such as Voltaire's SemvarTvs. 1 ’ 

Ledoux built a tripartite stage in his theatre at Besanpon. deagned after 
1 776. He framed the stage with an undecorated arch, presenting an unobstructed 
view, and dMdad the wde opening into Uxee sub-stages to permt a greater variety 
of scenes. Ledoux's triple scene fulfilled the aesthetic requirement of spatial and 
terreoral coherence, while treating each scene as an indvdual tableau This dvded 
stage proved to be a technical nightmare lot the machinery engineer, however, and 
Ledoux himself lad to outline and pant some of the canvas Id be used on stage." 
Ledoux’s idea of a tri|*e scene may have teen Inspired by at early pioposal by Peyre 
and de Wally for the CtmMe frmgaise." In 1771. they had dsu designed a dmded 
stage, but by the time the tlaatre was built In 1779. successive sets had been 
universe* adopted* 


The new specificity ol theatrical scenery had wide architectural reper- 
cussions, eipec tally in Ihe theones ol Le Camus de Mezrdres. In The GeWutr of 
Archtecrure. one ol the fundamental concepts was to gne each room a destinctwe 
claacter that wcukl accuatety express its destmauon. Sirwe each room or apstment 
In a building is used tor a specific purpose. Le Camus thought, it rnjst be treated 
Aileron tty. The character ol a room would be expressed with certain prcporUcns and 
aichtectural elements: 'The proportion between cne part end the whole determines 
the natural placing ol an object, indiates its kind and supplies the style appropriate 
to every scene .*' 1 Just as generic scenery at the theatre was replaced by elaborate 
and successive sets, in Le Camus’s achltectural theory every room was expierlenced 
in a temporal unfokling ol the architecture space. 

On the exterior, the mediation ol masses and the arteulaton ol lajades 
would express the purpose and reBtrve Importance ol the varous parts of the 
building. In the relationship between garden arid bulking. Le Camus insists that 
the aiSes. the parterres, and the esplanade must be proportonal to the size ol the 
ixjlkfing because it governs the composition. The proportora among the various pans 
are the essential basis of a bulking: “Everything must concur to a single end as 
In stage decoration. where all is corn acted. *® Like a play tellrog a urified story, tlie 
enbre bulking would express the owner's character. "Just as In a play a single action 
occupies the stage, similarly in a bulldog live unity ol character must be observed, 
and truth must capture the magnaticn by presenting itself to the eye."" 


Chapter 3 


Rules of expression 
and the paradox of 
acting 


In the fusi tew pages ot The Genius ol A/chitectun. Le Camus de M6b*ces 
acknowledges the aifiiatlcri ol his theory ol architectural character with the work ol 
Charles Le Brun 11619-90). an influential French painter protected by Colbert and 
Louis XIV. 

The celebrated Le Brun. whose talents do honor to ha country, has 
proved the truth of this principle (character theory) through his char- 
acterization ol the passions; he has expressed the variiws nftecticns ol 
the sod. and has rendered »y. sadness, anger, fury. ctirr*iaas(Ot\ elc, in 
a single ine.' 

Le Brun was entirely committed to the empirical study ol emotions. Ha Conferences 
sur /'expression (16981. sn anatomy ol the passions, became the lirst systematic 
recording ol human physiognomy as It is transformed by emotions. Le Brun s theory 
was most influential on classical and neo-dasscal painting in Ftaree and In England. 2 
but was also important Ice the art ol acting because »t provided a ciear set ol facial 
expressions Hat could be reproduced by actors. Le Camus considered that archi- 
tecture was less defned In terms ol a frozen picture titan as a temporal mfoldmg. 
Therefore, he does not compaie architecture to painting, tail inly mentions how 
forms can evoke specific emotions. According to Le Camus. It is the combined eflect 
ol architecture, panting, aid sculpture that can powerluly convey to the soul "almost 
all the affections and sensations known io us.** The painterly compailson In The 
Genius of Architecture merely introduces the analogy lo theatre, which ike gardening 
and music, involves the spectator/visltor/lisienet in a temporal untoldng ol the artistic 
work. It is therefore the underlying assonption ol this chapter that Le Camus wns 
interested in Le Brun's theory lot its temporal applcabon n acting rather than lor its 
pictorial application In pointing.* 
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Le Brun's theory of expression 

Charles Le Brun. a awtemporaiy ol Claude Perraiit. heped create five Acatttmto 
Boyale de Pelnture ef de Sculpture under Colbert. He presided over the Acadernie 
as cliancetlor fiom 1668 , and as diieetor frotn 16B3. His book Coaf&ettces aui 
l'*XDt*ssion. pubfahed posthumously in 1698. was originally delivered as a lecture 
to the members of live Academia. In it Le Brun de lines the notion ol expression as 
"what stamps the true characters ol every thing |. . .1 Express on is also a part that 
intimates the emotions ol the SoJ. and renders visible the effects of Passions.'* 
Passion is "an emotion ol the Soul* whose cause also has an effect on the body. Le 
Brun explains that -corporeal actions' provoked by passions are induced by the 
motion of the 'nervixia iu ices' tlvat pass thiou(*i live musdes and n scribe a certain 
expression on the body: 

live nerves act only by the spirits contained in the cawties of the bran; 
and the bran lecelves U»e spirits immediately Irom the Uixid. that passes 
ccnimualy through the heart, which heats aid rarefies a so. that, being 
strait conveyed to, and Ming the cortex of the brain, a certain fluid |uce 
is there produced, oiled Animal sprite." 

The soU was said to be located in 'a little pfcwtd in live middle ol the brain* - wliat 
Descartes called the pineal gland. Le B/un thus maintains that tl>e lace is the most 
expressive part of the body because of Its closeness to the soul. The eyebrows, 
because ol their physical proximity to the pineal gland, are rrost Indicative ol live 
pessons. Likewise, the mouth reflects the movements ol the heait because the heart 
is where we feel the effects of the passions. These effects are (elt n every function 
ol the body, such as the heartbeat, digestive function, and internal heat. They ate 
also expressed by every part of the body, as we recognize anger or wrath in 'a nan 
clenching his fists, md seeming to strike.-’ Le Brun divides the range ol passions 
Inin two categories. live ample passions and the compound ones, and gives an 
extended tfescr ©ticn of their physical manifestations. Of anger, he writes: 

When Anger seizes the SouL it is expressed by red and fiery Eyes, the 
Pupl wild and flashing, the Eyebrows U*e. either lifted up er depressed, 
the Forehead very trownng. with wrinkles between the Eyes, the Nostnls 
open and extemfed; the Lps pressing together, the Under One rising 
above the Upper, leaving the comers ol the Mouth somewhat open, and 
forming a cruel and disdamfuf smile. The Teeth veil seem to gnash, 
and live Mouth loam; the F*e appear pale h one pt*e and n flamed In 
another, but swelled all over; live Veins ol live Forehead. Tempfes and 
Neck also swelled and extended, and the Hail standng on end. In time, 
the Person thus affected will seem rather to pant than breathe, the Heart 
berg oppressed by the abixidarce of blood (lowing to its relief." 

Le Brun's intention was to provxde painters with an elaborate description of facial 
movements to signify specific emotions. Although he might have aoupfit to establish 
'a scientific analysis of the principles govemng expression so that panters might 
work not in imitation of nature but accordng to its laws, creatively.' the text and 
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iikistratiora ot the Confidences were soon recognised as 'fixed patterns for 
expression."’ Various facial traits and lines of tlie eyebrows and mouth began to 
serve as ready-made tarrulae to express specifc emotions. This codification of fsoal 
expression was to have an impact also on acting theories tlvoughout the eighteenth 
centay. French actors started to model tl«eii bodify movements and facial gestures 
on coddled rules of expression derived from Le Brun. Hla dual Influence on painting 
and the theatre became especially evident n a French form of entertainment during 
the bate eighteenth century, known as Tabir&ia viverifs Denis Diderot promoted this 
form of actag, in which actors would woup and regroup to 1am compositions derived 
from paintings acclaimed for the intensity of tlveir emotional effect, such as those of 
Jean-Bapbste Greuze. In 1761. for example, the ComAde itfAeme presented Les 
ncces dWft*juiz). using Greuze’s painting L' Accord*# do «iV age as tl>e model lor a 
taOleao vrvani According to the Mercure de France, the garments and attitudes of 
the actors resembled those n the painting, and daring the scene of the wedding 
festivities, the curtain was drawn to reveal the tableau. 1 11 

Le Brun'a influence on the theatre went far beycnd tl«a literal use of *kve' 
paintings as models fa theatrical scenes. He nutated a theory of acting in which 
actors were taught to reproduce almost mechanically the emotions Identified 
in hirnan physiognomy to evoke the same emotions in spectators. This concept 
seduced the scientific mintta of the Erfightenment but was rot without cppasition. 
It lekmded the centoy-dd debate on the mortf status ot actors and Canadians and 
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the authenticity of thru emotions. Actors themselves were drv.ded rifo two opposing 
factions whose major point of contention concerned the foie of conventions in the 
art of acting. Thev debated whether actors reedy fett the emotions they were con- 
veying to tlie auderce or whether they were generating an appearance of emotions 
ushg acting techniques. Some believed m an "inner sensitivity common among al 
educated men" that could leveal truth and authentic emotions, while others shared 
Le Brim's belef tliat expression could be reduced to a code. The theatrical stage thus 
became the site for an open debate on the moral, social, and artistic role of con- 
ventions. in a century wtien theatre was pervasive. 

In his RMaxSons crttktues sur to podsfe er to pektlure <17191. I'abbe >on- 
Baptiste Du Bos (1670-1742) seemed to reconcile these portions, first by praising 
the Illusion of 'artifioal passions," and then by presenting his theory of an inner 
sensitivity that could fudge taste in the arts (the essential component that prevented 
the eighteenth century from fating into refauvsml. Du Bos redefined the balance 
between the intellect and the artistic ntixtlcn he called "sentiment," emphasising 
that reason could be used only to justify this intuitive judgment. Since moments 
of passion are usually foliowed by days of sadness, art that relies on passionate 
emotions aoukl recreate artificial passions that would alow us to taste the defeghtfii 
side of emotions while avcidng their unpleasant cense (fiances. 11 Nature has made 
us in such a way that we are affected by the emotions and sufferng of anyone or 
anything that approaches us. Du Bos writes. This is why actors who are touched by 
the characters they a/e impersonating can affect us dlrectfy. Unlie Le Brun. Du Bos 
believed tint an actor had to feel the emotions he was portraying in erder to touch 
a spectator, rather than using a gesture code. The argument, however, was not a 
simple one. since Du Bos also spoke of an artistic dstance that enabled the artist 
Ipoet. planter, or actor) to create artificial passions tliat were not equvalent to the 
emotions that inspired them. As opposed to the crignal pessons that take hold of 
us entirely, he writes, artificial passions let us be the master of out emotions, sirwe 
we can take a distance from their intensity and deode on tlieir duration. 1 ' 

Du Bos devotes an entire section to such artistic dstance and theatrical 
Illusion. He argues against the notion tliat the poetry of words, the verisimlltude uf 
a stage set and the apparent truthfulness of an actor's declination can make us 
believe we me witnessing o real event instead of a performance. The difference 
between flu sum end reality must be maintained for the work of art to be fully 
appreciated. We do not go to the theatre expecting to witness real action. Du Bos 
continues, and even though »ve may be touched by it. we reman aware that we are 
witnessing an imitation." To prove tliat pleasure from a theatrical performance is not 
caused by the illusion itself, tvs notes that this pleasure is often greater when we 
become aware of the workings of the lluslon. and when we can appreciate the wort 
a second time. For Du Bos. the artistic distance produces a cathartc effect at the 
theatre This artistic catharsis enables the spectator to witness artificial passions 
with controlled pain. These passions are weaker than natural passions but are 
moie bearable to the spectator, who can observe the sltuitnn on stage without 
suffering the same degree of pain as In leal life.’* Du Bos devotes an entire section 
to tltt notion that dramatic poetry "purges the passions" by showing spectators the 
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dstractions and aberrations to wtiiti the passions can lead One of the fkst object wee 
of theatre was to teach maals by inspiring hatred of wee and love of virtue." 

The apparent opposition between those who defended the role of actors 
as catalyst of emotions, and those who favored the use of conventional signs to 
portray passions, led to an important debate on the notation of gestae and voice 
at the theatre. In panting, tacaf expressions were tabulated by Le Brun and later 
competed by Lavuter. In dance the need for a system of notation had always been 
recouped; But In theatre the recording of actois' gestures remained controversial. 
Seme, such as Servandcni d’Hannetalre" and Dodos in the E/xycfcpddl- objected 
that annotating a play would produce uniform performances, reduce act as to 
puppets, and give absolute authority to the person who made the annotations. 
Others, such as Du Bos. considered notation as the founds ton of the ‘science of 
playacting. 


The paradox of the actor 

The actor Lugl fbccobonl, in his Perishes sur la cteciamarnv) (17401. contemned the 
French acting style as contrived and artificial. He believed that an actor should * feel" 
the emotions In order to create an Illusion for tlie spectators. His son. Antonio 
Francesco RiccoJoni. In his L'Aft itu thMtre i XXX (1 7501. insisted instead 

that an actor should undersund 'the natural reactions of others and imitate them on 
stage through complete control of his expression."" Even though acting theories 
remaned tended between these two apparently contradictory positions, al agreed 
that actors could succeed in communes ting a wide range of emotions by closely 
following a set of conventional gestures. The debate was concerned mere with the 
degree of personal feelings that an acta was permitted to convey. 

The treatise of F. Ftcccbonl, the son. systematically descrfces the vaious 
components that constitute the art of ectng. mciudng gestures, voice, and defa- 
mation. In the section on gestae, he teserbes the general position of the body, then 
the bead, arms. etc. It is in his section on 'Went acting" tint Riccobon emphasizes 
the physiognony of the face and explotly lecals Le Brun'a theory of expreason. 
However, his description of specific passions, and how they ate expressed by tlie 
inflexions of the eyebrows, by the movements of the mouth and tlie eyes, is arned 
specifically at the art of acting; he says tlxst the actor should use the ipper part 
of tlie face to convey the greatest effect, instead of the mouth a chin. Even though 
these movements of the face are r eg dated by specific convention?. RicccPom also 
notes that *4 Is a great advantage if one received from native pronounced traits." 
An acta can acqure the ability to wrinkle the toreliead a to frown the eyebrows but 
to ‘express with the face in a sensitive manner’ It is helpful for an acta to have the 
eyes "of a stnkirvg color and a liveliness that can be perceived from afar.'" Riccoboni 
certamfy was not opposed to an acta contributhg hisAier own personal character to 
the rule being portrayed. In fact, he emphasized tlie Innate character of each a cl or 
(physiognomy, eye color, voice, etc.) and Insisted that an actor not piay a role whose 
charactei wes opposed lo his/her own. He believed that acting involved playing ai 
trie recogrczed indmduWTy of every actor, and recommended ttiat those who warned 
to play comedy, fa example, must find "the kind of roles that are must sutable to 
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their latent, but mostly to ther taco and voice. _al He warns against forcing erne's 
voce or Hying Id clange Its natural tone. or. even wtrae, trying to imitate the voice 
ol anothei actor. It one has severe eyes md a liarsh voice, one should not try to 
express emotions Inspired by love, lie writes. Even though the signs that express a 
teeing may be wel known and can be learned, one should avod expressing certain 
amotions, teelngs or passicns tliat would seem contradctory to one's Innate 
character, for it would deny the 'spproprtateness ot character. ' Iheretore, it appears 
that F. Rlccoboni" s positxm was not so <Wferen! from that ot his lather, both believed 
that the actor had to start from an internal ccndiuon to express various emotions cr 
passions. Nevertheless, for F. Rlceobcmi, the actor's art was in mastering and 
submitting cne's emotions to the rties ot expression. The actors could create the 
impression ot being penetrated by certan emotions, but coud rot let those emotions 
truly invade them, otherwise they would be In no position to act. ter In a play “feeing* 
follow one another with a rapdity that is umatural The short duration ot a play toice* 
this haste wlwh gives the theatrical action the intensity that it needs. " n 

Denis Diderot <1713-841 carried forward the debate between the two 
cpptamg positions In acting theory, n his own wt rings on the theatre. The text Hurt 
presents his views on the art ot acting most explicitly, ie praraitoxe sur to come den. 
leeds to ccnckjslcns that seem contradictory to a pool ton Hut ha etcxjuantly defended 
In his earlier writings on the theatre, such as Entretrens sur to fUs nature/ (1767). 
Diderot devoted hmsetl to the srt of the theatre only Lnety n 1757 he wrote a play 
entitled be Ftfs nature/. followed by a series ol philosophical reflections in his 
fnbsbena sur to K s nature/ that defined a new theatneal gerre. Tlie tolWwing year, 
he published a second play. Le Pate de tamitie. followed by Disco urs su' Is potato 
<frarru«que. Tlie (May was not immedately received with the enthusiasm tliat its 
author (rod ex|>ecied. tut ivonetMess was a significant development in el(*iteenth- 
century tlieaue. Tliese two plays, accompanied by thru theoretical discussions, 
constitute tlie founding works of the Oram* bourgeois. A fundamental objective uf 
this new dramatic genre was to depc-l the movements ot the human sod as truthful* 
as posable n an attempt to raise the moral values of the spectators. Sensitivity was 
a basic replacement that woiid guide even the most mediocre actor to express 
truthful emotions on stage. 2 ' 

Diderot's next involvement in the theatre came more than a decade 
later, when Grimm entrusted him with tlie task of wrltng a review of a recent book 
on actmg entitled Garrick ou tos acreurs anglais <1769).” Diderot admired Hie 
(toy-acimg ability ol David Garrick to distance his expression from the feelings of 
his souL A week later. Diderot enUiusiasticafly wrote to Grimm and announced 
that Hie boo* had inspired !«m to write what might be !»s finest and most original 
pece: 'It a a beautiful paradox. I man tan that medperity a the attribute ot sensitive 
comedians; extreme sensitrvity produces narrow-minded comedans; calm and 
cocJ-headedness. the suMme ones.' 2 * A year later, the 'beautiful paradox.' a 
sixteen -pege essay, appeared in the Conesporuiance f/rMra'e under the title 
Observations sur une brochure inUUMe Game * ou Jes aefeura anglais. Diderot's 
inspired text was rewritten many times and at least fwe versions are known to exist 
Although It was ixiblished only posthumously in the nneteenth century (183». 
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Diderot's manuscript was known to many ol his contempaariea and prompted 
cojntlesa attacks fa Ita controversial depiction ot octet a' Oj&oua moral sense. The 
prlmoy Quality of the greatest come dans, he claimed, was their ability to reproduce 
realistic signs of emotions without ever sensing them. Diderot was suggesting that 
acting is an art of imitation Hot undermines authentic emotions, and tlvat the cold 
and rati trial reprodjction ol convent! trial gestures was far superior to aiy felt (nat trail 
emotion. 3 

The parade* that oc coped Diderot was nat a simple opposition between 
art and nntire, Iwwever. Diderot believed that convention was ultimately founded 
on nature. In comparing "tears raised by a tragedy of real lile' and those raised by a 
"touching narrative,* Diderot warns that while the drectness arid immediacy of the 
natural wcrld may seem superor to the wcrld created cn stage, the former M more 
v Unstable, it may not reach its audience in a controled way and cannot be repeated 
with tlie same fetva. if an actcr truly felt the emotions he is expected to portray cn 
stage, he argues, t would be impossible fa that acta to perform the same role every 
nghl with the same genuheness and success. He believed that Mile Claron {whom 
he considered a sUjiime octressl truly ogfartenced the torment of the characters ahe 
impersonated when rehearsing a new play, but once she fuly possessed her roie, 
she lepeated it with no emotion: ' she is the soul of a great rrannegun that envelops 
her; her rehearsals fixed It to her."“ 

Fa centuries, fams ol acting had been dosefy related to the content of 
what was being performed, and so aettog was a form of rhetoric. Diderot, however, 
undermined tl*s rdatioishp. In his /Vadoxe. he conceived performing as an an form 
tn and of itself, with no reference to what was being performed. In other .words, this 
amounted to a dnorce between form and content His position on the laiaie character 
of comedians was afso mae radical than that of any of his predecessors. While F. 
Riccobori put forward a thesis simlar to Diderot s. that actas dd not teel the pasaicn 
they enacted on stage but only reproduced recognizable signs, he suit believed 
that oertain roles were mae sppropnate to some actas because of affinities to 
their personal character. Diderot, on the oflter hand, denied that comedians have a 
character at all. It is not that they have lost tlneir natural character because they 
contlrudly personify others, he nsista; this would be nvataxtog the effect lot the 
cause. Instead, actors can play an rnfnite number of roles precisely because they 
have no character of their twn. xr 

Diderot has often been accused of phlosoptvcal Inconsistency in his 
theory ol acting, for he posthumous work appears to contradct the thesis of 
he earlier wok. partlcutarty his theory for the drame bourgeois, but also many of hia 
texts for the Salons that address the sensitivity of spectatas. The apparent con- 
tradetion between he early .vntings where he claimed that actas should rely a 
their authentic emotions, and his Patadoxe that gave pnority to codified gestures, 
however, may not be entirely inecoiwtable if we consider them closely. As In the 
PactnSoxa. Diderot's £ri(reberu aiticues every aspect of Frerxfi theatre that opposes 
verisimlltude. including the generic decos and the declamatory style that devotes 
from realty. The actas' r elation ship on stage Is eg us by unnataal slrce they maintan 
a fixed distance among themselves, never (faring 'to took each ofher to the face, tan 
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their backs 10 the spectator, move close to one another. part, or rejoin." Diderot 
suggests Instead a more natural arrangement on the stage similar to the raWenu 
in painting. 1 * One of the reasons why Diderot s two major tests on theatre seem 
to contradict each other *s that they were written from opposite viewpoints: the 
PaiaJitte focuses on the actor, while the frmeriens considers emotions evoked 
In the spectator. The /Vaitoxe could be defined ss Ihe science of acting, whle the 
E/ilretons elaborates on the art of performance. In Diderot's search tor truthful 
expression, these works depict two ades ot a unified reality. Truthlulness at the 
theatre does not involve showing things as they are In nature, for this is only 
commorplace, Diderot wntes: 'Truthfulness on stage consists In the conformity uf 
actions, of discourse and expression, of the voice, movement and gesture with an 
ideal model imagned by the poet, ard often exaggerated by the come dan.'” 

Diderot's the cry of acting, like Le Brut's interest in physiognomy, was 
closefy related to the theory of chsrscter in architecture at that time, like an actor 
learning the signs tlvat express specific emotions, an architect would iearn a con- 
ventional language of In as. masses, and ornaments to express specific characters 
The dime of the Invalides. tor example, with its pyramidal composition and the base 
from whch f rises so majestically, inspires grandeur and magnificence. Le Camus 
Oe MAziAras writes. As the subtle movements of an actor* s eyebrows can express 
alone a wide range of emotions, the relative heights ot buildings (the roo tines terming 
an aictutectural expressive feature) efeo express a complex modulation of human 
emotions. Deserting the juxtaposition of masses of different height in a courtyard. 
Le Camus explains: 'Buildings of different height around a single space embody the 
degiees that separate sadness from cheerfulness.'* Wth the perspective effect 
and the movement of the viewer, the modulation of masses and the projection ot 
various parts cai tribute to an i mores son ot movement in the facades. In addition to 
the modulation of the masses, the variation of the roofline ensures tlvat live intended 
character of a Ixilldng will be expressed, like the gesture of an actor on stage, even 
from a g’eat distfnee. Le Camus ilustrates this noticn by referring to the "rrwrptuny' 
of live garden facade of live Chflteau de Versailles. If one looks at the ensemble from 
a distance. live facade appears as a long, monotonous, high wall. If the architect had 
broken the rigidity ot the roofline and the uniformity ot the mass, however, this 
modulation would have given it 'playfulness and life." he concludes. The reasons 
again are provided by live rules of perspective and optics, emphaslang once more 
that the bulking cannot be reduced to a fiouen image - a painting - but demands a 
temporal experience of the composition: 

The masses, the recesses, md the projecting bays concur to produce the 
effect In plan they give vanety; in live masses they supply grace, and 
m the elevation they break the monotony of the straight line, which 
would otherwise terminate the building and make it wearisome and 
dul Perspective causes the projecting bays to seem higher than those 
that form the body of the structure; and to our eyes they have Die 
advantage of standing out «id tracing live form of tlveir plan against 
the skies.*’ 


C&uiitir and Jon 


Dxtorot himself devoted a lew disparate reflections 10 me question ol architecture 
and expresson. In his Esseis sur Is pemture. an entre chapter deals with atchitectuie 
as the mother of al the arts; unlike the arts ol imitation such as paining and sculpture, 
atchitectuie has no mottel in natute. he writes. In Le monument de la place de Reims 
117601, Diderot explicitly addresses the expressive role of architecture and the 
destination of holdings, cnticizng the g moral lack of Intention and appropriateness 
in most contemporary buffings: 'Architects do not ask themselves: Who! is the man 
oh|ect ot my buddng? What wll It be used for? What will be the clicumstances m 
which events will take placer” Consegienthy. buiklings may be beautiful, but milk* 
the great temptes of antigoty, he writes, they are not necessarily surtable fiv the site 
ar»J the purpose tor which they are built. "It a project takes into consideration the 
time, place, naton. and destination for which it is IxiilL the proportion of masses and 
vods, of forms, ornaments, and all that is related to the art will vary infimtefy.'” The 
main role of the architect Is to consider varous expressive means and to ensure that 
the destination of a bulking is clearly asserted. 

Th»s ability of architecture to indicate its usage a precisely what ©copied 
Le Camus de Mezifrea In The Genius of Architecture but, as opposed to his pre- 
decessors, Le Camus 4 so understood that the infinite variations provided by lire 
expressive means of architecture would have to be orchestrated In a manner tint 
exceeded the objective cataloging of Le Brun's characters. Like Diderot Le Carrus 
also drew from both convention and nature in his seaich for truthful expression. He 
devised an architectural language that could be understood at once by the spectators, 
but that coukl not be reduced to a angle code. Architecture, he thought, could 
express its destination by evoking specific emotions or sensations through Its 
proportions, the modulation of Its masses, the rhythm of its facades, and the variation 
of Its foollines, but like a poem in which the overall meaning cannot be reduced 
to that of the separate words, the character of a buikSng resisted transparent 
language 

Le Camus observes that tl>e articulation of a facade "gives life’ to a 
bulking, but also nsists on a close correspondence between the interior decoration 
and the exterioi expression. The ointments of a facade are like theaucal costumes 
that convey appropriate character. If the degree of richness In a facade Is rot con- 
sistent with tlie interior decoration, it produces a sensation lie that of 'a person in 
a siperbfy braided coot but with the rest ot his attire poor, rustic, and uncouth.'** 
Dinng the second half of the eighteenth century, the appropriateness of actors' 
clothing to their specific chstacter was a subject of controversy. Before then, 
costumes were usually very elaborate, m accordance with the prevailing taste of 
the tme. Actors invented new fas lions for the stage that were then adopted by the 
general puttie on the streets of the capital" In his article on 'Decoration" lor the 
Encyclopedic. Marmcntel condemns the current practices of theatrical costume. He 
advises active to use costumes that si*t the character and tlie situation, raised ot 
relying on Undtlmal elegant tragic dresses and ornate wigs. * It to the spectator who 
shouU be displaced, rot the spectacle, and Hus Is what 41 actors she tod ccnsider for 
every role they play. Then Cesar would no! appeal with a square wig. nor woiid 
Uiysses come out ail powdered from the midde of Ihe waves. *“ 


(it acting 


Mamwntel was not alone in peadhg la mae realstic costumes. In lus 
Sag&o sopra /'opera i n musfce ( 1 7561. Frarcesco Algarotti dscusses ihe impoctarme 
f« costones to represent current usage as closely as possible." Similarly, Louis 
Charpentier in Causes de « decadence dir god sur le tr>&Slia <17631 argues that an 
overly efeborata costume, with too marry diamoivJs or a m solaced richness, lotuses 
attention on tire actor (a. most often, the actress) to the detriment ol the character 
being represented (le personage*." In his treatise 0e fan dl/ Widdtre (I76». >erv- 
Baptiste Nougarat also conolains abcut the inappropriate costumes at the theatre 
Actors undermine the theatric* illusion by weal rig garments that are not suitable lor 
their character, he argues." 

The growing concern la theatrical attire daing the eighteenth century 
led to a renewed debate oner the use ol masks and make-up on stage. Nougaret 
writes that in antigjity. Greek and Roman actors used masks representing icy on one 
side and sadness a the other. This daible-prolile mas* expressed al the passlcns 
that agitated the acta. Declamation was written in a form similar to musical notation, 
and the movements arrJ gestures ol actas were recorded in a similar lashion. 
Ntxigarei explains a fordamental dillerence between the "symbolic" lotm ol acting 
in antiquity and that ol his contemporaries; the modem actor, he wntes, expresses 
passions with the lace, and mist try to reproduce the signs ol these passiaia as 
naturally as possible. Ncxigaret's concern echoed tlvoee ol contemporary actas such 
as Wile Clairol, the famous interpreter of Voltare'a tragedies, who was cpposed to 
the use ol powdering known as "grimage," a makeup that disfigured the actors' 
laces. It hoped to reflect the poor light ol the stage, but its principal lunctwn was 
to distinguish between a normal individual and a theatrical one. Clairon generally 
cpposed It because it masked the (ace ol the acta and tedjced the possible range 
ol local expressions. 

The complex relationship between natural and symbolic expression at 
the theatre during the eighteenth century casts some light on a am fa situation in 
architecture. In antiquity, the double-sided mask was suftaent lor expressing tl*e 
entire range ol emotiois required ol an acta, as Ihe lew archrtectural orders were 
sufficient (cc expressing) ifw entire r&npe of architectural pfo^rsms; a tempo of Apoik> t 
a tempo ol Venus, a any other kind ol bolding. Toward the end ol tlte seventeenth 
century. Le Bum's theory ol expression marked a radical change not only in painting. 
Ixit h acting theoiy and to some extent in architecture as well. He believed that every 
passion was specific and that their signs were universal. Consepiently. when Le 
Bum waked cccssonally as an architect hs practice reflected Its theory ol clwacta, 
using codified architectural elements such as the classical coders but also con- 
ventional monographic elements and symbolic motifs. In the twelve pavilions he 
designed for the Chateau <fe Marty, these elements ate easily rearfcPIe and express 
the destrnatitn of each bufdng. rts the cry of expression work! nffcience architectural 
theales ol the first hall ol the eighteenth century, such as those ol J.-F. Blondel and 
Boflrnnd. lor whom the notion ol convention was predominant 

Lata in the sixteenth century, the number ol characters and passicna 
portrayed at the theatre increased as gestures and fad al expressions grew more 
compexarvd as the innate character ol each acta was recognized. At the same time. 
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me range of architectural programs also rrwltclied. In L'An du cht^t/e. F. RicccfconJ 
atf*<ccated ths intivittealizabon of character, stating mat every actor should play rotes 
mat correspond to higher own character. 43 Toward the end of the eighteenth century, 
Ledcux brought mis quest for IndhJfduai affirmation into his architectural the cry. arvJ 
went so f^ as to invent a specific architectural form to express the miivdusHy of 
each client Although Le Canus did not hvent a new Architectural form for each client 
of his hdteiV partfcuYers, his public monument for the conservation of grah In Paris, 
me Hafte au bl6 t inscribed in the (tense urban structure a tniy irnovatwe form that 
cleefty announced Its ur^recedented archilectiral program. 


Part 2 


Play-acting and the culture of 
entertainment: architecture 
as theatre 



Chapter 4 


Theatre as the locus 
of public and social 
expression 


II me theatre can be used as a lens to look at the CfiesUtn ol expression In eighteenth- 
century architectural theory, it Is because since the beginning ol the centuty, 
theatrically <A social Me had extended gradually beyond the physical boundaries ol 
theatre txiilifirrga and out into the crty. The rcfe <A theatre became much broader than 
simply a lam ol entertainment, n changed how ndrvrtaals related to one another In 
scwety. Actng was no longer restricted to the perlormlng stage In theatres, it became 
a way to contact onesell n society. 

In hs novel Persian tenors (1721). Charles de Secondat. baron de la Bride 
et de Montesqueu 11689-1756), expiated a recent lascinatlon with exoticism to 
comment on this new lotm ol social oteractOn. One ol his characters, Rica, e Persia! 
visitor to Paris, nirveiy describes the behavior ol spectators In theatre boxes and 
mistakes them lor mute actors. Through the eyes ol tills visita. Montesquieu wus 
In fact deserting a social behavmi ttiat was strongly criticized by many ol his 
contemporaries: 

Yesterday I saw something ratlier odd. although m Paris A happens every 
day. Toward the end ol the afternoon, everyone assembles and goes to 
perform In a sort o I show, called, so I lave heard, a play. The main action 
a oi a platform, coled the stage. At each side ycxi can see. In little 
compartments ciled Poxes, men and women acting tat scenes together, 
rather like those that we lave in Persia. Here there may be a woman 
urbappy In love, who Is expressing her amorous yearnings, whte another, 
with great vivacity. may be devtaiing her lover with her eyes, and he looks 
at her In the same way. Every emotion is displayed on the lace ol these 
people, and conveyed with an elorjjence which is all the more ell oct/ve 
lor bang slent Here tl>e actresses are visible only down to the waist, 
and usually hare a shawl, out ot modesty, to cover their arms. Down 
below/ there la a crowd ot people standing up. who make lun ol those 
who are performing above, arid they In turn laugh at those below. 
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Butthose who exevt themselves most are certain people who are chosen 
tor this (xjrcose at an early ape. to endure tabgue. They are cMtped to be 
everywliere: they po through places that nobody knows except them- 
selves, and cirrib with surprising skill from tier to tier, they me up, they 
me down, and n every box; they dive, so to speak, they pet lost, then 
reappear. often tliey *> away Irorn where one performance is going cri 
in order to act in another. |. . .1 Eventually everyone goes oft to a room 
where they act a special sort ot play. It begns *vth bows and continues 
with embraces. Tliey say that however sll^Uy one man knows another, 
he has the rlQTii to suttocate him.' 

As In other eighteenth-century novels that used the theatre ns a setting lor 
consdeiing convention and appear mice In society, Montesquieu emphasaed the 
reversibility ot the rctes ol actor and spectator, and the ctmpfementanties ol seeing 
and being seen. Spectators not orty performed ter their peers; they often interacted 
tcoifly with the action cn stage. 1 As social actors, they fell compelled to proclam their 
appreciation ol the plot, to improvise new rhymes, and to interrupt the play when 
they fudged It to be unworthy of that attention. Part ot the audience even speceftf ed 
In this * quality control" of new plays, and became known n France as 6 » riague One 
such group ot improvised critics in Paris was led by Chevalier Jecques-Pochette 
de la Motive, a Casanova ot sorts and kng ot mischief. Very Influential In theatre 
circles. La Motive's claque was feared by everyone related to the stage. His 
influence could make a play a resoundnp success or destroy it completely in a few 
minutes. Desperate authors, nsecire over the late of their play, would try to bribe 
him tor some applause. Opposing t actions woiid pay him to cause a commotion that 
would lead to the demise of the plsy and its author. He once runed a play sanpfy by 
yawning continuously. "The contagion ot his yawns spread through the whoie 
audience aid truly attacked the actors themselves! Ironcsly. La MortAie's career 
as a critic was terminated after he himself wrote a plsy that was received so brntty 
that he lost al creddilty. 

The public inclination to interact with a play, and olten to interrupt it. was 
due partly to the design of the auditorium. Most boxes m a horseshoe theatre dd not 
lace the stage, so spectators' attention tended to drift toward the* peers. Alsu, until 
the last decades of the eighteenth centuiy. the parterre usually provided no seats, 
and the spectators who were forced to staid throughout a performance were more 
Ikety to display the* lack of interest In a play by reacting to It. Moreover, the numeious 
spectstcrs Imamfy the young and members ot the upper rank) who sat on the stage 
ot the ComAde franpaae in Paris until 1759 often moved around freely and Invaded 
the performing area. The presence ot both actors mid spectators on stage and the 
almost uniform lighting throughout the theatre made it difficult to dstinpuish the 
acting In the play fiom other kinds ot acting. 

The tendency tor theatrical acting to serve as a model Icr socaf expression 
is described must eloquently In Angola 11746). a satirical novel by Chewf*r de La 
MorliAre himself, and one of the most pcpular boudoir books m France during the 
second Ml ot the eighteenth centuiy. Prince Angola was sent to a fairy queen tram 


d faraway land to complete his education «i a mamer tlvat would avoid lim having 
to heart Broken by love. This pot serves as a pretext for a inflating description of 
the manners and customs of Pahs at the time. To show Prince Angola appreciate 
behavicr W hlpfi society. Aimatr. a courtier and dose friend of the Pnnce. takes him 
to the Opera, where he is presented with a new social code. At first (failed by the 
iwvelty and magical Uuson of the scene, the Pnnce graduaty becomes more relaxed, 
and even starts lettering to the Opera with what La MoriCe desetbes as 'some 
vulgarity", that is to say. he gives It his whole attention. Meanwhile. Am*, who a 
more experienced than the Pnnce. simpers, guzzes al ol the women, and does not 
sit stil for a moment in bs seat, cn which he sprawls rather that sits. The Prince a 
most annoyed by AJmalr giietfy humming what the actors are singing on stage. 
Weary of this perpetual movement, the Pnnce asks Almafr how he can appreciate 
the play since ha apperrs to be completely da traded. Aim* repflea scornfully that 
men of his reputation go to the theatre primarily to see the wtmen and to be seen. 
It suffices to listen to a few celebrated passages to then prase the play to excess c r 
to (tongrate it entirety* 

Their arrival and departure from the theatre were dso crucial moments 
of the theatrical experience. Later in tire book, the Prrtce makes a second visit to the 
theatre. Alter spending many days partying n the country, a group ol courtiers, 
Inciudng Angola, decide to retim to town to see a play at the Corrode fraipaae 
Although they have seen It marry times, the play Is fashionable and Urey could not 
miss this performance because all of Paris would certainly attend it This time. the 
most important events In the 'ritual' of theatre-gong happen outside the theatre, 
during the transition between the street arid lire audtorrum. As tlrey arrive at the 
entrance ol the theatre, women pretend to hide their faces to play irvoograto as tlrey 
gj up the man stairs, but make sure to be recognized before reaching their box. 

Tire author emphasizes the presence of the 'charming women, dad in 
their most sumptuous garments* who * simply cams to parade the* charms in the 
halt -light of the Uieaue.' and tire fasluorv*le disinterest ol the men who crowded 
the stage. then left dumg the most interesting passage of the play, disturbng the 
actwa and displaying tlreir calculated b ere dam to eveiyone. 8 This apparent noncha- 
lance and spontaneous audience response demonstrated that actors aid spectators 
Inhabited the sane world m the middle of the eighteenth centuiy. and that this world 
was in no way dstinct from real life. The city itself was regad ed as an extensnn of 
the theatre, and eigiteenttvcentury authors consciously acknowledged this direct 
reiabamhip. In 1 749. Fieldng spoke of London as "a society in which stage and street 
were firerairy intermixed.*® A few years later. In his Lefbe 3 Monsieur D'Alembert 
I175BI, Jeen-Jscgues Rousseau characterized urban man as an actor. It is precisely 
because the rules and conventions that regulated social behavior were set so clearly 
and led become so mgraned in ther way of Me that spectators a*, the tlieatre and 
urban actors could behave with this urcamy spontaneity. Rrthard Sennett explains 
these actions By saying they were perceived as signs rather than symbols. "People 
t»d rot at every moment have to engage in a process of deco dog to know what was 
beirg said to them behind the gesture. This was the kige ol the pant: spontaneity 
was a product ol artificiality.'® 


PUrMOng and Dm oultuia ut 


The rules of civility and conventions at the theatre 

A pungent critic ol his own time, Diderot concludes his Parallax of Acting by 
comparing me cornelian to a social actcr, stating that bath succeed m their enterprise 
not by bemg sensitive, but by simulating signs ol true emotion: ’When we say 
in sooery that a man is a great comedian. we do not mean to say mat he (eels, but 
tamer tliat he excels in simulating e mo tons, even though he feela rotling.' 0 The 
ndfv.dud in sooery who pleases everyone. a^usnng higher discourse to me situation 
and speaking positively on every subject, has no innate character, Diderot writes. 
'This person is a professional adulator, a peat courtier, a great comedian." 8 In his 
apparent criticism ol the come dan and the social actor. Diderot is in lad atudng to 
a much broader concern related to the notion of authenticity and the rc*e ol con- 
ventions in society. 

The set of codified bebawois that seemed to dominate the poUe domain 
was not entirely new m me eighteenth century; its sources cm be traced back to 
the rules dictated by the art of civilly and txbnsAsnce n me previous century. 
From the errly seventeenth to the mld-elghteenth century, numerous manuals on 
civil conduct were published in France. Their best prernse was that a person's inner 
qualities were not sufficient for him/her to become a 'gentleman' or a "lady", each 
individual had to learn the rtfes of civil conduct to understand fusAter place n society, 
to project an appropriate appear arcs, arid to provide pleasing company. Moreover, 
the art of pleasing was not an optional pastime, it was a real duty. In the art of 
conversation, for example, it was not enough to understand everythng the other was 
saying, one had to appear to be listening. 10 

These rules of bfonsdonce may seem arbitrary and easy to manputate 
because tlvey regulated only appearances and allowed intention and action to be 
daconnected. However, the status of conventions in eighteentlxentuiv French 
ciiture eludes slmplstlc definitions. Ther arbitrary native never led to disposable 
rules. Instead, tliey became a basic ground for both ethical and aesthetic judgment 
in arts, as well as in sees/ behaviors. Even n me gallant society of me eighteenth 
century, where social conventions were most refined, and where every minute 
gesture - me intonation of me voce, tmidity in the eyes - could be forged and 
manipulated to convey a calculated impression, me transgression of tins shared 
common language could be read as perjury and lead to mmedote social condem- 
nation. 

The revel by Choderlos de Lados. les Matsons dangeteuae* <!7B2J, 
clearly Illustrates mis complexity. The story is about ultimate power involving two 
masters ol emotional lllusionism: live Marquise de Merteul and the Vicomte 
de Volinont Playing with the signs that served to indicate consent between 
lovers, me Mrrquoe and the Vicomte entei into a cruel contest to determine who 
can most successfully manipulate appearances of love to deceive a fated prey. 
In a letter written to tire Vcomte. the Marquise de Merteuil is proud of her 
perfect control over emotions arid her ability to master the signs md gestures that 
normally Indcate a woman's love. She describes in great detoi how she plans to 
rdlciie PrSvan, one of her suitors, by leading him on. pretending to have feflen for 


When we went into supper be ottered me his arm. Accepting it. I was 
wicked enough to make my land tremUe tghtly in his and. as we walked, 
to lower my eyes and quicken my breathing, as It in presentment ot my 
detent arid rrwe ot my conqueror. He was so quck to notice this that r a 
trice he had treacherously clanged his tons and demeanor. He had been 
gallant la became tender." 

The Marquee devises an elaborate plot at the end ot which lat prey appears to lave 
out-stepped his rights and intruded nto the Margjise’a bedroom. The ma*da who 
were waiting tor the Marquise's signal to Intervene hurry to spread the story ot 
Prevan's apparent crime. Proud ot her wekedness. she challenges the Viccmte to 
equal her deeds with Madame de Tourve*. As the Marquise is about to savour her 
victory, however, the Vicomte launches a counterattack. He discloses to the world 
the true intentions ol the Marquise and the means she used to attan her goal. By 
publishing the letters she had addressed to him. in which she revealed her most 
perverse intentions, the Vicomte e -poses the Marquise as the greatest manipulate* 
ol appearances and established conventions. Social condemnation is Immediate. 
In a letter trom Madame de Volanges to Madame de Rosemonde describing the 
inlcWing of events, we read. 

Madams de Merteud. reluming Ircm the country the day belore yester- 
day. that is Thursday, had herself set down at the ComSdie Italienne, 
where she has a box. She was alone in it. and, what must have seemed 
extraordinary to her. not a single man presented himself to her during the 
entire performance. When it was over, aha proceeded as she usually does 
into the small salon, wtich was already full of people. A murmur imme- 
diately went around, of which, however, she ipparentfy did rot suppose 
herself to be the obfect. She saw an empty place cn one of the bene lies 
and sat down, whereupon live other women already sitting there rose 
immediately, as of one accord, and lelt tier absokitely atone. This vary 
marked display of Indignatton was applauded by all the men, and the 
hubbub Increased to the extent, ft is said, ol hcoting. |. . . Madame de 
Merteull I am assired. maintained an air of nMlter seeing nor hearing 
anything, and dd rot so much as change lor expression! But I think this 
is exaggerated. However that may be. this scene - truly ignominious for 
her - lasted attil her carriage was announced. As she left, the scandalous 
jeering was redoubled. 11 

The story clecrly indicates the malleabilty of gestures as arbitrary Signs of an expres- 
sive language. Yet, it also shows that social conventions had acqured the posit/ve 
status of ethical behavior. By transgiessng the rules and manipulatng the signs and 
gestures accepted by general consensus as the expression of love, the Marquise 
had c annulled the ritimate social crime - even worse than adultery, the trans- 
gression of a legal rule. Consequently, her polish ment took p*aoe In the pubic reakn: 
site was expelled from the publto Institution par excellence, the theatre. This sooai 
condemnation was worse than death Used. In the same letter, Madame de Volanges 
concludes: 


The same p«isor> who gave me these details told me that Madame de 
Merteuil was attacSed the fcrtowing night by a violent fevet. which. it was 
thoo(*it at frsi moat be tlie effect ot the temWe predicament in which 
she had found her sell; but since bat (light it has became known that 
confluent smallpox of a particiiarly malignant type has declared itself. It 
wo lid realy. I think, be fortunate for her if she tied of a.” 

Clearly, the complex nature of conventions is Illustrated by this strange duality 
between abltrary con van tons and the ethical values that determined trie fate of the 
Marquee. This corrplexity governed not only social behavior, but the entire domain 
of mistb production. This should be kept in mind whenever we confront the notion 
of convention in the arts, especially In the possibilities of architectural meanng 
throughout the eighteenth century. 

Louis XV and the new taste for private performances 

The form of Way-ocilrg In society expressed in La d os's novel lied nwny architectirni 
repetcussicns duilng the eighteenth cenlixy. In The Genius at Architecture, for 
example. Le Camus de M*h6res insisted that the hdraf parttei/Ver must provide 
transition spaces to allow the master of the place to control bs/her own appearance 
in the house (Le Camus uses the word 'represents ton"). The lobbies, he wntes. 
must be provided with hidden doors so that one can pretend to have gone out when 
one a still inside. This device enabes the master to show ho presence or to hide 
when necessary, as in s performance. 14 

In many instances. Le Camus character ires not only the master but abo 
the guests as social actors or active spectators. In e section devoted to the dnlrg 
room, lot example, he suggests surromdng the room with a small amphtheetre ol 
two ot tlvee steps on which freshly cut flowers coud be paced to further enhance 
the cheerful character ol the place. If some authors have described this architects 
setting as an attempt to address the sense of smell, as well as an oven reference to 
the picturesque garden.' 1 Le Camus obviously sees it as a way to further m press 
on the guests the character ot piety and sweetness, appropriate to the (firing activity. 
Surcxmifing the doing room with tbs amphitheatre of (lowers also creates a fitting 
stage for the guests to become social actors. 10 

The passion fcr theatre became a way of life dung the eighteenth centuy 
as the eagerness to perform crept into every branch of society. This is confirmed by 
Bachairoont's desciipton of Pans society in 1770. In bs Mtmoires secrets, he writes 
that the aetng trenry grew stronger every day and everyone yearned to have a theatre 
in thetr house. Soon everyone also longed to be an actor, even if performing only for 
a few guests, and in a few decades the popiianty of private theatres grew rapidly in 
France. 1 ’ From the death ot Louis XfV to the end ot the eighteenth century, however, 
few new pubic theatres were built n Paris. A royal deciee at the end ol the seven- 
teenth century limited the number of official 'pubic" theatres to three." These 
"privileged theatres" were the Opera, the Com6de fiantaiae. and live ComMe 
Ibf-enne. The three theatres with royal privilege had teen printed the exclusive right 
to perform the clssacal ind operate repenores. The Opera was granted tin privilege 


to exploit any ait toon n mustc. including among end dancing, and he'd the exduarve 
right to protoce opera and ballet The ComftiSe frangaise and the Corned* italenne, 
the two other official theatres. Avided the classical repertory between them. The 
former retaned the privilege to any classical play performed in * the French manner. ' 
inckiding tragic torma and comedy of the French repertory, while the latter could 
perform comedy reminiscent of the commedis detf’arto - an improvised theatre 
typical of tte Itabn tradition - and n the late 1 78C«. the conic opera. In 1 769. tlvey 
were entrusted with the power to review and censor the repertory of every tair 
theatre, a power that they weie often accused of using to annihilate al dramatic value 
from plays performed on the boulevard and In the fairs. This political control rid 
not reflect the remarkable changes m the social role of the theatre, tow ever. By 
mid-century, more titan sixty private arid court tlteatres had been bull ht Paris alone. 
By the time of Ihe French Revolution, this number had grown exponentially." Private 
theatres ranged Irwn targe-scale entertainment halls, privately owned but open to 
the public, to more ntimate theatres that were sometmes secret. 

The Theatre des petits cabinets at Versailles was undoubtedly the most 
famous (ami probably the least secret) of these clandestine theatres. Throughout the 
eighteenth century, b eve tom was a prevalent social disease, and one from wt«ch 
Louis XV was known to sutler." To fight the king’s boredom, his lavorile. Madame 
to Pompadour, resorted to various modes of entertainment to amuse the king and 
the court, theatre being her preferred Aversion. It was ndeed under the influence 
of Madame to Pompatour and with the interested assistance of her blotter, tte 
Marquis de Marlgny. that Louis XV took interest in the theatre. 

From very early on. Madame de Pompatour was recognaed as a 
Astirrgutsted muscan and a beautifii woman. Born .vth no title of toblrty, Jeanne- 
Antomette Pcisson It 721-MI came from bourgeois origins. She received a prlrcely 
education supervised by tte Fermier general Le Norma nd de Tournehem. the uncle 
ol her future husband. Her natural arid acquired talents soon led her to tte steps of 
the throne. She became Madame Le Ntrmsnd d'Etolles before being chosen by tte 
king to become his favonte. At Ctiofes. she lied played comedy in a theatre built 
for her by the uncle of her husband, and which was oomparnliie m mspnlfcence to 
the Opera. She also played at Chantemeile. in the theatre of her Inend Madame 
de Vlllemur. Her past success In playing comedy prompted her to have a tteatie 
built at Versailles to entertain the king. A gsfeiy of the pa toce. dose to the cafunef 
des mtMaiOes. was transformed into a place lor performance known under the name 
"Tteitre tes petits cabinets. ' This theatre remained a secret, and tte list ol guests 
was very restricted. The king had the exclusive power to choose tte spectators, and 
it was the greatest honor to be hvtteiL There. Madame de Pompadour continued 
to exploit her acting Went In the first year of the Petits cabnets. from January 1 7 to 
March 18. 1 747. she performed in all ihe plays and sang during many spectacles. 
Alter sliowng tte king that she was an 'exquisite comedian" and a 'talented singer.* 
she achieved her goal ol awakening the king’s love for ter and reaffirming ter 
power.' 1 

Before tte openng of the next season in December 1747. the theatre 
was tended to accommodate changing rooms. The space reserved for tte king 
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aoa the spectators wan alno increased and the orchestra >vas [Weed between 
them and the stage. The following year, the theatre had become too small lor its 
popiiarity. and a new temporary theatre was built at great expense in the grand 
marble staircase ol the Ambassadors. This second theatre could be tfsmantled 
in fourteen hours and reassembled in twenty-four. To be accepted as a member of 
the ttoipe. one had to demonstrate an aptitude for playing comedy, but politics was 
also involved. Regardless of whether they played m a particular performance, every 
member of the troupe was grven access to the theatre, and therefore could Be 
present as a spectate*. Given the limited number of places and the elitist selection 
of spectators, many were willing to trade political favors to obtah even tlie smallest 
role. 22 One consequence of letting ad of the actors become spectators was that both 
the stage and the auditorium of the Theatre des petits cabinets were filled with 
'actors,* agsn slowing social behavior beng influenced by theatroal convention. 
Also, to ensure that they would not be excluded from Oils most select group, actors 
as wed as spectators were urged to express ther most enthusiastic participation. 
The rules, however, were strict and women were all-powerful on the stage of the 
Petits cabinets: only they crxild choose the works to be performed, the time and 
frequency of rehearsals, and the days of performance. It was fwbidden id refuse 
a role. Lateosmers were charged fines but women were granted a half-hou g’ace 
period. 

In 1748, Madame de Pompadour began the constructon of the chflteau 
de Bellevue, IrvSudng a small theatre to be completed at the end of the 1749-60 
season. Because of the excessive expenses of fhe theatre at Versailles and the 
political controversy surrounding It. the king decided that all performances would row 
lake p«ee at Belevue. 22 The theatre at Bellevue was even smaller than the ones at 
Versalles. If forced the king and Madame de Pompedcur to restrict even further the 
number of guests. The Troupe des petits cabinets received less applause in Bellevue 
than rt bed received at Versailles, partly because of the sue of the theatre. Faced with 
a reduced audience, the actors' Interest also diminished. The performances became 
less and less regular, and finally stopped altogetlier when there were no more 
actors. 2 * The Thd4tre des petits cabhets. from Its first performances at Versailles to 
the final attempts to revive it at Bellevue, had lasted for six ftil years. 
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Historians ha vp speculated on the reasons tot the demise of Madame de 
Pempadour's theatres and her coincidental descent from the rank of favorite. Political 
maneuver wg by the due de Rchelleu was partially responsible tor movng the troipe 
from Versailles to Bellevue. It has also been suggested that the theatre in the grand 
utarcase of the Ambassadors was dsmrwtled because a bafccny that had been added 
In 1 7-19 destroyed the intimate character of the theatre that had pleased the king." 

An equally famous prrvate theatre eras that of La Guimard (1743-1816), 
the first dancer at the Opera. renowned for her many lover’s and the luxiay in witch 
they kept her.® The pibllc's fascination with the private lives ol performers became 
widespread during the eighteenth century, and titilating personal details often 
became the subject of loud comments by spectators doing perfermanoes. At the 
same bme, performers also played a social role in tlietr mundane life. This ia best 
exemplified by the very prestigious crowd that gathered at La Guimard's private 
theatre. She owned various tlveatres In her successive residences. 2 ' but the one 
built by LetJjux for her hotel in the ChaussSe d'Antin was most celebrated. This 
private theatre, bolt n 1 772, was Ledoux's flat theatre design." It prowled Km with 
many contacts, which In tun led to more lucrative projects, Indudng his Theatre In 
Beaangcn. Wth Its ova shape and surrounding colonnade, the auiStonum was a 
reduced verson ol the Opera at Veraalles built By Jaogues-Ange Gabriel In 1770. 
Rumor hud It that the Bishop of Orleans actually financed the sumptuous hdtel ol La 
Gurnard. Reuy describes Its theatre as 'the most delectable toudor dedcated to 
the muse of oomedy that the imagnatlon of an architect coiid ccwcelve."" In his 
Memoses sec/e rs, Bacliaumont claims that plilosophers. enlightened spirits, artists, 
and indvnduals with a wide variety ol tdents comprised her audience and promoted 
her to become an adulated figure. The theatre ccxild hold 600 people comfortably 
and It included some closed boxes dopes gr.veesf on the ground floor so tliat women 
of the court coiid arrive incognito and escape through a back door after enjoying 
the performance. This anonymity was deemed necessary in La Gurnard s theatre 
because she was famous for presenting on her stage some very explicit plays 
called sorites rVonques. often censored by the authorities. Unlike Madame de 
Pompadour's Petits ca&nets. where tlie rules of cow variance were sometimes 
partially rewritten to please the favorite's whims but were never truly transgressed. 
La Guimanf s “Love Theatre explored the darter side of theatrical pleasure. Prlvale 
theatres, such as that of La Guimard and the society theatres establshed by tlie 
bourgeoisie, were Intenbonafly ambiguous, neither "pnwleged" nor 'papular." they 
could pretend to be private wliie actually being pubUc.” 

Society theatre and Diderot's drame bourgeois 

As the fever for the theatre spread throughout France, a new theatre genre emerged 
during the second halt of the eighteenth century, the dime bourgeois. Usually 
attributed to Diderot, Louis S6bastien Mercer describes it as a cross between tragedy 
and comedy, borrowwg "pathos from ewe and naive depefions from tlie other."" 
Using Aretode’s Poetics as the haso of his twafysis. lie writes that the word drama 
comes from Greek Apupu, which Merdly meals "action" : * It is the moat honorable 
title that one can give to a ptry. because without action, there is rx> Interest ncr life '” 
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Mercier tunhcr expfaned the detmcton between tragedy and tl>e (Ww Pourgeoa, 
also called the *meui*in genre" (getu# tamoyanO, by the fact that tragedy belonged 
to the Greeks, whle the eighteenth-century spectators In France needed a different 
kind of theatre that could "portray out fellow men. move us. and interest us in their 
condition."** This questonrig of tfie appropriateness of Greek tragedy in eighteenth- 
century France resonated with a similar duflenge to the rules of the classical orders 
in architecture. Mercier ex[iamed that theatre conveys the mores, the character, and 
the genius of a nation and of a century. Because theatre also oresents details of the 
private life, the legislation, and the virtues of Its time, classical theatre needed to 
be reconsidered-* 

Diderot himself acknowledged the lineage from the classical genres to 
the draw bourgeois. In his view, the d rame bourgeois, or 'serious genre" as he 
calls it. ts the nvdde ground between comedy and tragedy, bridging tv.o extremes. 
However, he emphasaea their dsamibriUes.* 1 One of '.lie fundamental distinctions 
between classical tragedy and the dranie bourgeois lea n the nature of their char- 
acters. Wide tragedy depicts archetypal personae such aa kings, warriors, and even 
mythological figures and demigods lo incite the highest emotions in spectators, 
the drama bourgeois Is Intended to abolish the distance between spectators and 
represented characters so that the audience identifies with the acticn on stage.*' In 
the d'arne bourgeois. Diderot writes, cfuuacters ete often as general as In comedies. 
IxjI they rte always less ndrvdual than In tragedes. Diderot e-plains the dffereree 
between comic and tragic characters In these terms: 

The comic genre ia of kinds, and the tragic is of individuals. I. . .| The hero 
of a tragedy <s a specific man: lean be Regiius, or Brutus, or Caton. and 
it is no one else. The price pal character of a comedy on the contrary must 
represent a large number of people. If. by chance, it had a physiognomy 
so specific dial it ootid only be cne single imivtduaf in society comedy 
wotid regress and degenerate into satire." 

Theories of actrig and especially the relationship between actors and audience were 
also diametrical* opposed in d ns scal tragedy and the drame bourgeois. In a tragedy 
staged during the seventeenth or early ei^iteenth century, the body of an actor was 
laigely imnwbtaed due to the weight of Pie costume and wig. problems of lighting, 
and the need lo face the audience continualy. slrce facial gesture was Ihe most 
important element of dramatic cemmuncauon. In a tragedy, actors (Hayed ‘tor the 
audience" arid rarely looked at each other. In the drame bourgeois, on the other hand, 
the audience was ignored and assumed to be non-existent. The actors in this new 
genre were no longer symbols; they started expressing themselves as individuals, 
while spectators gradually became silent witnesses beyond the n visible fourth wal 
of the stage. 

Le his nafu'el one of the founding works of the draff# bourgeois, and 
the subsequent Entretien s aur le Ms nature/ (17571 are Diderot's first significant 
darns tc writings. Diderot mended Le Ms nature! to be mas than a rendition of a 
fcbonal story. His Intentiert was to portray m the moat realistic manner the souls of 
theatrical yet authentic ndrvkluals at crucial moments *i their lives. As d to gicvund 


the play r a real, caitemporary setting. Dnlerot introchices the alay by deserting 
his first encounter with Dorval, the main charaaer. n the countryside where Diderot 
had gone 10 rest |usi alter the publication ol the sixth volume o I the EncyctopMi*. 
We aie lokl that tha story he is about to tell was known throughout the canton, and 
everyone admired Its main protagonist tor his great virtue. 

Dorval a man ol great honesty but illegitimate birth, a the closest fnend 
ot Clalrvile, a man with good standing in society. Alter ies*Iing at Clairvile's house 
lor some days. Dovtl decides abruptly that he must leave. Although Diderot does 
not Immediately leveal tlie reason lor ths decision, the dramatic tension suggests a 
hidden passiai that prevents Dowd from thinkng dearly. As the stay unfolds, we 
learn ol Dorvals secret love lor Rosalie. Clarville’s hancAe. The feeling d reciprocal, 
so Rosalie's relationship with OarvOe is compromised. Because ol his loyalty to 
Clairvlle. Dorvd attempts to escape this untenable situation but Constance. Clsryite's 
sister, tries to prevent him from leaving. Constance declares her love fa Dorval. but 
this feeing apparently Is not reciprocal. The story then takes a twist when Constance 
finds an unfinished love letter by Dorval that she mistakenly believes to be lor her. 
The lettei. in which Dorval declares his passionate tove and e -plains why he must 
da* pear (torn her life, instead was written lor Rosalie. Constance gives the letter 
to her brother, who interprets DorvaTs desire to leave as a sign ol scrupulousness, 
to avoid Constance getting nvolved with a man o» ha obscure origin. Diary lie Insists 
on giving his sister's hand to Dorval. who cannot refuse urtes* lie rectifies the 
situation and ccnlesses his love lor Resale. Since I ■a cannot betray CUrvilleS Irieod- 
shp, DavS resigns himsell to marrying Constance, despite Rosalie's (tosperatkm. 
As Doval frally sacrifices "his passion, his fortune, and his freedom" fa the sake 
ol friendship. Rosalie's father, Lysimond, returns Iran a panful voyage during when 
he was detained as a prisoner in Engfand. When Lysimond recognizes Dorval as his 
ilegitimate son, Dorval and Rosalie thus discover that they are brother aid sister, 
and their reciprocal attraction is explafied as fraternal instinct. The intrigue is resolved 
virtue lias wen over human passion.” 

Le tHa narurW was followed by three Eotreriens that take the form ol a 
daiogue between Dorval the man character ol le Tits nature! and Diderot, n which 
they discuss various Issues, Iran the retail aishp between art end nature to the three 
dramatic unities .* 1 It Is also in the EnfrerMns that Diderot defines how the new 
theatrical genie ditlers Irom both tragedy and comedy, while acknowledging Its debt 
to these two classical genres. The complex genealogy ot the (frame bourgeois and 
its similarities to other genres have led to vanous interpretations since its nceptio 
in the mid-eighteenth century. 

Rerre-Jean-Baptiste Maugaret, while acknowledging Diderot' a contri- 
bution to tins gone, cjfls it comAfie-bourgeoise a comigue-iarmoysnr in De i’arr du 
tr^Slre. and distingushes it Iron other kinds ol comedy because its subject is taken 
Irom wliat no called honest people, and Its objective a less to provoke (outlier tlan 
to make one ay. 4 ’ The drame bourgeois lavas adnsry clwaclers who express thee 
natural feelings. By pnvleging the commonplace and by collapsing tlie traiMionei 
datun ce between actors and spectatas. theatre could beoome a vehicle lor manl 
relam by showing the consequences ot one's salons in an everyday caitext This 


claim lor the moral impact ol theatre and art r perietal pervades Diderot's work: 
"To render virtue ikable. to despise vice, to expose ridculcusness. this should be 
the inter tlor ol anv honest man using a pen. a brush, or a chisel. * u In Diderot's later 
writing on theatre, the Paradox* sui le com&fen. he describes the theatre as a 
cleansing, catliartic device. He explains Hat a citizen who enters the tlieatre leaves 
lis/her vices at the doer to take them up agin on the way out. When theatre was at 
Its beat, however, it had the potential to truly transform the spectator. 0 

With this rollon of theatre as a tool for morrf reform and with his attempt 
to redefoe the noton of partidpatOn n theatrical performances. Diderot anticipated 
JearvJacgoes Rousseau's own reflections on the theatre in his Lettre d Mora isor 
D'Alembert sur /es spectacles. written one year after tlie publication of Diderot's 
£ntn*n*ns.“ Rousaefru's Lottie was written as a response to d'Alembert's article on 
Geneva In the Encyclopedia. o which he attacks Rousseau's native city for being 
unreasonaUy conservative.® A former ally of Voltaire and the Encyclopedsts, 
Rousseau appeared deeply offended by the article, and his response depicts Geneva 
as an ideal society. In his Lett re. Rousseau condemns the theatrical nature of 
cosmopoltan cities and openly criticizes Vcftaiie and tie Encyclopedists' enthusiasm 
for the theatre, wlvch In his view was 'the poison of Parisian mores."® In fact, since 
1755. Voltaire had been established In Geneva, mix DrWces. and was trying to 
persuade the city to butd a theatre where his plays could be performed. This 
prompted great opposition from Rousseau, who saw seeds of depravity in the theatre 
that led to cormptWn in large cities because tliey provided a playfyouid for evl. In 
cosmopolitan cities, men are not restricted by condtions of survival. Rousseau 
argues, bu! love tme ft* leisure, which in his mind neceswnly led to wee. In a society 
of strangers. social codes are established and prevent 'honest* interacticn. The mask 
of pcAteness is a sign that individuals are acting, and thus losing their Inner selves." 
In the Lettre. Rousseau also comments on the apparent contradiction between social 
gathering at the theatre and the growing isolation ot each spectator. "Although 
we believe that we gather at the theatre." he writes, 'it Is there that we isolate 
our salves.'" 

After proclaiming the Inherent aocial Angers ol theatre. Rousseau tinafly 
admitted that in an ideal republic -ns he imagined Geneva to be - there is a need for 
spectacles, tut uf a different nature These spectacles trust mvtive the entTe pop- 
liation in an active way. rather tlrnn expecting them to witness an llkision passively, 
as in the allegory ot the cave in Plato’s RepubCc. 'Let s nofartiere to these exclusive 
spectedea that sadly confne a small number of the population n a dark c are that 
main tains them n fear and immobfity, silence and inaction. ' he writes.® In contrast 
to traditunal theatre. Rousseau suggested that the subject of the spectacle should 
be the spectators themselves, "make a spectacle of the spectators; convert them 
into actors themselves.' “ Such spectacles. Rousseau proposes, couki take various 
forms such as gymnastic competitions, races, wrestling, and other exercises far 
the body. 

Although Dideiot also believed In the Importance of involving spectators 
dreetty. !»s definition of theatrical performance remained mere traditenal. for he did 
not abanden the natratrve structure of plays. For Diderot, as for Louis-S6bastien 
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Mercie* who also defended the dram* bourgaols la its moral role In society. thentre 
was not just a mirror of reality but also a means for transfomng realty. Meroer even 
refers to the playwright as a "iepsiaior" whose fictions on stage rectify social and 
political injustices. The role ol the poet is to paint the portrait of some infamous 
character, he says, aid to punish those who lave escaped the trial of (ustice: * Let's 
remove this monstei Iron the midst of hB infamous voliotuousneas; let's build e 
scaffold for his public execution which slal be hB only sutalie theatre."" 

Fa Meroer. the ultimate elective of the theatre shoiid be to edixate 
the population r atlver titan to be merely frivolous entertainment or landless rfe- 
tractorv. Similarly In Le Ns natural the drama toapeois reenacts more thai a simple 
story. The purpose of the play is to convey to future generations an example of moral 
arvJ virtuous belavor. in fact, in the introductory pages. Diderot explains that the play 
was wntten at the reguest of Dovafs father, Lyslmond, wf>o was touclted by the 
virtue of his son and the good fortune that rt pteopitated. and now proposes to 
transform their own story into a modem myth whose ntual would be reenacted every 
year n the place where It frst happened.” 

Tl*s concern with public education as well as with the site specificity of 
a play appears In some of Le Camus de Me/iftres's writings for the theatre. Le 
Camus's merest in the theatre is evident throughout his architectural work. The 
ccnatant intertwining of theatre and architecture stems from an explicit Interest in 
the expressive role of theatre as a perfarrmg art. Le Camus was a dlettante play- 
wright and created with his brothers the SocMM (Pa/nsngue de Charorne (1770-81 1 
which met in Le Camus's own pnvate theatre, where the Parisian nteilectual crowd 
also iked to gather.” Pan of the repertore of Hie Social* was published in Mas 
dNassemeos ou las Fares da Charonoai 1 76 1 ). It Included two plays set n the very 
sorountJngs where they were meant to be performed. 

The first play. Las Dragons da C/iaronna, indicates that the action is set 
in the gardens of Le Camus de MSoeres's beloved wife.” The story ponrays 
a penniless young gardener. Colas, who was orplianed at an early age. Colas is 
unwIlmOv errolled n the king's regiment as a Dragon - a name gven to the soldiers 
of the rcryal regiment. Meenwhie. Ccfas's grtf nerd. Use. dBcovers that he is not ai 
orphan as he thought but B in fad the sen of rich parents who fiad left for America 
when he was stfl yoing. They had entrusted him to the care of a farmer coiple until 
they retaned but war broke out and ccmmunicatioi was lost. M. Under, tlve captain 
of Dragons, turns out to be Colas’s real father. As they are reunited, tlve story ends 
in an effusion of love and happiness. Colas's and Lise's good mistress - identified 
with Madame Le Camus de M6oeres - gves Colas a hundred thousand ecus and 
Use's hand. 

The second play. L&s taib*f&s da Bagnotat, is set m Bagrolet Street a 
main road m Chaome. a block away from Le Camus's theatre. The social status of 
the mam characters, however, is more identifiable with tlve peasants in tlve ocuntry- 
side. The story presents an encounter between two farm girls. Pertefte and Suton. 
who are taking their merchandise to Pans Ifdlowng La F on lane’s fable. Perretto is 
cariyng a milk jug that will break before she arrives in ParB), and two poachers. La 
Forest and La Plaine. Illegal hunting eprtonwes fa Petrette and Suton all that is 
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dosptcatie oral ccntemptibb in young villagers. However. one ol die poachers (La 
Forest) is Perrette's lever. whom she <iom not recognize unite' ha disguise. As the 
story unfolds. La Forest a caught bv a forest warden, and Perrette is devastated 
when aha loams ol La Forest s identity. She nonetheless puls every possible string 
to tree her fisic6, aid once more, thanks to the open heart of the good mistress of 
the can tan (again, identified with Madame Le Camus de Mamies), virtue, love, and 
expression of goodwill overcome obstacles caused by Initial carelessness. 

Both tfays contrast the ample happiness of country life and the chaos of 
city life, a theme obviously influenced by JearvJacyues Rousseau that will reeppezr 
most strcnOy in Le Ctmus’s fascination with picturesque gardens.’* Le Czmus's 
prays, especially the t'rat cne. demonstrate a dear aff ration with a new theatre genre, 
the dame bourgeois or compete sMausa, aeated two decades earlier by Diderot." 
Indeed, the settings of Le Camus's prays, the social status of the characters, the 
moral questions raised by ther condltWn, and the hidden famfy origin of Colas h Lea 
Dragons are not untie the condition ol Dotval In Diderot's Le Ms natu/el a founding 
work of the new theatre genre In the eighteenth century.® 7 

The staging of a play 

AWvouidi Le Carrus de M*zi4fes's plays lack the dramatic complexity and character 
depth of prays such as Le Ms natural they here a similar moral aim. to punish crime 
and glonfy virtue. Le Camus de MSaetes's use of the theatre as a prime model fur 
l«s architectural tlveory was not a mete coincidence or a personal whim. During the 
eighteenth century, the theatrical stage and bourgeois architectural settings were 
continually influencing one another. In the drome bourgeois, theatrical scenery 
inckided not cnly tradtional urban and institutional settings Isuch as temples and 
palaces), but also internal domestic spaces of private apartments. In his Entretiena, 
Diderot even creates an equvalence between the dramatic space end the private 
space of the hotel partkvDer by staging the frat performance ot Le fils nature) in the 
living room where the events were said to have taken place. After mvithg himself to 
what was meant to be a private performance. a reenactment ot Dorval’a pier so col 
story. Diderot Is finally given permission to attend, but hB presence had to lernain 
unnoticed because of the private nature of the day. Diderot was thus Btowed to 
witness the unfoldng ot a famfy r»ama as a hidden spectator. *1 entered live living 
room through a window, and Dotval who had pushed everybody aside, placed me In 
a comer where I couk! see and hear the entire story without being seen."" 

This initial performance of Le his nature) epitomized fundamental 
principles of the ctame bourgeois. Because the actors dd not acknowledge the 
spectattr, the traditional dominant role and space of the spectator were undermined. 
Whereas in Baroque theatres, the geometry of the auditorium and the stage scenery 
was designed for the deminating gaze ot the sovereign, and tl»e performance 
was directed toward this idea vantage point, in the diame bourgeois, and espeoaily 
In Le fib natureC the spectators assigned a more voyeuristic role. Because die 
nciws-char actors seemed unaware that they were being watched, the performance 
acquired an aura of authenticity. The spectators became silent observers ot a private 
scene. In abolishing the virtual distance between actors aid audience, it created a 


greater Identifies ton of the spectators with the action cn stage." Hidden in a tar 
owner of the loom, Diderot knew that his presence must remain 1*1 noticed to avoid 
dsturtiing the action taking [face Before Ns eyes, yet he felt compelled to inter(ect 
and wished he could beaonie an active participant In the play: "The perlwnvance had 
been so true that in many occasions, forgettkig that I was a spectator. and an ignored 
spectator fw that matter. I had been on the verge of coming out of hiding to add a 
real character to the scene."” 

Diderot used a similar noton of a hidden spectator in one of hla earlier 
works. Les tycux todbenta II 746). a boudoir novel written in lees than su months 
that became an instant success. Like other libertine novels of the time, the underlying 
intent was to demystify women's fpparent modesty and virtue, and to reveal those 
values as "the most detachable of masks.'” The story portrays a Sultan (whom allies 
identified as Louis XVI and his Sultana (most likely based on Madame de Pompadourl 
dsaissmg the truthfukiess of women’s expression of love. The Sultan Mangogil is 
skeptical that women ever express their true feelings, and wagers that he can piove 
to the Sultana that his suspoons are well founded. He B given some rnage rings 
that can mt*e him Invisible. When Manpogul turns his rings on a wwnan. they 
unleash ther magexf power to dsdose the secrets of female sexuality, making her 
private parts speak freely. Like Diderot himself sitting in a hidden comer of C Lucille's 
Irving room to witness live performance of Le Ms nafurel the main protagonist of 
Les bijoux fridiscrefs. Mangogul. thus becomes a voyeur of scenes performed 
by improvised actors who are unaware of his presence. The Sultan is given access 
to the authentic emotions of women by becoming invisible and observing their 
unrehearsed performance. 

By appearing to Ignore the spectator's presence, the (frame bcurgeols 
pwadoxicalV enthralls the spectator, based on a belief that the emotions presented 
are outlientK. Because it seems that the actors are not really paying a part bjt only 
being themseivea. the spectators believe in the genuineness of the actiwi and are 
drawn nto the performance as hidden participants. 0 In hB Discours sur h podsie 
drama Pque. pubtehed with his second play. /We de /amVe (17681. Diderot ttosalbes 
tha concept in terms of an invisible fourth wall that Isolates the stage from the 
auditorium. He adesea authors and aettrs to behave as if the spectators did net exist, 
and as If the edje of the stage was walled up from the auditorium, wie should 
perform as if the curtan never rose, he suggests. 

Although Diderot implies a physical severance of the spectators from the 
space of performance, one slioukl not conclude '.lot the audience was excluded from 
participating, or that tlie performance itself could take place without the presence of 
an audience. One should keep ri mind that this desire to exclude the spectators from 
the space of performance had many Implications in 1756. At this Urns, special ws 
were still sitting on the stage of tip ComAde fratgaise In Paris. Ths new nutiwi. that 
the spectator sees the action through the missing fouth wall of a dosed room, was 
not fully accepted, even by those who were in favor of redcal changes In tip theatre. 
For exasnpfe. Nougaret. in De I'ail du thrfifcre. opposed Diderot's idee because he 
could not accept the virtual disappearance of the spectators. Instead, he proposed 
treating the stage as a street comer that is naturally predisposed to the gathering of 


a erovrd.“ The notion o I the missing fourth wall nevertheless had soma concrete 
equivalents In eighteenth-century architectural theories. 

The InvQfcle presence of the spectator h Diderot’s Le IHs native/ and tlte 
Sultan in Les bijuux wiitscrers was translated in Le Camus's theory for the Mtel 
parWciaVrv into an interesting system of corridors con tan ad vntlm walls, prowling a 
concealed place from which masters could spy cn tl>e«' staff, but potentially also on 
their guests: 

It woud be useful if the Master of the House could pass from one 
end of it to Ihe other without being seen, it is easy to arrange a devce 
whereby, while aeemng to pass through the thickness of the walls, he 
may traverse them lengthwise. For this purpose all that a reunited <a a 
passage constructed between the two rooms of any fabric that is rwo 
rooms deep. I . .1 One can pass through and see the various parts of one's 
house at any time without being seen. (. . ,| One observes through a title 
concealed opening at the t« of each room.®* 

These devices became especially fasluonalie In the architecture of seductlun 
epitomized by the clandestine country house known as the petite maison, and 
appeared frequently n the fictdiwl architecture of eighteenth-century Itoertlne novels. 
In Chevalier de Nerciat a fetoa. ou mes /redames II 7861. tor example, a network of 
hdden corridors enables one of the protagonists to spy on Felicia at her evening 
toilette and to enter her rocm without her knowledge. In turn, a simt* system of 
riches hidden witlin wals gives F6loa great power, altowing her to see everywhere 
without being seen, a "inly femnine pleasure' as she describes tt.“ 

Theae nhabted walltyThreshokls were ambgcus to the proscenium arch 
In French theatres that remaned crowded with spectators exit! the end of the /tncien 
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Regime. Evwn Ldtoux’a nrovativ* tb&aufc at B^sangon txjift n 1783 still Included a 
royal box n the tludnefis of iht proaodourr^ afdi, and the pxosceniufn arcb of Victor 
Louos Grand ThMtre in 8«deaux 117801 was tilled *vlh sp ectator s all the wav lo 
me Paradis, a fourth baiecny at me level of the ceilng. In spirit, this ability to hide 
within walla to apv c*i me action anticpated me voyeuristic apace of the darkened 
auditorium mat would Hailstorm the mode ot artistic involvement (tiring the nine- 
teenth century. Moreover, the stage ot live dwne hoiygeois appeared to merge 
public and private life by itspiayiig private scenes to a broad audience. Tills fun- 
damental transformation began in me mid-eighteenth century and would find Its 
a[<igee in the nineteenth centuy. It is clear, however, mat the spectators of the late 
eighteenth century generally <Sd not feel the same need tor anonyrmy as those ol 
the nineteenth or twentieth century. The performance ot le fifs nafwel ultimately 
was staged (or the benefit ot a single spectate*, hidden yet celebrated: Diderot 
him serf. 


Chapter 5 


Theatre architecture 
and the role of the 
proscenium arch 


Diderot's drams bourgeois changed the mode of participation at the theatre bv 
Inoeaaing the level of identification of the spectators w*h the actors on stage. It also 
relocated the spectator in relation to the action by irrplying simultaneously the 
Inwubiity of live spectator and the contirwity between the space of performance and 
that u! tfte audience. The tiansformstxms br(xi(#it about by this theatrical gerre were 
intimately lir*ed to the changing role of convention during the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Such transformations had architectural repercussions that could 
be seen first in the physical remodeling of French theatres at that time. Those 
transforms tons would eventually eipsrrd beyond the walls of the theatre. 

In the section from The Genius of Architecture devoted to exterior 
decoration. Le Camus de M&teres expresses his ideas about appropriateness 
(ccnvenaricisf pertahlng to architecture. This notion of acpioprateness or fitness was 
at the (wart of discussions on public architecture at the time md was a fundamental 
consider alien In the design of public theatres. Le Camus writes that 'the pan ol 
Architecture that we cal by the name ol fitness Is defned and may be learned nut 
so much by the study of rules as by a perfect understanding of the manners 
and customs of the age rnd coutry In which one lives .' 1 The new emphasis given 
to conventions (hiring the eighteenth century coincided with the emergence of 
a theatrical mode of interaction (role-playing) in society that heped shape the 
arclatectural space ol the theatre. 

It was In the remodeling of the traditional aixfctonum - and the reticence 
ol many architects to amend tins tradition - that the inlKience of convention was 
moat evident The gradual penetration of the acting space mto the audtorium. 
especially with tlie extension of the rpren. and the Introduction of perspertiva per 
angola (the Italian invention ol oblique perspective for stage design that protected 
the virtual space forward into the auditorium) ccntrhuted to a leversal of live lotos of 
actw and spectator In tf»e theatre. In prefects such as Ledaux’s theatre in Besanpcn. 


which framed both the actors on stage and the spectators n the audtotrum. the 
proscenium arch became a reversible fra rung device. 

Many innovative changes in theatre design, however, did not take p«ce 
in pubAc hstltutions which were too often frozen in time by the weight of trad ticn. 
or restricted by political maneuvers. Even though acting had become a way of life, 
from the end of the seventeenth century to the middle of the eighteenth century 
no new pubic theatre was built in Parts, except fcr the smal theatres of the fairs 
and the transformed /eux de paume or tennis courts. Only the flourishing of prrvate 
theatres In France thioogiout the sixteenth century compensated fa the limited 
number of official public playhouses- The general lethargy In theatre consiructlai fa 
almost a centay In Paris was sometimes Warned on financial problems , 1 while tire 
absence ill innovation in theatre design was attributed to the mstitutMnal rigidity ot 
the privileged theatres.’ The situation, however, was man complex- Even thoufpi 
political and ecorwrnc circumstances may love affected the ability of troupes to Wild 
new theatres, the ones Oust were built on the boulevards or in the provinces resisted 
arclitectural imovation. 

The reason can be attributed to the demnating role ol oenventxens at tint 
tfnn. Social conventions In France remained largely in challenged by the general 
pubic during the first half of the eighteenth century. Social behavior at the theatre 
similarly resisted ma|or transformation to Its code of cotduct. Only the gradual 
empliasis given to the action on stage ova live hierarchical distnbuUcn of the 
auiMonum transfamed the conditions of pubic interaction at the theatre. Until 
the mid-eighteenth century In France, the architecture ot public theatres followed 
a traifillon that had flourished during the previous century. Th»s physical organize tia 
of the theatre conditioned certain behaviors, and. in turn, various customs affected 
design decisions in the construction of new theatres. The strange tensen created 
by an mhented architectural form and a changing mode of social expression led 
to the physical transformation of the theatre toward the end of the centoy. thus 
confirming the radical changes in the social order. 

Rethinking the space of the auditorium 

Theatre was traditionary considered not only a mode of entertainment but also an 
institution of social and poiltxal Interaction. The internal hierarchy of the audtotium 
emulated the social ader Iran winch It emerged and permitted the participation 
of every individual In the community. Since Its ortgn In antiquity, theatre had been a 
sarogate ritual involving the entire community In a cathartic process of purification. 
Large, open-or structures were built to hold almost the entire pcpi/ation ol a city. 
Alberto Perez-GOmez eloquently summarizes the philosophical implications of the 
cantfex and highly symbolic rituals ol Greek and Roman theatre: 

The Introdjctien ol the amphrtlieatre In Greece) poignantly represents 
the profound epistemological transformation signaled by the advent of 
phfosopby. This becomes a place for seeing, where a fstant contem- 
plation o I the epiphany would have tlie same cathartic effect on the 
observer as was accomplished previously through active, embodied 
partidpatum in the ritual. This dstance Is, ol coase. akin to the theaebeff 
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distance introduced bv the philosophers. Which enaUed a parttcipation 
m the wholeness of the universe through rational underatnndng, as a 
disclosure ol discursive logos.* 

Thrtughoul the early tfevetopment of such structures, from a modfied hillside with 
a crcular acting area partially surrounded by tiers of seats I prior to the fifth century 
bc) to the oldest sowvwg atone theatres (mid-fourth century bc), the relationship 
between actors and spectators underwent some f uidamental changes . 8 Snce thier 
inception, performances piobaliy had not relied cm naturalistic acting, as characters 
were masked and wore costumes that enabled the audene to recognize panic tier 
characters from a great dstance ' As eaty as the fifth century bc. the circular acting 
area becrme the round dancing floot for a chorus. wNe the actas moved to a slightly 
raised platform behind il In tlte early theatre there was no scenery, although a few 
props and some mechanical devices may have been part of the ritual.' A alone 
billing at the back Iskrvtrf was eventually added to provide changing roans and a 
beciflop for the ection. 

With the Roman iraiflben came a mote complex ccmatructioti the audi- 
torium was usuaty set on a complex path of com (kits and stars that helped distribute 
the circulation, and the s*ene rose from the ground and became multHeveled. When 
changing scenery was introdtxed on the pertattol- "trangiiar pieces of machinery 
that revcfve* behind the openmgs of a fixed scene (as described by Vitruwusl - this 
probably indicated a more reefcsbe performance. The images represented on tlie 
pe/toWoiccriesponded to the type of stage set appropreta to each dramatic genre 
tragedy, comedy, and sabre. Whether thia scenery was represented in some form 
of perspective, however, was greatly debated during the Renaissance and remans 
a point of contention among scholars interested in the meaning of the wad 
aceregrspfua.' What is more important tor the current dtecusskm is that this movable 
stage machinery was an early attempt to give a specific character to the stage, to 
complement the genre of play being performed 

In the Middle Ages, the Romm rha na and its performing tradition lied 
completely died out. In ns place, a new lam of play based on biblca stories began 
to be performed In churches. A major breakthrough occulted when vernacular 
languages replaced Lath and * the plays emerged Iron the churches into the market 
squares .* 1 Staging traditions became drversified throughout Europe. In some coui- 
tnes these 'Mystery plays' continued to be performed in churches, whle n England 
they took place on movable carts called 'pageants' that were paraded through the 
streets. In other European countries. Mystery a Passion plays were performed in an 
acting ore a (often h the principal pubic square) surrounded by scaffokh, thus 
antcpathg the auditor urn. Stands tor the spectators were bult around the square, 
and sea fields were set up all sound to represent places In the stay, such as Heaven 
at one end aid Hell at the other. Ths mufciplitiry of sets, presented afl at once to the 
spectators, wss characteristic of the medieval drama. The actuM performing area was 
the epen space in the centre, and was someumes raised off the ground, but the 
datarce between actors and spectators remained flexfcle. actors could descend from 
their platfam and sliare the space of the spiectators. 
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During the Renaissance, the translation ar»J (xjblcauon of Vitruvius's Ten 
Books ot Arctvtectuie had a resorytdlng impact throughout Europe. Vitruvxia’s 
emphasis on the theatre marked another mpcnant turning port in the history ot 
European theatre. In Italy, the renewed interest in Vitruvius guve rise to a new 
architectural form based on the classical theatre, as evident In tl>e semicircular 
auiMonum o I Palladio’s leatro OOmgco (1680-6) and Scamuoi’s theatre In 
Sabbioneta.’ 1 Throughout Europe at that time, there was a »est variety ot theatrical 
torms, not only based on changing styes, hit increasingly delated lr/ new theoretical 
concerns about the perlormlng arts. In England, for example, new torms at theatrical 
performance, such as the Elizabethan theatre, gave rise to equally innovative theatre 
architecture." Even though they remaned epen-ar theatres, pertormng places such 
as the Rose (1687) end the Globe (1 6991 established a new relationship between the 
p«oe of performance and the spectators, htroduoing the frst elements ol a framed 
stage. 

In the rest ol Europe, however, the toatro da safe - convened halls 
surrounded by seats on three sides and scenery at one end - remained the most 
common form ol theatre. The HAtel de Bourgogne, which housed the Comfedie 
Iranpaise until the end of the seventeenth century and "saw the whole transition ol 
French drama from medieval to modern.* is a good example ot this architectural 
dstihutirxi. B was ns la lied in a converted room m the palace ol the duke of Btxgundy 
in Paris h 1548.” The Theatre Marais, live second pubic theatre in Paris, was 
built in 1621 In a former temis court. Even though Mile Is known about it. it was 
certainty a long, narrow space with at least one gtflery. as the ewstirvg structure gave 
its shape to the theatre. As n live old medieval theatre structures, the spectacle 
was not entirely ccnflned to the stage, since the actors tended to spill out into the 
auditorium, usmg the stage primarily as a point ol entry nto the theatre rather ttan 
a contaned acting area." 

From the Renaissance onwards, the archltectixal structure ol the theatre 
explicitly manifested the changing relationship among the theatre patron, the general 
audience, aid the aciors cn stage . 14 However, the es sen Lai taaiures of the ‘modern* 
theatre, Indudnp the horseshoe-shaped auditortixn. the tiers of gaieties ry boxes, 
and the "picture-frame’ stage, appeared during the first half o I the seventeenth 
century.” The proscenium arch was tteo Introduced In the tirst half of the seven- 
teenth centuty. With It came the curtain which enabled set designers tD unveil ther 
scenery with 'dramatic sudderness." The introduction of this single theatrical 
element had direct repercussions on the art ol performing, as well as on the art ol 
stage set design. The proscenium, with its well-con taned acting area, seemed to 
call lor all the seats (as well as the wall Hot dvtded boxeal to be oriented toward 
the stage. Althcugh it may seem logical that the acting area would become the main 
focus ot attention orce the action had retreated behind the picture trame. it took 
almost a century (and even longer in France) tor the (Jstrtlxjtlon ot the auditorium 
and the disposition of seating to lefleci this change. In he Tratiato sopra h sttuthi/a 
de'teatri e scene (1 8761, the first "modem" treatise on the arciiiteciue of the theatre. 
FSiriao Carlnl Motta advises placing the partiilenx between boxes atong Ho axes 
ot Ho alghtlines Instead of at a right-angle to the balustrade to provide the best view 
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nt the stage, but such consideration were not always argued at rational terms. 
In tact, in many theatres the most coveted seating places had a coo view ot the 
stage, but a good view ot the auiStonum. Tttt arrangement of the auditorium clesty 
reflected the impotence ot theatres aa places tor cubic display. 

The court theatre of Philip IV ot Spain, bull in the summer palace ot B 
flue n fiehroby the Italen Coslmo Lotti n 1632. was the last playhouse where speed 
care was taken to Improve vtsibilty ot the stage and make it Into a guding prmcipfte 
It anticipated by many decades the most important (natures that characterised French 
and Italian theatres ot a later period, as well as Venetian playhouses. The pwgi/ef 
was provided with benches para to I to the stage, with a central aisle tor easy access 
It was surrounded with boxes whose divisions were angled tow»d the atage to 
improve sightlines toward a raised proscenium stage, and the box fronts were 
projected sightly beyond the edge ot the gallery, agsn to Improve visibfity. ,e Thirty 
years later, the ellpsodal-shaped auditonums ot Italian theatres, such aa Fontana's 
Teatro Tor d Nona (16601 and Tecxtoli'a Teatro Argentina in Rcme. and Benedetto 
Allien's Teatro Reggio in Turin, Mao tried to Improve the wnbiVty of the stage. They 
heavily influenced neighboring countries such as France, wrtlciiarly through study 
Ups by young students ot tlie Academie Frangaise in Rome. However, until the 
second half ot the sixteenth century in France, theatres continued to use ccnveded 
lot? such as /eux eft- pauTie or ternis courts, which explains the usual rectangiiar 
shape of the audtorlum. excessively deep lor the width ot the stage.” This dis- 
|o sit ion. whcti was delated By existing structures, became identified so strongly 
with the French theaue that architects such as Charles-Nicolas Cochin (1716-901 
doubted that archtec ts bufding new theatres would easfy give up ths contigursilon: 

One can say that in France we haven’t built new structures specially 
tor the purpose of theatre yet. that all the existing ones were built in 
converted halls, narrow and very deep, and that tor ths reason their shape 
a Inappropriate Mid contradctory to ther destination |. . .1 However, 
despite our knowledge ot the theaues ot antlgulty or those of modem 
Italy, we should rot conclude that if we had to build new ones, too many 
architects would be prepared to grve up our usual layout, for It Is too 
rnoamed in our customs.'" 

As late as the end of the eghteenth centuiy, Ledoux crnlciced tin? long-standing 
tradition. It is a mistake to use the shape of tennis courts to model new theatres, lie 
wntea, because their function Is very iStfereni Not only is the shape inappropriate 
to provide a good view ot the stage, but the portioned areas promote cMruptten.'* 
The theatre ot the Com6de trangaise, built by Francos tfOrbay in 1669. 
indeed reproduced the elongated U-sIvped auditorium ot earlier converted structures. 
Benches were placed at the back ot the parterre, and on the atage tor spectators 
who wished to make a spectacle ot themselves (se dormer en spectactaf. while a 
Luge port ot the auditoriun was lor a standing audience.” Unlike the US an theaues. 
the Corneille trarpaise did not have a royal box at the back of the auditorium, marking 
the ideal vantage point fev p*erspective Illusion. Wlile BMogje stage sets in most 
Euopaun countries were designed to provide the sovereign with an ideal view of the 
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scenery on stage. the French fashion called lor seating mporunt spectators directly 
on stage, as If to dsplay them along with the dramatic action. Instead, ptnate boxes 
lor royaltv were prowled cn otlier side of the stage, lacing the apron. 21 The well- 
established ntual ol going to the tlieatre followed tlie prevailing social hierarchy. The 
seating arrangement on stage and in the autSlcrium was irraconal in terms of visfcilfty 
and acoustics but was deatty beleved to reflect the social order, and no architect 
dered dm'tange n belore Claude-NIcoUs Ledcux In Besanycn and Charles Do Wady 
and Marie-Joseph Peyre in Paris doing the last decades ol the eighteenth centiey. 
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The beginning ol a new tradition and the relocation 
of the spectator 

Id-shaped audtcriums inspired bv previous converted structures continued to be bull 
in France until the sec end hall ol the eighteenth century. In fact, the lirat French 
public theatre to apply the lessons Irom the Italian theatres was that of Jacgues- 
Gemar Soulllot 11713-601. built n Lyon between 1763 and 1766. In Pais, the lire 
at the Opera in 1 7BI and the decieprt slate ol both the Com*da Irangaise end the 
Comedie Italenne finally prompted three new pubic theatres to be built between 
1 779 and 1 783. ollenng architects an opportunity to develop new architectural forms. 

Ft cm the mid-e>ghteenth century to the eve ol tl>e French Revolution, 
theatre architect ire experienced some major transformations in its character, as 
well as techncal developments in stage maehiMfy, advancements In Ightlng It* the 
stage and auditorium, and improvements in acoustics. Considerations ol sighllines 
and specular! ins on the acoustic gjailties ol spaces suddenly became an Issue, and 



theatres were no longer fitted into existing buldings. These m^or transformations 
coincided with a renewed intetest in tl>e architecture of antiquity. Until then, 
philosophers. playwrights. and even notorious architects such as Jacqusa-franpoa 
Blonde* lad Icurty criticized the absence of a coherent theory lor theatre archdectiire. 
BkinJel saicastically wrote n his Arc/Wevfure frarvpcWe 11752). that 'It is rot thanks 
to bull tftngs of this krd | theatres) that French archlecture has won its renown. _n 
Voltaue himself ecfioed diis concern in an even more caustic manner. 'The good 
(toys are In France, die gi»d playhouses are abroad. * a 

The important changes diat occurred in French theatre architect i*e 
around mid-century coincided with Madame de Pompadour's apoearance on die 
French political scene as she became the official rr»s tress to Louis XV. She was 
known as the patroness of die arts, and Louis XV s inter est n architecture lias been 
nttnbjied to her own insistent. The successive appointments of her uncle Le 
Ncrmant de Tournehem. and her brother M. de VarrtWre 11727-Bl) (who became 
marquis de Marigny). as drectec-general to the Service <tes Bailments du Roi turther 
secured her Influence. In 1749. after being promised the post at the Services dee 
Bailments, and guided by his sister. Marlgny embarked on a preparatory study too 
of Italy. Jacques-Germon Soufflot 0713-80). a premising young architect and favcrlte 
of Madame de Pompadour, was chosen by the Academia Royale d’Ardutectoe 
to accompany Matigny on this memorable trip to study die gieat monuments of 
antiquty. L‘abb6 Leblanc I Madame de Pompadour's adviser on purchases of works 
of art) and C.-N. Cochin (the draughtsman and engraver, employee of die Merus- 
Ptaisirs) were also part of the delegation. J< Although diey went to Italy to study 
classical achitecture. their interest m the theatre led diem to visit many contemporary 
buildings. Their expedition took diem first to Turin, where the marquis became 
acquainted with Comte Allien. the designer ot the Turin Opera. 1 ' They then went 
to Milan. Parma. Reggio. Modena, and Vcenza. where they visited Palladio's Teatro 
Ofimpico. Soufflot also went turther south to study the architecture ot Naples. 
Herculaneum, and especially Paesturn." He was profoundly impressed by the theatre 
at Herculaneum, whose senior cutir ahape seemed to mime die * natural * grouping 
uf an audience on a lillside. 2 ’ 

Soufflot's observations Air np this trip were mmeifctteiy put into practise 
in his theatre for Lyon. The shape of die auditorium was a truncated ellipse. Ike die 
Turin Opera. Wide die ground floor had a traditional standng pattern, die vertical 
section of die auditcrli»n was innovative. Instead of an Italan stack of pigeon-hole 
boxen, it featured three continuous levels of balconies, stepping back in a way that 
resembled the theatres of antiquity. Every seat was endowed with good vlsibihy. 
and the new spatial organization also followed social conventions in France. In the 
Italan tradition, tbs boxes were closed on all sides, end even the front cooki be closed 
for more (vivacy. In French theatres, however, it was essential to be seen, so the 
emerging tradition lavored a more open 4atribution of the auifltorum. Soufflot's 
theatre in Lytn was also the first freestanding theatre to be built In France, antcpating 
the munumentality of the playhouse as a civic centre. 1 " 

Cochin also applied I is findings to a project for a theatre that was pub- 
lished m 1 785. In Ptojei d ' we safe de jpeefeefe pool un tMStre do covnrfcte. Cochin 
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acknowledged Psfladto'a Teatro Olimpico as he prim»y nsplratlon. but although he 
believed tint the I talari model olleied great alternatives it the design ol a theatre, 
he was awaie that anv iroovatwn had to be adapted to French customs and the laws 
ol propriety- 1 He wan nonetheless very critical o! existing theatres in France. Ther 
principal probem, In aigued. concerned their propactiins. "Ot» theatres tte too deep, 
so much so tlvat the boxes in the rear which are the most tavoraUe to see the 
performance and to enjoy the stage sets and decotatrtns, are too lar a way to be able 
to see and hear dearly-*” 

The general conliguration ol the auditorium remaned a hotly delated 
topic In theatre design aid became the subject of many treatises during the second 
hall ol live century. In his fssai sur I'arcfufecrure th&Slrale (1782). Pierre Pane 
11723-18141 considers various shapes lor the auditorium, but. ike Cochin, he gves 
great importance to the rules of propriety. Alter praising the technical advantages ol 
thsalf'W of arid ddsfty stdtfiQ tlvat tin? sodlrrp in 

was superior in terms ol sigtitlhes and acoustics.” Pane concludes that the hierarchy 
established by the boxes in French tlieatres lad become so customary and socially 
important that lie deemed the ancient examples irappiopnate id FrenJi society: 

This placing ul spectators on the hers ol an amphitheatre would truly 
lorm a mere rnpoamg whole to the eye than our usual boxes, and the 
bare surfaces provided close to the Iront-stage and toward the lop ol 
the theatre could eflectively enhance the reflection ol sound, bul as 
we saw earlier In relation to the theatre ol antiquity, would it be possi- 
ble for out usage and customs to conform with such a layout? How 
could we prefer to the convenience that the boxes provide, some Iso- 
lated seats where everyone gets mudded ip. and where women go 
umouced?“ 

The Idea ol a uniform puttie. In which the identity of every spectator would be merged 
into a general mass, clearly remained unacceptable at this time, only a few years 
before the French Revolution. Pane even warns against alternate dispositions fer 
the audtoiium. He considers English theatres defective because they lend to 
have gaieties that Ian out toward the back of the auiStcrium, rattier than circles ol 
boxes.” Most spectators lace the stage, he writes, "but nothing is less pleasing and 
ccrtfcrms less to good taste than this arrangement. * It divides the Iwuse into three 
separate parts, and prevents any contact ameng members ol the audience. Each 
person sees only those at hia own level. 14 Even though Pane n voles the prncipies 
of optics In the title ol (is treatise, arid begna by saying that the shape of a theatre 
must fulfil the double objective ol seeing and hearing the action on stage, his 
aeemngly scientific intentions ate soon cast aside when they ate contradicted by 
sccbl cc#i vd nlions . 

While Pane sought to preserve the interaction among spectators, lie dll 
not am to create greater contact between the audience and the actors. Pane criticises 
the use of pronounced Icrestages (avanf-scAsel - an English invention tlvat was used 
also In many theatres in Italian cities such as Naples. Milan, and Rome. Cochin had 
proposed It in hia own treatise, and Andr6 Jacob Roubo later defended it in T/a >t6 d* 



h cevisfrtflcrfivi cfes fM4 «es (1 7771. In France. this protrudng apron was Introduced 
largely because of Ihe presence at spectators on stags. Since stages were barJy If 
and overly populated w«h a wolFpeyng public, the actors had been forced to perform 
within a very restricted area at the front of tlie stage. To Improve the situation, the 
front-stage was extended well into the auditorium, even halfway into that space. In 
l«s Essay on r/ie Opera (17671, Francesco AJgarotti criticizes this kind ol stage: 

By tlrat expedient the actors were brought f (award Into the mkJdle ol the 
audience (. . .| The actor. Instead ol being so brought forward, ought to 
be thrown Bart at a certain distance from the spectator's eye and stand 
w\tl«n the scenery of the surge in order to make a part of Hat pleasing 
illusion for which all »amate exhlbrtions are calculated.” 

Echoing Algarotti's concern. Pane emphasized that a clear separation should be 
maintained between the realm at the actors and the realm ol the spectators. He 
criticized loreaiages that advance too fat into the audtorium because the actors 
are removed from the scenery, thus destroying the theatrical illusion.” Without such 
a protruding stage, however, the voices of actcrs may be lost in the wings. As a 
compromise. Pane suggested that the apron Be a "mixed area" between the audi- 
torium and the stage, thus becoming a permeable boundary. 11 Pane's notion ol a 
UrrisiUonal space between actors and spectators n fact reflected the design cA the 
new ConMie froipsae beng built by De Wailly and Peyre n 1 702. and anticipated 
Ledoux's redefined proscenum in his theatre at Besancon 
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Throughout the eighteenth century in France. developments in the acting 
apwe, irekidng ita fluctuatng boundary with the apace of the spectators. were never 
resolved into a single, universally eccepteJ solution. The dimensions ot the prosce- 
nium arch, the apron, and tlie stage ptcper were subject to enormous cltanpes. based 
on technical and acting considerations, as in the successive proposals lor the desipn 
ol the new Comlde francaise. In the first project prior to 1769, for exampfe, the 
thickness of the proscenium arch was almost 6 meters deep, but In tie project 
approved by Louis XV in late 1769 the depth had been reduced to only 1.5 meters. 
Eight years later. De Wally and Peyre returned to then original idea with a poscenium 
arch that wsi 5.6 meters deep. On either side, two small bows were Inserted into 
it. thus returnng to the old tradition of playing among the spectators." In an undated 
M&noiio. the architects cite acoustic reasons for an extended apron framed by a 
thick proscenum arch." To hep solve acoustic problems, the orchestra was located 
between the stage and the spectators. Two years alter the official opening ol the 
ComOdie franpaise. Ledoux sank the entire orchestra Ian early example of an 
orchestra pill to ccmtrcf the acoustic effects mere carefully and to redjee the visual 
obtrusion of musicians n Iront of the stage. This single change had a tremendous 
impact on both the action on stage and the audence by fudher emphasidng the 
unidrectional intention of the pedcrmance.* 0 

Acoustic problems, however, were attributed mairfy to the shape of the 
autMonurn. and many autlwra had strong oplnons on the subject Fa tie favored 
the ell i pee. with Its king axis perpendixilar to the stage, lor this shape was the most 
natural configuration. To prove his claim. Pane introduced rollons of sound reflection 
and wave theory. In nature, he says, everything seems to mows, to turn, or to gravitate 
in circles. In efllpses. or accordng to certain curves around a centre. 'It is said that 
God used geometry wlile creating the Universe: consequently, sound must also 
follow one ol its riles.’ 4 ' Souftlot also used the eOpse for his theatre in Lytn, Ixit. 
unlike Pane, he truncated it near one of its focal pohts rather than through Its mid- 
point. thus preventing awkward reverberations.* 2 Urtike Pane and Soufflot. Cochfi 
based the plan of his theatre on an oval sliape cut along its mam axis, with its shod 
axis perpendcular to the stage to bring the audience closer. This tenured the eperture 
of the proscenium to be widened. An extended *)ion also brought the actors forward 
into tlie auditorium. Accordng to Cochin, this would bring the spectators closer to 
the stage, with a more advantageous angle to witness the action Although Cochn 
advocated a respect for conventions, his ideal theatre attempted to move the focus 
of attention from the auditorium, where spectators tradltionaly faced each other and 
acted for their peers, to the stage where the action was taking ptece. Cochn's ratonS 
tfstrfbuton for the auditorium gave priority to slpptlines and acoustics and initiated 
an important transition toward a new architectural hierarchy. 

De Wally and Peyre implemented the meet radical changes in theatre 
desipyi n the/ second proposal foi the Com&fe frarpaise, submitted in 1 770. This 
is where a patera with seaung first appeared Previously, the middle class, students, 
and ntelleciuSs in France had stood H the parterre througlwut an entire performance. 
A crowd of standnp spectators encouraged commotion in the theatre, and. as 
with La Mortice's ctague. it was a fertie ground for ail sorts ol disturbances. The 
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‘undvikzfrd* custom of standing In a section of the patient* was stM common In the 
uftiool tlieaues In France during the 17K)a but was criticised by various authors, 
Inducing Pierre Pane: 

It Is obvious that tl*e cabal and the agitators that easily hide in the com- 
motion ot a standing crowd would be exposed In a gathering of seated 
people. There, every person is visible to everyone else and fears to Wing 
dishonor upon his character and lodgment. Then the parterre «\ocid cease 
to be a battlefield ntiere opposing factions gather in clusters." 

This radical idea to seat the entire audience was carried through to the final prelect 
for the ComSde f rangaise and was acclaimed by many of their contemporaries. This 
design dec son. however, had direct repercussions on the attitudes of spectators 
and tlteir customaiy interaction ilrtlng performances. Many critics of the time. 
Inducing Diderot, SPbostien Merder. end Marmantel. commented cn the audience's 
change n behavior. Although the middle class could now enjoy greater comfort, this 
Wuught "deodness* into the theatre. Acraiding to contemporary critics. It conn touted 
to the taming - and ultimately the silencing - of the audience. In a tetter to Madame 
Piccobom, Diderot complains about the cold silence that already paralyzed the 
spectators, and mourns the tumultuous Involvement of the spectators that had 
characterized the theatres during the first half of the eighteenth century. Even though 
the pay sometimes could hardly start because ot the uproar. Diderot writes that this 
was the most favorable deposition for a poet, because when a passage of the play 
peased the crowd, the excitement reached its rpex, and the spectators world ask 
for It to be repeated again and again; it was tlie true ecstasy ot pleasure. Diderot 
conckides. 4 * Seating the spectators m the parterre cooled down their aetng ncft- 
nations, and they began to present themselves more as fagadss. displaying their 
social status, wealth, aid taste in the way they dressed. 
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In the new Comfidw ffarv,-aise the vertical distribution ol boxes li^ented 
from the Italian tradtion was replaced by a recedng and more cpen aeries ol 
balconies with low partitions * 1 It was highly praised for allowing spectators to be 
seen as well as to see the action a stage." The social hierarchy in the theatre was 
based no longer on one's pionmlty to the royal presence but on one’s view of the 
stage and vertical position within the auditorium. Individuals from the same social 
class gathered in [redetermined sections of the theatre, and physical tenders 
fdlntoicfid tfio social OftSfif. 

A few years after De Wadly and Peyre introAiced these hierarchical 
divisions. Ledoox made a aimlar spatial se»egilion in his theatre at Besangon. but 
his reorgarWauon went even further: the parterre. traditionally fa people of the middle 
class, was replaced by a parquet reserved for important guests, so they coiid be 
seen from everywhere. The cubic of the parterre were sent to the para its. a see ting 
gallery above the tl«rd tier of boxes, at the very top of the theatre." To maintain the 
social or (ter. particular pnces were assigned to every category of seats, lettoux 
promoted he idea of drrding the auditorium <n such a way by arguing that the richer 
class (those coming by carrlagel would no longer be disturbed by the smel uf the 
poorer dess, the pedestrians." Unlike tradition^ theatres, where a basic disimcticri 
between older On the boxes) and disoider On live parterre) embodied the sodal 
detection between nobility aid vulganty. the Com^de francaise by De Wady and 
I 1 eyre and Ledum's theatre m Besanpon placed every spectator in a well-defined 
sccal order. Althoutft the king no longer provided a focal pant la the architectural 
can position, spectators could find their place In the social hierarchy and feel they 
were participating in an order that transcended them. 

The new seating arrangements and general distnbution of the ComOdie 
francaise and the theatre in Besanpon chatenged established social conventions at 
the theatre. In devtsng these formal changes - giving greater exposure to spectators 
by dimnating the boxes, replacing the stendng parterre by a parquet with seating, 
and emphasizing slghtllnes - the architects had influenced the sccal behavior ot live 
spectators. These architecture transformations of the internal space of the theatre 
dd not orfy affect the interaction of the spectators within the audio! um. however; 
they established a new relationship between the audlonum and the stage. The 
proscenium arch that previously was considered as a transitional space between the 
two realms became a more definite threshold that could no longer be transgressed 
at the expense of theatrical illusion. Spectators were no longer admitted onto the 
stage - although the proscenium arch itself could still contain royal boxes - and 
the actors' position was careluty controlled. An acta could no konger move across 
the implied line between the proscenium arch and the front-stage without sym- 
bolically clanging apace, nor could he come too dose to the seta wttliout interfering 
with the perception of scale and thus challenging the perceptual coherence of the 
whole stage set The gjest la a gieater ilkision cn stage during the second half of 
the eighteenth centuiy was acconpaned by a greater segregation of the space 
of performance from that of the audience. 

This separation became obvious when optical devices introduced by 
Sewf Hot and Cochin hto their architect iral projects challenged the tradtional position 


of the spectator. In his Piofct Owe safle iA* spectacle, Cochin considers how to 
i release the number o f spectators in his theatre. He suggests locating addticnai 
paces Behind the first boxes By cutting openings (Aunerres) into the back of the first 
boxes so that people standing in the corridors could watch Opening-night perfor- 
mances and special productions. These openings would satisfy those who wished 
to see new protections on opening night cinV to Be the first to pass ludgment. and 
who found It unnecessary to examine the pay more seriously Before deciding 
whether it was a success or failure, these paces may be uncomfortable, he con- 
cedes, But for new plays "one would Be I nippy to have a place whatever It Is."'* 
Souffkn used such (levees successfully in his theatre In Lyon. 

this device, however, not only exploded the physical capacity of the 
theatre to increase attendance. It also introduced a new category of spectators, 
akin to viewers of the iBame Bourgeois, present yet invisible, watching yet detached 
from the action on stage, these concealed openings at the back of the audtonum 
were also closely related to Le Camus de Meueros's system of hidden corridors 
nnd peeping holes that enabled the master of an hdref parficuAer to observe the 
movements of visitors without Being seen. Chevalet de Chaumont, in Iks treatise on 
the design of a theatre for the Opera, argued that these lunettes rfi the theatre 
leglwnued the presence of social intruders. Chaumont regarded them as n decent 
devices for eavesdropping and spying on 'distingushed people." 80 However, the 
eighteenth-centuy spectator never ceased to be an active participant in the theatre 
and such devfces were never widely used. 

Even though actors and spectators In these newly developed theatres 
were becoming more segregated, tlie spectators remained social actors in transitional 
spaces such as vestibules and grand staircases. The design of these transitional 
spaces added to the spectade. and clesty extended theatricality nto the pubic reelm 
of the city. As in La MortlAr e's novel, the arrival and departure of theatrical spectators 
were significant ceremonies. These social nti«*s affected the architectural design of 
theatres. Foyers and salons were expanded, and triumphal starcasas retraced narrow 
stairways to tlie tiers. The design By De Wally and Peyre for the Com6de framaae, 
for example, treated these aichtectural elements as places for social performance 
The vestbule. stairs, and foyer provided an iirpresswe spatial sequence for dismaying 
spectators, and mirrored the composition of the performing stage itself, thus 
preparing the audience to enter the virtual world of theatrical representation. 

From a ccforoaded groend-fieor space with a central opening to the roof, 
wade stairs diverged to either end of the first floor, where promenades 
lined with columns led back to the central opening There a great octagon 
of coupled columns supported a continuous gallery, an arcade and a 
painted dome. 8 ' 

Victor Loua s Grand Thftflue In Bordeaux, begun n 1773 and completed in 1 780. efe o 
embodied the desire of the members ol the pubic to make a spectacle of thern- 
aeives. Although it was not completely innovative, it did Incorporate mmy new ideas 
The base plan of the house was a cade with one quarter truncated at the line of 
the orchestra pit. Even though the theatre's standing parterre was conventional. live 
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senes of transitional spaces m the theatre, including many safcma and foyers, had 
become much larger than the autStorhjm itseW. The monumental staircase had a 
rusticated ground ftoor. a detad normally found on live exterior. This suggests an 
attempt to emulate uhan space within the space of the theatre. By proving spec- 
tators w*h an ideal setting where they ccold see and be seen, the grand starcase 
served as a stage where the public oauVd perform. 
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Tl»s majestc staircase was equaled orfy in the nineteenth<entury Parts 
Opera try Charles Garner, who indeed acknowledges Louis's influence m ha own 
treatise, te wearre (1871). As in Louis's theatre in Bordeaux, the pubic r*eas m 
Garner's theatre expliatly extend the theatncafrty of the event, especially in the tufl 
and the grand stairs. For Gamier, "all that happens in the world (was) in sum only 
theatie and represeotatlcn." To be an actor a a spectator had truly become "the 
condition o f himan life However, live spectators who attended die new Gamier 
theaoe at the end of the nineteenth century experienced theatrical events in a space 
that was Qualitatively different from the theatrical space of live Artcten Rigkna. The 
complete dnrkonng of the auditorium, following Richard Wagner's fundamental 
innovation at Bayreuth, created a new kind of boundary between actors md spec- 
tators inside the theatre. 

Wagner’s theatre, with its tnple proscenium arch encompassing the 
"mystic gull’ occupied by the orchestra, contnbuted to further define the physical 
boundary between actors and spectators. Gottfried Semper, the architect who 
developed with Wagner the architectural concept tor the new theatre, defined 
the mysfiseheAbyruodaa an abyss separating the ideal tiom the real: *lt makes the 
spectator magne the stage is qute far away, though he sees it in al the dearness 
of Its actual proximity; and this in turn gives Use to tlie illusion tlvat the persons 
appearing on It are of larger, superhuman stature. ’** This multiple framing of the 
stage was lepeated within the space of the auditorium, using a seres of latere walls 
projecting inwards that served as cureealed entrances into the auditorkim. The space 
between these successive frames became wider as they receded from the stage. 
Architecturally, these successive "wads* or frames irmly that the spectators occupy 
the extended threshdd. as if hidden within the theatric* fourth wa». tlie spectator 
becomes a true * voyeur.* By visually isolating its spectators, the nineteenth-century 
theatre dearly ante pared the private. irnSvidu*. and unidrecton* vantage point of 
mainstream contemporary theatres. 1 * 

l/ntl the end of the eighteenth century, however, the spectator oscltsted 
between two different roles: an observing witness wid a Uue social acior. Althou^i 
the space of tlie siege nay have seemed irremediably dssocated from that of the 
auditorium n the last decades of tlie eighteenth century, tlie architecture of theatres 
still suggested that these two realms could be unified or Inverted. Like Gabriel's 
Opera al Versailles, the rnae recent theatres by Lerfoux. Victor Louis, and Do Welly 
and Peyre all used a cotonnade rroixid their auditorium that extended threxigh the 
proscenium Into the scenic space beyond, thus continuing the order of the house 
and suggesting a physical Ink between the two realms. Moreau used a similar device 
in his epera house, bull in Pahs in 1763. Tlie curve of the auditorium ended wefl 
within the proacenxim. thus promoting an illusion ot depth end continuity between 
stage and audtortum.® 

This colonnade inside tlie au&tonum appears in Ledoux's engraving 
"Coup d’oell du th4Aue de Besanpon." Paradoxically, it seems to a ssimfalB the space 
ot the audience and the specs of performance. The engraving represents the 
autMonum as it is reflected in the irts and pupil of a gigantic eye. This uiusual 
representation has been interpreted as a manifestation of the hegemony of vision at 
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the theatre. the eye being (he " first frame' throopfi which the world is seen, and the 
preferred sense Derg aiklrested Dy the performance. Loan* writes. 'In my theatre 
|. . .) everythng is related to the eye. we see everywhere Mid we are seen from 
everywhere.'" Anthony Vidler has pointed out that the complex geometry of 
the flattened etch of tire proscenium in Besanjon was derr.nl from the shape of tl>e 
eye&l secticring the pupal in the engraving: the frame of vision in the engraving 
'foltaws a contour exactly that of the prosceniixn.'” The contour of the proscervum 
arch ti so follows very closely that of tire eyebrow m the engrawng of the eye. which. 
If one ovetfaos tlie two mages, places the lachrymal gland at the Inner corner of tlie 
eye Ithe representations! center of emotional m the position of the royal box within 
the arch, the seat of power in Ledouxs theatre. Moreover, what the eye sees is 
not tlie stage but the audit otl«n. suggesting an implicit reversibility of the rales 
of spectator and actor. This suggests another interpretation of tlie coup d'oeif. tlie 
aurJtorium. rather than being reflected n the eye of a spectator, is seen from 
the virtual world, that of the actor.™ Until the end of the eighteenth century, the 
word theatre referred to the stage, while the entire buiUing was called saOe de 
fpecQcfe. Consequently, coco d'oeif du theatre can be translated as 'a pfance at the 
stage.' or "a glance from the stage." The reversibility of the French expresson places 
the audience smi/taneousfy in two positions: observng the place of pertormsrce 
On "a glance af the stage’) and being observed by the ectcrs (in ’a glarce from 
the stage"). Associating the auiitonum with the place of performance - lr> 
theatre - equates the 'real Bte" of the spectators wnh the world of illusion and 
(tty-acting. This nterpretaocn is further confirmed by Leitoux's nsistence that tlie 
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apectatos - espeaaily women - animals and decorate the auditoton. Ledoj> goes 
as far as to recommend that men not sit in Hie front ro>vs so that the natural beauty 
of women may bo (fispta>od. ! * In Ledcua's engraving. the 'real Me’ of the audtonum 
and the theatncal world of the stage are collapsed onto the reftectiye surface of 
the eye 

LkIou. also pbys on the parallel between the red and Illusive theatrical 
worlds In other instances, .^ratifying the need fa the stage to be of ample inten- 
sions. Ledcru compares tt to the spice outside, dtlrnately the space of tlte city: "The 
auditor! on being to the stage wtiat the inhabited roan a to the empty space that 
one discovers outsde. the theatre |i.e. the stape. including the wings and service 
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nreasl must be large*, more vast than the space that contains the spectatots. It is the 
true piece tor the magical illusions ot the stage. 

Associations between theatre and architecture were common In the 
second hall of the eighteenth century. Le Camus de M 606 res. n lw architectural 
treatise, draws Important lessons Irom tha tradtion and compares the expressive 
dimension ot architecture to the art ot creating emotions at the theatre through 
changes in scenery. Using Servandoni's innovative optic games os a point ot com- 
parison. Le Camus tSaws an analogy between the production ot true emotion in 
architecture and the use of theatre decorations tha! Imitate works ot architecture 
to evoke specific emotions.*' Lie Ledoux. Le Camus believed it was Important to 
involve the behokler in order to complete the architectural work. While the vwbilty 
ot spectators in Ledoux'a theatre continued to emphasize their role as sodal actors, 
however, in Oie Genius ot AtchHectute Le Camus emphaated the complex role ot 
the spectator, oscillating between social actor and peopng 'voyeur.' 

The theatricality of the marketplace 

Le Camus de Mtoiftres devoted an entre piClicatWn to the design ol theatres, live 
primary concern ot his Mtmotto sur Is manure de rente yicivnOi/shWe inure saSe 
de spectacle, l«jwever. was technlcoL dealing exclusively with problems ot lire 
propagation in theatre bulldogs and how architects can prevent deadly tragedies 
Ml >o«i i*i In Iris tlveoretlcal writings he does not address the stupe ol tl>e audtonum 
and the architectural express-on ot his Incombustible theatre, as an architect Le 
Camus produced one of the most intensely theatrical structures in Pans at that time: 
the Halh aubtett granary. With its perfectly crcifar shape inscribed in a dense urban 
context, this structure also redefined the architectural program in an imagnative 
manner, tiitillng both the requirements ot a new pubic institution rtevoted to the 
exchange of gram and the represents tonal role ot a place for public gathering. 

The numerous links between the granary and theatre can be traced ail 
the way back to the very site of the building. The land on which Le Camus's granary 
was to be erected had been seriously considered lor the ereehon of a new opera 
house, and marry protects of that nature wore developed, even after live city had 
bought the land with the declared mien ton to build the granary." 1 It is Ikely that Le 
Camus was aware of this dusl destination lor the site. Whfe his project responded 
to the city's need for a (yanary. it couk) also be transformed easily mto a performance 
hall, and Le Camus thus provided has building with a second (implicit) public role, 
acknowledging the theatnwf mode of social interacton ®jnng the second halt ot the 
eighteenth century. 

Le Can us de Meaeres’s commission lor the new granary resulted from 
a corrceulcn.' 1 It was to be erected on the former site ot the hi tel de Soiaaon. on 
land that the city ot Pahs had acained from the creators ot the Prince de Cangnan 
In 1756. This transaction was made possible by the king's commitment to Imance 
the construction ot a new (yanary. but doe to political interference and financial 
hattlshp caused by the Seven Years War. the project was delayed untl the beginning 
ut the next decade.** AJtlvou(*i the city had acquired this coveted piece ol land, it 
remained rekictant to endorse the project ot a new granary in Paris, claiming that the 


existing marketplace, the JMto la Gr£vt>. was mote than sufficient.'' This cotv 
stitutnJ tlie main obstacle to the development of the new wanary. but a few years 
later the oty finally recognised that Le Camus's project was a necessity fcr the public 
good and tlie appropriate functonrig of the city. Le Canos was oven responsibilty 
not only for tlie design and construction of the wanary. but also fcr the tflvisicri of 
tlie utban fabric around ii A housing development around the new buildng was 
supposed to fin-nee the c instruction of the granary, and this was a major selling 
point to convince the oty. Le Camus started working on this prefect as early as 1 761 , 
and the first stone was laid on Aprl 13. 1763. The official opening took place on 
Jarrjary 12.1 767. but the construction of the surrounding buttings prevented access 
to the new markeL and even thouW> the new streets were traced and parcels of land 
were sold in 1 765. tlie surroundng buttings were not completed until January 1 763. 
delaying the actual opening of the new Putting “ 
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The residential development around the new granary was harshly 
cntcaed by Le Camus's contemporaries lot the meanness of Its parcel drwskrn and 
the monotony of its facades. The blame was placed on the private nterests of the 
developers and their greater concern for financial gain than pubic good." However, 
the contrast between the new public institution aid its suroundngs was not based 
entirely on financial concerns. It reflected an architectural intention: the expression 
of monumentally. The granaiy. containing its treasures of subsistence, appeared as 
a gem In a casket, surioonded by a fortress of massive buiklings arotnd it The plan 
and exterior composition of the granaiy reflected Le Camus's preoccupation with 
conveying the destination of the buikling. The symmetry, the harmony of proportions, 
the relatonship of masses and parts to the whole, the calculated use of moldings, 
and the refined contrast between IlgTit and sleds n protrudng and receding parts 
expressed the grandeur of the monument." 

The 'typcfopcaf antecedents of the granary ate usually traced back to 
the elghteenilvcentuiy market, when was typically an open-air pubic place. The new 
granary in Pahs combined both the traditional extenor area tor the exchange of grain 
Ue canani with a covered area for storage. The ground ftoor was tivided nto two 
concentric arcades which provided ewer for receding and transporting meichaniise, 
whie the single vault of the second floor was used for storing grain. The open 
courtyard was used Tot "the dsly sale of oats, barley, peas, beans, lentils, etc.*™ The 
two-story bulking was applauded by Le Camus's contemporaries lot the fire- 
resistance ol its brick construction and for the mastery of its stonecutting, particularly 
in the corrolexrty of Its two staircases, but it was the circular shape of this anmiar 
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building that was most sulking. As a rove I law la a crvic building in the urban 
context ol eighteenth-century France, It woiid have great repercussions r the 
atchitecture of the last decades of the Aocien Mgima. and it drectlv inlhierced 
the generation of 'revctotonary architects.' Its circular plan was used a few years 
later in vaiioos civic bufdings. including a hospital project by Peyre. Ledoux’s gates, 
many theoretical prelects by Bounce. and various market projects includrtg Do 
Wailly's and Loref s. ro Even doing Its construction, famous theaetioans such as 
Marc-Antolne Lauger and J.-F. Btondel praised this 'pautotlc monument' for Its 
innovative shape and the harmony ol its composition.'’ In his Observations sur 
/’architecture (17651, Laugler applauds the project, and In his chapter on the shape 
ol txiiklngs. he qualities t as the most innovative bolding «n Pans at the tme. He 
pays trfcute to Le Camus's granaiy for the novelty of its shape in an uiban context, 
and the apptoprateness of its expression." 

Another important architectural Innovation of the new granary was its 
multiple undifferentiated access: of Its twenty-five arches, six were aligned to the 
new streets and provided access for carnages. Mo architectural element marked 
the Importance ol one access over the others, so there was no monumental emiy. 
Interesting^, this absence ol a dstlnctive sign to riwrk the access in a crcufe* building 
became a model lor theatre atchitecture in Chaumont's Ueatise on theatre buldings 
publahed m 1 769. the same yeat as the actual opening or the granary.” 

Soon after its ccm|*etioo. however, the new gtanary proved to be too 
smal to accommodate live (yawing commercial activity, and as early as 1769. Lo 
Camus de M6a6res pjblshed a project for coveting the central courtyard. Within the 
ousting open ring, this project propceed to inscribe a second structure that would 
support a hemispherical masonry dome on twelve columns. Although this solution 
showed that the existing structure could not support a sigrifoant addticnal Iced (the 
main defect ol the new buikling was attributed to faulty ctaftsmaiship and poor 
building materials), it was nonetheless consistent with Le Camus's aim to preserve 
the Inlegity ol the Internal spherical space. 

The need lor a dome on the new granaiy inspired marry competitions 
doling live folbwinj decades, and many erchltects proposed ingenious solutions to 
the complex problem of covering this circular open space. 36 meters in diameter.’* 
The protect by J.G. Legrand and J. Molinos was selected lor the lightness of Its 
carpentry structure and the originality of its vaulting method, based on the wntlrgs 
ol the sixteenth-century architect Phfibert de I'Orme. The project submitted by the 
two architects was not inspired by a desire to revere Renaissance building methods, 
but rather by a specific event that took place n the granary on January 21. 1782. 
To ce/elxaie the brth ol the Dauphin, a bal was held In the courtyard. Because ol 
its shape and large internal space. Le Camus's monument was considered most 
appropnate for such cerebrations. For the occasion, the bulking was temporarily 
covered with canvas or velum to protect the centra space while letting light enter 
along its perimeter .” Tlvs day after the celebratWns. 'Molinos chanced to observe 
the temporary arrangement, and claimed to have been mspred immediately by its 
sNpe to conceive ol a similar, but permanent, vault Legrand end Moknos deeded 
to install a new baicoiry eCove live cornice of the new Interior space. The balcony. 


leached by a staircase m (he Media Column, provided an additional 900 to 1200 
peaces dixlng public celebrations." The construction ol the new permanent dome 
and balcony began at September 17B2 and was completed a year later. 79 

TIW dc-jbe luretlon ot the granary, as the heart o* commercial life in Palis 
and tl»e centre ol piblic celebrations, was not merely a comcidei we but was implied 
In the basic shape ol tl>e budding. The paialel between Le Camus de M6c*reVs 
ganary and theatres ol anbauity was com moldy acknowledged In the eighteenth 
century, as It was lieguently associated with the Roman Coliseum. Blonde! tied 
descrbed the new gianaiy as a 'cMcus" because ol their Icrmal resemblance. 
Inter estinfly. tlie building was easily converted, and was turned into an improvised 
Vauhal la new form ol public entertainment hall imported Irom England attei tlie 
end ol the Seven Years War) on vanoos occasions (Jung the p critical upheaval that 
shook France at the turn ol the century. Public events were held m the granary as 
early as 1 770, when the celebrations horcring the manage ol the Dauphin (the future 
Lous XVD and Mar le-Antonette Hal were supposed to U*v (Taco n the new Vauxhall 
crt the Champs-£iys6es had to be relocated because tlie new hal, caled the Cdisfe. 
was not yet corroleted. 

Commentators Irom tlie eighteenth to the twentieth century have noted 
the formal similarities between Le Camus de Measles's granny and Vauxhalis ol 
the same period, especially tlie Cots4e on the Champs-£lysees: both liad a central 
ciicuior area surrounded by a colonnade that supported a Ldojny or an attic reserved 
for spectators. Interestlnglv. In his MAmaYes secrets (1730-9). a meticulous com- 
pendium ol gossip about the artistic word and the aristocracy, Baehaummt attributes 
the construction ol the Col see to *a certain Camus do Mdzttres." 1 Relying on this 
intormation, rt was assumed that the architect ol the granary was also that ol 
the Colls6e in Paris.” Even though twentieth-century scholarship has challenged 
this attribution crediting it to a namesake. Lcuia-Dens Le Camus, if is nonetheless 
revealnp that for two centuries the construction ol the Cols6e. this innovative theatre 
Mi Paris, was believed to be the work of Nicctss Le Carrara do Metres." Alter tlie 
construction of the granary. Le Camus de M62l£ras had become a renowned 
architect. The granary itsell was not only a vital institution n the economic landscape 
ol Paris, n doubled as a pubic theatre. In his Description du CoNsSe (1 771 1." George 
Louis Le Rouge describes the decoration ol every room in a way that seems 
to anticipate The Genius ol Architecture in Its use of mytliclogcal ligures and its 
characterization of spaces. A large colonnade surrounded a water basm lor naval 
games and led to a grotto with a concealed statue ol Neptune dominating a fainter, 
the enure composition recalled the nymphs o I Vila Maser. Also around the central 
hal were (our circular cares decorated with motifs ol tlie loir continents.” Jacguea- 
Franpon BlondeL In his Cocvs tfarchttecture. even describes the famous Colis6e on 
the Champ&-£lys6es as a construction whose architectual composition 'lent melt 
to tlie gertUs ol architecture," while referring to Le Camus de MtoSress ganary as 
'the new Colis6e. - ** 

Various concidences - Le Camus de M6zi^res's declared interest n tlie 
theatre, the lotma) sirrtfarHy between the granary and the Collate, and tlie many 
theoetisl affinities between the new iheeue and The Genius of Archnecture- stl 
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false suspicions Oat Le Camus de M*aOres was involved in the construction of live 
ColisSe. Much circumstantial evidence stil seems 10 Hr* him to the new iheeire. 
Besides ihe architectural atfnices with his own projects, Le Camus do Mealies was 
closely related to the comte (to Saint-Flofentin. a minister to Louis XV who would 
sign the toy a decree authorizing the construction o f the Colis*e in Faubourg Sarit- 
Honor*. and who was also a majce investor In the pioped “ In 1 760. the year when 
the constriction of the ColaAe began. Le Camus de M*a*res moved to Rue Veile. 
Faubourg Saint-Honor*, next to the newly opened Rue du Cdisae. 1 ® It la also 
interesting that In le Gucto de ceu. aui teuton MUr. a treatise by Le Camus de 
MAztoas pubbhed in 1 7Bt at the time when the ColsAe was being demolished. r*i 
entire sectton is devoted to the demolition ol existing holdings. Even though this 
potcbcd of ^sfT^olishinQ oxisunQ stAiCtitf^s btjfoco bOQinntiVQ a wv# conitiucton WM 
no longer unusual, it is nonetheless surpnsng that it was discussed in such an 
extensve marner n a treatise on the art ol building, taking into consideration, so to 
apeak, the very linrteneaa of the life of a buOdlng. 1 ’ 

Given '.lie complex defnitxwi of authorship prior to the nineteenth century 
and hla known practice to publlah anonymously." it B very likely that Le Camus 
de MAztoes. even d not directly nvolved n the actual design of the new holding, 
might have contributed to defining the architectural program of the theatre. Achard 
et Compegnie. the group that developed the project, was known to have hidden 
important political figures who foupfit to remain anonymous throughout tlie mis- 
adventure of this contioversial piftect Given Le Camus de MAzBres's difficult 
Inanciai situstlon after the bankruptcy ol h»s development around the granary, it 
probably would have been unwise for hm to be dree by involved in the development 
of the Collate, which was comparable n size and urban complexity to his earker. 
iKated project. 

After the demolition ol the CcftsAe. Le Camus de MADAres's granary 
became the preferred structure lor large gatlierings. The moat impressive celebration 
that took place tltere was in honor of the Peace of Veisailles on December 14. 
1783. Bachaimont describes the event in his AfAmoires secrets, and points out 
the 4 theatrical* setting of the celebrations. Ihe pubic was divided Into two distinct 
groups, on the ground floor, the general pubic danced, entertained by an orchestra 
in the centre ol the circular space. This rejoicing 'public' became an improvised 
performance (acteur malgrA M for an audence located at the level of the attic 
and balcony™ This veritable theatre gaiety could receive 1600 people, who were 
admitted by presenting tickets delrvered b» the merchants' provost, a privilege 
reserved to the ipper class and courtiers. The (Sstrbution and Internal decoration 
of the granary followed the same desire for social differentiation that guided the 
orgarazation of theatres at the troe.* 1 

Many ccrfnrrdnttHors cofnpfift<l th£ transfofn^d to iht Ptfithwi 
in Rome, and toted that the celebratnns lor the Peace ol Versailea lied proitoced 
Ihe largest gathering in Ftarce, most apprepr lately boused in Le Camus's granary. 
Deschptiona ol these celebratxins and others during live French RevthitMn ai tended 
to estalAah a parallel between the Rome ol antiquity and Uie glwlous city of Paris." 
Dicing live Revolution, this formal association with the architecture of anbitulry 


acquired an additional meaning doe to the patriotic preoccupation of the political 
power. On July 14, 1790. the celebration? lor the «fe de la FddinOon took place 
in the granary. Interestingly, they reused the decorations created by Legrand end 
MoH nos seven years earlier for the Peace of Versalles. On July 21. 1790, a funerary 
ceremony was held there follcwng the death of Benjamin Franklin, a renowned 
freemason." Mlrabeau explained that this Vocation was chosen lot the ceremony 
because “we could not hotter the memory of Franklin, born outside the Church, In 
one uf our temples."" As if to echo Bouilfte’s cenotaph to Newton, the central area 
of tin grwtary during this occasion was filled with benches and its ciicumfererce 
was lined with black certains, n tlie centre, a bust of Franklin was erected on a 
sarcophagus covered with branches of cypress.** Throughout the Revolution, 
Le Camus’s granary was the site of many public manifestations art d upheavals.** Its 
dual function, as a centre for the public food supply and tor popular celebrations, 
implied a symbolic meaning that was already obvtous to J.Q. Legrand who wrote 
a few years after the Revolution that the needs of the people and national glory 
were united and literally merged in the powerful concept of the building. 1 * While lire 
formed innovation of the plenary had a great influence cn the ercbltecture of the late 
eghteenth century. Its double function was considered a meaningful model to 
be fola wed In other public buildings. An artele In the Journal de Pans published 
In 17B3 suggested that tl>e granaiy coiid become a model for other monuments In 
the dty, such as the custom louse, the winery, etc, addng to tl>e primary function 
of these puftlic Institutions the possibfety of transforming them Into halls for popular 
celebrations." 

Cforles De Wallly, who belonged to the same masonic kidge as Le 
Camus de Men ere s and shared his interest in tlieatre. also proposed two projects 
for public bulldogs with a multiple function. One of them, proposed In 1789 (a! 
the beghnrg of the French Revolution), was a project lor a second grarwey that also 
took the shape ol a ring. It woiid have been located on the lank ol the rrver Seine, 
adjacent to a port for direct access by boots. This concept was criyrmllv proposed 
by Oblin and developed by Le Camus de Mferieras in then own proposal to the 
city. The Internal space of De Wallfy’s granaiy opened onto a vast basin trial could 
receive barges filed with grain. The rotunda ol De Wallly’s project housed public 
baths, and cciuU love been used occasicnallv for nautical games, a form of public 
entertainment familiar to the French public and reminiscent of the mumac/iia of 
antiqiity” 

De Wally's second protect ployed on urban theatneaflfy. It was a proposed 
transformsten of the pubic square in front ol the Comdde franfaise, remodeled in 
an attempt to save the theatre which had been threatened with demolition tor its 
monachc overtones. After the events of July 1 789. the Comfldie frengaise reopened 
under the name theatre de Is Nation. The performance of a play not considered 
patriotic enoupfi by the Convention nionls^naide caused the theatre to be dosed 
dawn once again, and the antler of the play and ccmetflans to be arrested. They 
were about to be guillotined when a pifclic petition saved them. The interior of tie 
bulling underwent many physical uansfcrmatWns to ittduds 'al the attributes of 
freedom.* The theatre was reopened under the name ThAdfre da People, then 


renamed ThMtre de It was thereafter devoted to performances "gven 

by and lor the people. In an arwrie on the openhg night at tl>e end ol June 1 794 
19 Messxior). a reporter tor the Miairew commented <*r the new arrangement: 

It appears that this time they have had the aim ot creating a move 
popular theatre, one in which the citizens will not be separated frcm 
each other In boxes but where they will |dn together and In terming le n 
the circular amphitheatres. This arrangement calb to mind equality, 
re|»jblican brotherhood, and |ustiliea live name grven to this new 
theatre 0 * 

Further modification*, endorsed by Louis David, changed its basic relation to the aty 
by adding a colonnade arid steps ($«<**» around the semietrctJ* space, covered 
with velum to transform it mto an arena for pcputsr events and pubic education."" 
In this project the main entrance to the theatre was transformed nto a stage, and 
the facade was converted into a backdrop let an exterior amphitheatre. The angles 
of the surrounding streets woiid have been mod I led to converge at the central 
door of the fagade, with a tribune for speakeis erected in (rent ol the tlieatre. It Is 
not dear to wtiat exient this project for m outdoor arrphiUieatre was real/ed, but 
It reveals nonetheless the revolutionary oftectAves. Among tf»e multitude of projects 
for buldlngs with new programmatic revolts tWtwy overtones, the tlieatre. picperly 
adapted Id the revolutionary program, was believed to be a poleniial "school of civic 
virtue."' 1 * 

This dramatic insertion of a theatrical square in urban Pans wotid have 
applied the Internal organization of a theatre onto thb public place. However, this 
was rot necessarily due to recent political upheavals. Smce the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the city had been transformng gradually nto a theatre, end 
the expansion of the performing space of De Wailly and Peyre'a ComA&e f rangaise 
onto the square and the connecting streets had already been anticipated by Le 
Camus's granary. By associating his public monument with the theatres of antiquiry. 
Lb Camus helped expend the tlvea Ideality of eighteenth-century pubic life beyond 
the physeal limits of the theatre. Moreover, he Initiated a movement In France that 
would transform the city architecturally, r enforcing Its role as a place for public 
expression and theatrical events. 

Le Camus de MeziSres’s most important aicbtectural treatise publahed 
less than a decade before the beginning of the French Revolution waa written when 
ha theatrical involvement was at its peak, and this would explain the recurring use 
of theatreal metaphors in the text. It seems sentewhat significant that Le Camus de 
MAziftr es's treatise. The Germs of Arcfuieciuie. was read during live meetings of the 
AcadAmie Royale d' Architecture In May and June 1780. In the presence of seme of 
the architects who most rad realty transformed theatre architecture during the second 
hit of the eipfiteerth century, induing Soufftol Peyve, and De Wady.' 1 " The Genius 
ot Arcfuiedure. however, is important not only for its novel way of presenting 
architectural theory in terms of staging, characterization of spaces, and dramatic 
progression through successive rooms. It also particoated in eighteenth-century 
aesthetic debates by acknowledging contemporary artistic theories, slating a position 


on the nature of architectural theory. (focussing concepts such as 'genius' and 
'taste,' and defining architecture m terms of elfhleenth-century sensationalist 
philosophy. These issues would have far-reaching con sequences for architecture, 
some of which are atil very sgritlcant today. 
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Part 3 


Language and personal 
imagination: an architecture 
for the senses 



Chapter 6 


Taste, talent, and 
genius in eighteenth- 
century aesthetics 


There are haulers ilia! the mhd cannot cross when fdlomng weil-trodden 
paths. There t»e limes when 10 stray is to make new discoveries; some- 
times the clouds are pierced by rays of light. a subtle genius may receive 
them, aid a noble emtiaiion may perfect their advantages. 

Nicolas Le Camus de M&teres. The Genius ot Arctvtectu/e 

The word genus (gdniel in eiphteenth-centuiy France usually referred to a discipline 
distinct from architecture. Diderot's EncydopM* defines It as *the science of 
Engineers.' such as miitary engineering (gerUe miBrave). When referring to archi- 
tecture, it meant "the fire and inventiveness that an architect, a draughtsman, a 
decorator or any other artists use in the decoration of their wcrts." 1 "Genies" in 
nrchtectire were also wnammtal figures of vvnged chldren (or cherubs with childlike 
attributes) that represented virtues and passicris. "They appear ri has relief, such as 
In the thirty- two white marble tympanums of Versa lies ujlonnade, where they are 
poieetl and hold the attributes of love, games, pleasures, etc.*' 

For Le Camus Oa Merits, the "genius of archtecture" (the first clause 
in the title of his architecture! treatise) certsnly included these meanngs related to 
cmamentation, since mull of his treatise was devoted to distnbuticn and decoration, 
but it afao included the preromantic notion of creative tire, as well as the natural 
attributes of taste and talent that an architect trust have. In tlie French language, the 
word gdnie atw indicates a distinct or nnate character, as In the genus of a language 
Ue g 6 n le d'une tongue), which refers to the cultural horizon of a language. This 
linguistic notion of character as a dsiinctrve trait or feature a synonymous with the 
f^uratwe notion of character. When ascribed to an mtfcwdual. "character tefers to 
that person's expression and originality. The concept of character in arclutectue, 
as we saw. became a fundamental notion in atchtectural discourse during the fust 
halt of the eighteenth century. Fot the architects of the following generation such 
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as Le Cwnus ds M6a*res. Lftdoux. aoJ Boullfta. it would become Hie basis ot ther 
architectural lbs or*. 

Theatre theory and the decadence ot taste 

From ther creation under Louis X(tf until Hie end ot the eighteenth century, the 
Academies ot architecture, panting, and literature were the rra.ni nsututWns con- 
tributing to Enlightenment rationally In the ongong search tor uiweruel prlncicles 
in tlie arts, the Acadfmie trangalse. created by Richelieu in 1635, had tong been 
reflecting on the question ot taste and the rules ot art when. In 1761, a project to 
publish an annotated collection of the classics proposed to Irelude seventeenth- 
century texts, thus rsising authors of the Grand sidete (the seventeenth centuryl 
to an exemplary level that had always been reserved for the authors ot antlQuity. In 
a letter to one of the members ot tlve French Academy, Voltaire writes: *1 am pleased 
to learn that the Academia will render a great service to France and Eurcpe by 
publishing an anthology of our classics authors, vnth annotations that will fix the 
language end taste.' 1 Even though the project was never sernusfy developed, this 
proposal hern the Academe ttsell suggested that a level ot perfection n art appeared 
to have been reached and should be perpetuated. This new attitude gave credence 
to a system of conventions that was established to regulate the art ot poetry. 

Many authorn argued, however, tlwit Hie rules inherited trom previous 
generations lied ceased to be a springboard for the creative imagination and become 
more of a mental obsurie. To some extent. Hie growing mportance of conventions 
led to the mummification of the past as an absefute model to be Imitated. This was 
how some eighteenth-century writers dagnosed the cultural context in which many 
treatises on theatre theory were written. Louis Charpen tier's Causes de A* decadence 
du goOt lur le rfxtfrre <17681 begins precisely with an evaluabon of the art ot poetry, 
arguing Hot the decadence of taste was caused by the same thing that led to its 
progress: the predomnance of rules. 'A man of genius, guided by n pure emotion, 
by an Instinctive enthusiasm, follows the pnnciples of his art even though their 
influence mippit be rnpeiceptlbie.' he writes. 

Homer knew all the rules of the sublme and of poetry, because he had 
the idea ol the beautiful, bul he seems to love been concerned only with 
the latter. All great men Uiat came after him and who gave way to ther 
enthusiasm piodixied masterpieces. Those who sacrificed this dvrne 
inspiration to observe the precepts, cr those who. enlightened by the 
rules, lacked nspiration produced no mote than cold compositions. 4 

Accordng to Cher per tier, the danger In relying on rules to prtdjce a work of quslty 
lies in Hie illusion that theory can rule over experience. He was well aware ot the 
potential for theory to become prescriptive, and warned that an excessive respect 
for riles woiid repress even the moat brilliant geniua: 

What do rules produce in an author? Nothing, or mediocrity. Nothrig; (1 
they do not prevent him Item devoting himself entirely to his genus. Then 
the rules are to him what they were to Homer. Medocrty: when these 
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mebculcos ped^its enste«e the genius with a 'Jill precision. with a cooing 
attenbveness. plagung the author with deterring (temples." 

The historical times marked by tine decadence ol taste abounded in principles, 
Charpentier continues, but lacked in works ol genius. He Blames the desire to 
perpetuate the great works ol a previews era by blndy following their example, and 
by giving pnonty to theory met experience and talent. The mind ol a genius does not 
requre rules to attain excellence. Patatoocally. a work ol genius, with its inevitable 
flaws, la mote desirable than perfection Itself, bke the interlude in a theatrical play 
cr the rregutanties In a landscape. Irrperfectons in poetry are necessary to confirm 
the genius In rts making. 

To illustrate his point that instating great werks born a previous era and 
relying blindly on their rules leads to the decadence of art. Charpentier compares 
Greek arid Roman theabe and demonstrates that the latter is rifercr. While the 
Intention in both cases was to fight boredom Ian eighteenth-century more than a 
classical awcepi). he writes. Roman tragedy was interior because It Imitated the art 
ot the Greeks trcm such a dose proximity: 

In order to take odwntage ol imitation, there must be centuries between 
the imitator and the model. Then, the change ri orcu instances provides 
fortunate applications, different interests, new situations that make a 
change of scenery, distort so to speak the objects and erase the baits of 
a literal resemblance." 

While the Greeks invented tragedy first and atrrved at comedy later, the Romans 
began with comedy and even supassed ther predecessors at this area. 

In Charpentier' s view, until Louis XIV and the wrings ol Comedfe. theatre 
in France had been only a pale reltection of what It had been for the Greeks. Writing 
only a few years after Charpentier. Lous-S6bastien Mercier confirmed his prede- 
cessor’s dagtosis n Du r/itMire. ou move) essai surVan d'amaDgve (1 773). Smfarfy, 
Mercier explains tliat the decadence of theabe in France was rooted not only in its 
mystification of the seventeenth century and its Irhentance ot rules and principles, 
but in rts veiy orign In Greece. Mercer was very critical of the tlieaue in France dulng 
the second half o I the sixteenth oentuiy, cnticlang Its orlgns in the bulesgje and 
Its transplantation from Greece into a sol that had led to Ita deg'adabcn: 

Our theabe . . . conceived in a gothic manner in a half-barbarian century, 
parasite offspring engendered by cfunce, has maintained the impcht 
ot Its Burlesque orlgns. Our theatre never belonged to our sod. it is a 
beautiful bee from Gieoce banaplanted and degenerated in our donates.’ 

Mercier complains that the real objective of theatre shoiid be moral edifice ton. but. 
unfortunately, poets too often neglect their mend role by trying to please the more 
fnvoltxis taste of the time. He warns, howevei. diet theatre should not move to the 
other exbeme. the dogmatic mortrtsm of classical bagedy. In fact. Mercier was one 
of the moat passionate defenders of the drama bourgeois that flouiahed in France 
ikirlng the second lut « of the eighteenth emtuy. Like Charpentier. Mercier beleved 
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that the an of p dairy ami theatre communicated bail through lha senses. touching 
the emotions of the apsctatc* inatoad of relying cn pre-established rules. Dramatic 
art Marcia* writes. is the an that moat excelently addresses our sensitivity, 'opens 
the treasures of a human heart augments our mercy, cur commseraticn. amJ leaches 
us to be honest and virtuous. "■ 

Both Charpentlei ami Mercier were convinced tliat only by relying on 
one's nt union and artistic passion could tills rc*e of theatre be fulfiled. No treatise 
on poetry can teach a man of genius hew to write, it can communicate only common 
knowledge and trrvial truths, and bixdens leaf talent with useless rules- - Follow your 
spirit" Mercier advocates. "It knows more tlian the rules."* The dogmatic rulea 
crtidMd by Charpentwr and Meraet during the second half of the century were not 
unique to poetry, however. A similar phenomenon appeared in architecture as a 
reaction to the rigidity of mldcentixy neoclassical architectural theory. 

Genius and the complex relationship between rules and talent 

While Charpentier ami Mercer were challenging the Wind relance on established 
rules at the theatre, during the second half of the eighteenth century in France, 
architects were equaly concerned with the potential medocrlty that plagued 
uninspired works that relied solely on imitation ol pioportiona established by the 
amenta. Jaoques-Frar»$oia Blonde!, (i» instance, distnpjishes between talent, taste, 
and genus in architecture in tlie introduction to tlie fourth volume of Iks Cau/a 
if •archilecfixe. The man of Went, fie writes. Is an imSvidual who is well versed In tic 
theory of architecture and in tlie practce of building construction, but who produces 
nothing that might depart from pnnctpCes and proportions established by tiadtional 
authority Most ot l«s productions are fine in terms of composition, but tend to be 
'cold arid monotonous* and often fail to attain "the perfection and suWmufy ol the 
an" The productions of a man of latent should be considered as nothing more than 
works of Irritation. 

The man of taste must not only be faniliar with tlie secrets of his an. he 
is the one who can integrate into tvs creations the modulations determined by 
apprtpi lateness, o* cultural conventions. He knows when needed haw to go beyond 
the limits prescribed by rules white remaining within the boundaries of good taste. 

The man ol genius. Bkindel continues, also needs to be frmilW with cd 
the rules of the art. Ixit is gilded in his cl voices by a higher form ol inspraticn and m 
enthusiasm that WS free him from enslaving rules. He knows how to create the 
Afferent genres and assign the proper character to a buiUng. he will take advantage 
of the natural condtions of a site and the available materials. Moat importantly, 
the man ol genus wil produce creations that surpass the masterpieces they were 
meant to Imitate. Blondel warns, however, that the enthusiasm that drives the 
man ol genus, il not guided by principles, might lead to perversion and decadence. 
It is paniaJarly re visaing therefore that Bkindel recommends reserving the expres- 
sion of tlie "genius ol architecture* to the decoration of theatres and some interior 
spaces of apartments . 10 

The deflnticn of taste, latent, and germs was a hgNy discussed topic 
in artistic circles at the time. Publshed only a few years after Biondel’s treatise. Le 
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Camus de M«2i&fes's echoed hs predecessor s fascination for the expression of 
genus and the subtle modulation of the importance of rules In arclitecture. Moreover. 
Le Camus was certairfy familiar with BlotvJel's work and seems to have borrowed 
the title of fas architectural treatise from Blondel's definition. Shortly after its 
(xiblcstiorv some cfiaptets of The Genua of Archileciute were read ai a season of 
the Academe Rcryale <f Architecture. In Urn same season, the atide on "taste" by 
Montesquieu. written fcr tlie EnctclovMie mote than two decades earlier, was also 
dscussed." It Is significant that the academicians read these two texts In parallel 
sirce they do have some important points In common, particularly their emphasis on 
the role of sensations In architecture. In his article. Montesquieu defines the object 
of taste as *the pleasures of the soul" I variety, symmetry, surprise, etc.), and 
describes the Importance of sensuous perception in tie dscernment of taste. He 
believed tlial the appropriate level of ornamentation in architecture was delated by 
the acuity of out senses. 

If our sense of slpbt was weaker and more confused, there should here 
been less moldings and more uriformily m the different parts of archi- 
tecture. if out sight had been more (Satinet and out soul capable of 
embracing more things a! cnee, there should have been more ornaments 
in architect i»e. u 

Le Camus’s understand ng of the re la tun slip between sensations and the external 
world Is indeed very close to tint of Montesquieu. He defines taste as 'that whch 
attaches us to something through feeling' and thus, like f/ontesquieu. alies his 
position to the sensuafcsi philosophy of Lox*e and Condllac. Montesquieu. however, 
was concerned mainly with 'natura" taste. Unlike acquired taste, lie writes, natura 
taste does not require theory, since it Is 'a prompt and exquisite application of 
unknown fifes." placing taste and genius In a ami* category. Another ohjectrve 
of taste, however, is order, and here Montesquieu reintroduces tlie importarce of 
rules: H Is not sufheient for the soul lo be presented with a great number of beautdii 
objects; they must be ordered so that we can lemember wliat we saw and begin lo 
imagine new combinations. In this way, order is not a hindrance but a prerequisite 
to rnsgnaUon. 

In an additional section of the £r*ycfcp*liT< on 'taste In architecture." 
J.-F. Blunder spedtcaly addresses the no ton of 'acquired taste' and distinguishes 
between genius and taste. He argues that they are equally necessary to an architect, 
but genius comes from a natural disposition whereas taste can be acqured. educated, 
and ultimately perfected. Similarly. Le Camus believed in the Importance of both 
natural and acqured taste. Natura taste is common to afl humans and enables a work 
of at or architeciute to Le shared by ail. Acquired taste, on the other hand, provides 
a necessary limit to the excesses of frivolous imaglnaton. It is his emphasis on 
prvWos. lowever. that dstingumhes Le Camus da Mepftres horn the other archi- 
tectural theoreticians of his tkne. 

Even though Le Camus recognised the importarce of aajured taste, and 
thus the role of rules in architecture, uillke most previous treatises on the subject, 
the architectural orders are given little mpottance in The Genua of A/chileciuie: Le 
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Camus devotes o nly a few paragraphs to me proportional relations among the five 
classical Dittos of architecture. Descrltxng their subdviaions. Le Camus reiterates 
the tradticnal rules governing the diameter of a cokirm, Its height. the proportions 
of its pedestal and its entaWature. but lie is mostly concerned with ptabng The Genius 
ot Architecture n the Ineage of architectural treatises from fast centuries. Like most 
of lis predecessors, he acknowledges the natural foundations of architecture, stating 
that the proportions of the architectural orders are audogous to those of the human 
body. Hia emphasis, however, is on their specific cfiaracter and tlieir ability to be 
combined with other elements of decoration to characterize diverse arclut actual 
spaces for appropriate human habitation. rather than on their numerical proiwrtWns. 
The Done order, lor example, is ansbgous to the body of an elegant man because 
its ccmpoStion is rich and male, while the Ionic order is graceful Be a beautiful 
woman. The proportions of a column, chosen for Its specife character, determine 
the proportions of all the other arcIWectural elements. 

In the Introdix-ton to The Genbs ot Architecture. Le Camus criticized 
Claude Perraiit for challenging the harmonic foundation of architecture. Le Camus, 
however, later granted every architect great liberty in esb*IBhing the exact proportion 
of architectural elements: 'As for the suCdwuon of each member." he writes, 'they 
vary accordng to the Orders and to the taste of the Artist concerned .' 0 Ensuing 
from this new freedom. Le Camus questioned why the orders of architeciue sloukl 
be restricted to five. Lie marry of his contemporates. he considered the posalbHy 
of a French order. ARtough If m ptoporUans of any new order would tend to fall within 
the range of the existing orders (since tlie Tuscan order was already very massive 
and the Composite order was as slender as possible without being frail), Le Canvas 
suggested giving free rein to the imagination by breaking the bounds of custom. 
Paradoxically. Le Camus's prime example was Pert suit's attempt to estabish a new 
French order. Nothing is more ingenious than the French order conceived by Perrault. 
he writes, even though Its proportions are the same as a Composite order, and 
therefue would result in no new sensaticna. Le Camus concluded that a new enter 
could vary onhy in Its ornoments and its heighl More important than the desire to 
create a new oidei for the French nation, however, was the I cerise gven to the 
imagination: 

There are barriers that the mnd caimt cross when tolowing well-trodden 
paths. There ore times when to stray is to make new discoveries; some- 
times the clojda are pierced by rays of Ight. a subtle genius may receive 
them, and a ncPIe emulation may perfect their advantages.'* 

When Le Camus crltcized Perrault In his introduction to The Genius of Archifecfure. 
it folkiwed his dscussion on music and the importance of harmonic proportions. Hia 
aim was to ally himself with traditcnal treatises on architecture, to give legitimacy 
to his own theory. tts discussion of the architectural orders nevertheless points to 
a new role fer the architect's imagnaiioo. Beauty, lie writes, appears in the putty 
and harmony of proportions, but « evident orfy to the genus: “Only Genius can be 
out guide. Genius is a ray of Divinity, whose faintest glmmer recalls the blaze of as 
source.' 1 ' Unlfce his cxmtemporales who wrote cn the creative power of the genius 
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in poetry and In theatrical writing, and who warned that rules Unwed the truly creative 
mind. La Camus regarded rules as a compiement to the creatrve flame that inhabits 
the genius: "Let us endeavor, through constant nquiry and through cur own reflec- 
wna. to form our own taste. Taste often serves to develop and rectify Genius and 
often, indeed caverns and determines a.”* 

As we saw earlier. Le Camus provided a new modulation to live impor- 
tance of rules In his section cn exterior decoration, when he introduced the notion 
of convenanee or appropriateness. Customs and {cultural) conventions are mote 
Important than fixed (natural) rules, he explains. This part of archltectuie that we 
call appiopnateness or frtness "Is defined and may be leaned not so much by the 
study of rules as by a perfect undersiandng of !l>e manners and customs of the age 
and country in which one lives."” This ivew modjiation of the rcfe of conventions 
in exterior decoration refers to the ixibllc intension of architecture: Its ability to 
communicate its use and the status of the owner. In giving prlcnty to conventions 
over rules. Le Camus acknowledged the poesibflty of social and cultural change, and 
thus altowed for innovation in architecture. This fundamental transformation in the 
aicbfectural theory of t!>e second liaff of the eighteenth centuiy n Europe originated 
paradoxically in Perrault's initial subversion of tradtional theory. As beanie even 
more explcft in live theories of ledoux and Bouliee. the understanding of listoiy as 
a series of human-generated charges allowed humankind to transform its futu’e. and 
every initvidual to reinvent theii social condlion. This new belief In the power of 
human actions to change the course of things was manifest most dearly in the 
emergence of the bourgeoisie, which created for itself a new social status above Hot 
of the mercantile tradition. 

Giving more importance to changing human customs than to rigid rational 
rules slso seemed to justify the use of innovative forms In public buiidngs. Le 
Camus's granary in Paris and its sunoundng developmenb tor example, inscribed a 
perfectly circular building and a circular street in one of the densest areas in Pails, 
and became the first freestanding circular architectural monument in the city. 
Anticipating Die projects of Ledoux and Bo u tee. Le Camus de MtoSres's Imovatrve 
design demonstrated the important rule of the architect's Imagination and his pcwer 
to challenge established rules 

Genie and the Encyclopedic 

By the middle of the eighteenth century in France, the expression 'fire and genius* 
had become a "cant term of praise' in architectural discourse. 1 * Despite its complex 
meaning, m Le Camus de M6z*rea's treatise the term genius mainly addressed 
the nature of indlviikial creation and the status of imagination. The article "Genie* 
from the EncydopCOIe describes a rrind of genius not in its rationality or its abilty 
to formulate complex abstract concepts, but rather in Its great sensitivity. A mind 
with a fertile Imagine ton combines ideas to create new concepts, by transcribing 
abstract ideas into sensitive cnes. The philosophical constructions of a mnd of genius 
tk> rot rest cn reason, nor can Urey be appreciated In terms of truth or falseness. 
They are more akin to poems, revealng iheli meaning through the beauty of 
|»tl|»Ctkt!S. 
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The article 'G«nie' also traces the cngln ot the word In classical 
mythology. The parties were beings whose bodes were made o! an aenal substance 
and who nhabtted the vast realm between the sky and the etrth. These subtle sprits 
were considered to be ministers sent by gods to mediate in human affairs. since the 
gads were unwlllng 10 be diiectly involved but did not wish to neglect the hum»i 
world entirely. As Interior dwiitles. tlie genes were immortal like gods but (elt 
passions Ike humans. They were assigned to protect specific hjmana during ther 
life and to j*iide their souls alter death. From this Interpretation, pdrve cane to rneai 
the human soul delivered and deuched trcm the human body. Once supernatural 
constructs became suspect during the Ertightenment. the notion at fteedsm ot tin 
mind remained the most powerful attribute ot the genius. "The extent ot the mind, 
the strength ot imagnatlcn, and the actrvity ot the soul, there lies the genius.'” 

With the surge ot Newto nanism and empirical pNoscptry. eighteenth- 
century philosophers sixih as Condillac Investigated the mind, the body, and the 
process by which ideas were carried trcm one to the other through the senses. In 
his article on piVue tor the Ern.yc'opM#. the aithor insists that how v.e recerve Ideas 
aftects how we rernerrber them. Himaro receive their ideas absut the vvotkl througti 
sensations. and for rroat peopie sensations veil be vivid only it they are Immediately 
related to one's needs taste, passions, etc. Everything else wll not make a sign it leant 
impact and will be forgotten. The man ot genius, on the other hand, is touched by 
every sensation in nature: "The man ot gentus is he whose soul Is more extended, 
who Is touched by the sensations tiom all beings, interested n everything In natiye. 
every idea awakens n him a feeling.*” 

When live soil is attected by an object, perception a Intensified by the 
memory ot specific events related to that object. Tl«s is one ot the basic principles 
ot Condillac’s empirical philosophy. Memory behaves as a Both sense, a bridge 
between sensation and under slanting. In '.lie act ot remembering, imagination plays 
a crucial role because it combines afferent memories of sensations and creates new 
meaongs amor ting to the ttianpng context. For a person ot genius, this faculty Is 
intensified: 

He remembers these ideas with a feeling more intense than how he 
received them, because these ideas are merged with thousands more, 
that all contribute to arouse a teeing. The genus, surrounded by objects 
that concern l«m. does not remember, he sees; he Is ivot restricted to 
seeing, he a moved. In the silence and darkness ot his study, he takes 
pleasure from the joyful and fertile countryside; the whstling ot the wind 
freezes him: the tun burns hrn, he la soared by storms. 2 ’ 

The genus not only uses memory and association to create new meanings lor a 
particular object, but alao engages her/hs mnemonic faculty to transform the tragic 
into the terrible and Die beautiful into the sublime, to animate matter and to color 
the mind by reenacting every sensatMn: ‘In the heat ot enthusiasm, (the geniunl 
does rot rely on nature, nor on the continuity of hia ideas; he is transported into five 
situation of tlie characters he has created, he becomes these characters ." 22 In 
the arts, as in the aoerces and business, the genius seems to change the nature ot 
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things, as II casts its light beyond past and present to shine Into the tuti*e. Similarly, 
In the article on tl>e adjectives and clafrwyani Diderot expands on the 
dacerring quafty that dstinguishes the genius from the enlghtened (fdarf# and the 
perceptive (cfthWoyanO person. While an educated individual knows thugs, an 
enlightened one kncrws how to ap(*y tl>em In an appropriate way. Both have ocauired 
their knowledge (lUiniSres acgoiseS through education. The discerning or perceptive 
person, on the other hand, knows how to read live human mnd and ts ctowoywif 
through natural wisdom (iWixVes nsfureAtos). However, a man ol genus Is superior 
to both an erhghtened person and a dscernng one because ut his ablity to Interpret 
knowledge and create new things. 

A man of genius creates things; a perceptive man deduces pnrcples from 
them, an enlightened man applies those prtrcples. an educated man (toes 
not ignore the things that love been created, or the tows that have been 
dedjced from them, or then applications: he knows everything but 
produces nothing.* 1 

The process of association and interpretation with which the genius creates a new 
world and new meanings is free from dogface or extern^ rules. No rule of judgment, 
such as those delated by taste, can restrict the creative abfaty of a man ol genus, 
since he perceives and creates directly trem nature. Taste, on the other hand, must 
conform to a model ol beauty that is dictated by acqured rules. Therefore, genius 
Is often distinct from taste because rules governing taste often hinder the free 
expression of genus. 

This mutual exclusion between genius and reason lemboded by rational 
rules) was pervasive in eighteenth-century artistic discourse. It also found an 
equivalent in philosophical debates. Comparing two great thinkers of the previous 
century. John Locke (1632-17041 ard the earl of Shaftesbury (1671-171®. the article 
'Gene' from the £nc yoVcpAdte praises Locke tor the vastness of his sharp end just 
reasoning. Shaftesbury, however, is regarded as a genius. 

There are veiy few errors In Locke, and too few truths In the Earl of 
Shaftesbury: the first one, however, Is only a bread, penetrating and lust 
mind, while the lattei Is a first rate gerais. Locke saw. Shaftesbury 
created, buit. erected; we owe to Locke some great truths coldly 
perceived, methodically followed, dyfy enunciated and to Sliaftesbjry 
brlbant systems often abounded. but tull of sublime truths, and in his 
moments of error, he pleases and convinces span by the charms of 
his eloquence.** 

Anthony Ashley Cooper, earl ol Shaltesbury. was known as a great defender of 
morals ol sentiment He advanced concepts such as enthusiasm, the sut/cme. nnd 
ifcinterested pleasure as foundations ol ethical behavior, and 'fasboned the rudi- 
ments of a doctrine of creative imagination. " a He is also coroxlered to be the fust 
link in the lineage of romantic sensitively Hat developed In the eighteenth century." 
Locke, on the other hand, was a leading figure m Enlghtenment phikosophy, and 
believed that sensations were obectrve and homogeneous, aid that moral judgment. 


aesthetic ludgnwni. and happnesa were baaed on a ratlcnal comparison of levels 
ol pleasure and pain. Paradcwically, Loclce played an act/ve role «i Shaftesbury's 
education. Although Locke rejected the notion of "innate ideas. * Shaftesbury did not 
embrace his master's position uncritically. Instead, he questioned seme ol Locke's 
fundamental assumptons, ergiing that even his master who ‘denied tto principles 
of lelgion to be natital. * and daimed the dees of beauty to be van. was tacitly forced 
to admit Hint "they were yet in a manner irnate. a such as men were really torn to. 
and could hardly By any means avoid.*" Even tliough he respected his master. 
Shaftesbury understood that the logical consequences ot Locke's position were 
untenable, since for Locke, good and bad woiid appear to to completely arbitrary. 

fVlirtue. according to Mr. Locke, has no other measure, law. or rule, than 
fashion and custom, morality, watoe. equity. depend only cn la w and w.ll. 
and God indeed is a perfect free agent m his sense, that is. free to 
mythng. that is however III; It* d He wills tL if *vl be made good, virtue 
may to vice, and vice vrtue in its turn, it he pleases. Arid thus neither 
«(fit ncr wrong, virtue nor vice, ate anytling in themselves; nor is there 
my trace or idea of them naturaly Imprinted cn human rrvnds. a 

Stottestory’a ciltldsm ot Locke's aiKtianness of moral judgment casts some ight 
on tto changing role of customs and the status ot c inventions throughout the eigh- 
teenth century. The greet influence ot empirical philosophy, in whch al knowledge 
is act|uied from tto world via the senses aid Imprinted ratonally ento the mind, as 
on a clean slate, assumed that conventions were a form of rationalised behavior 
inherited from the seventeenth-century workMew. Although conventions were raised 
to the status of acquired nature and could overrule some Innate human behaviors, 
they originated not from nature but from a rational concept of social situations.' 1 

UnU tto seventeenth century. It was believed that all humans were bom 
with an instinctrve knowledge of natural laws. Locke s refutation of innate ideas led 
to a depersonalded view of the human being. In ther place. Stoftesbury proposed 
the notion of a secular "Inner light" a "natural Ight* that reinstated the importarce 
of tto subject - not only as a thinking subject tot also as a teellrg subject This Inner 
Ight was a cnxWf notion la writers cn aesthetic experience, from A toe Du Bus to 
Alexander Bourrgarten (1714-62). Baumgarten's treatise. Aattfiebca (1 7B0I, was tto 
first work to define artistic sensrtivfty as a (hittsophlcal discipline In tto ccniext of 
ErUghtenment plvloscphy. it restored miry and orlgnalily to mdviduats. The word 
"aesthetic* itself came from Baixngatten. who to fined it as an inferior, ndistnet 
knowledge of things.” 1 The objective of the new phikisopblcal rJsopllne was 'the 
perfecticn of sensitive knowledge n itself, it is to say beauty."” 

Baumgarten's posiuon is complex, aid m some ways contradictory. Its 
high level of abstraction presumes a tele! in the intangibility of rational discourse. 
The most original pan of Baumgarten's work was its defense of tto absolule 
autonomy of an. the notion that beauty Is not based on utility. 01 on Its capaoty to 
to pleasing cr goto. Art carries n Itself its own justification. He also strongly opposed 
tto traditional theory ol imitation in tto arts. Regardless of Ihe historical details 
surounrJng its development as a (Ssaplne. aesthetes defined a new mode of being 


in the world and marked a reversal ot values that enabled art and beauty to be 
regarded aa the very meaning of life. 

The aesthete path toward an inner sense led the Individual to a new form 
of absolute, to an ortolopcaJ restoration. This new absokite was no longer defined 
In terms of vvtiat was identical In every Individual (that had become instead the 
scientific, rational absolute), but by wturt was dlfterent and origins! JearvJacquea 
Rousseau, in ha ConhnsMn (puHshed posthumously in 1 782 and 1 7891, epltonwes 
this guest for otherness when he writes: 'I rm mads He none who I have seen. I 
dare thnk tint I am mads like none who exists. If I am not worth more, at least I am 
different " u The epigraph of the first book read “tori/s et Ui cute,' whch means 
“nwardlv arid under the akin.* indicating his aim to explore the inferiority of the 
individual. In archtecture. this new m pittance of the self and the personal imagi- 
nation marked a new role tor innovation as a productive rather than a reprodjetrve 
form ot imagine ton. 
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Chapter 7 


Newtonian empirical 
sciences and the 
order of nature 


In Discours s ut ia do Vttude do /'architecture (1754). Jacqoes-frangois 

BlondH writes that the architect cmnot limit himself to the rules ol his an He must 
be familiar wHh the rules and theories of everything related to architecture, including 
mathematics, perspective, sculpture, painting, gardening, stonecuttkig. carpentry, 
and structures. Following live Vltruvian tradition, Blondel thought that the architect 
sharid also have a general knowledge of philosophy. e -penmen tal pluses, medicine, 
and music. 1 He should have a general edusaton and be a man of letters Ibomme 
de lottiotA. Le Camus Oe Mezieres's wide range of interests. Iran the strength of 
materials to play-writing. e«empliftes Blonder s descnptlon of the ideal architect. 
What ts remarkable, however, is the manner in which his interest in subjects such 
as theatre, gardening, and literature converged toward a new. expanded theory o I 
areUtecture. 

Tim breed tli of Le Camus's written work has often been overbaked, yet 
it cleerly exempfrfies the compleuty of the decades precedng the fall of the Andtm 
fUffi Win. On tfie one hand, Le Camus's technical studies, manuals, almanac, and 
interest In freemasonry are in complete agreement with the Newtonian empirical 
science and natural philosophy that dominated the Enlightenment. On the other hand, 
his novels, plays, description of picturesque gardens, and attention to sensations 
in The Gemua ol AtcMUKtun all pant to a new romantic consciousness in the 
eighteenth century. The great variety of Le Camus de Mayes's work seems difficult 
to reconcile; his obsession with technical concerns of construction in Trade do 
la force du bo/3 and Le guide do coux gui ueu/enr bitu a hardly evident In his 
more poetic works. However, this contradiction is apparent orry Ircrn our current 
standpont; during the eighteenth century, the poetic and technical aspects of Le 
Camus's architectural treatises stirred the language ol empirical science and natural 
philosophy. 

After the financial falure of the granary in the early 1770s, there were 
very tew signs of Le Camus de Miiri&tes's frchltectual activity. He did not withdrew 
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from society, however. Rom 1 770 to 1 731. he arums tea the Soci6i£ dramatique de 
Charonne. a society theatre that met in a pavilion he had erected on Samt-Blarse 
Street in Charonne. Folowing this transitional period. Le Camus de Metres, the 
authcv. became most prolific. Le Camus may have spent much ol this time, between 
1770 *id 1780. writing or at least laying out (us architectural ideas. fr» within the 
next four veers, he published a great number of worts Impressive for their variety uf 
subjects In 1 780. he pub-shed hs moat Innovative architectural treatise. The Genius 
of Architect u/e. Or, the Matotrt of That An With Ow Sensations. Within the not 
two years, fie pubished three books dealing wtth technical problems of construction. 
Le guide tie ceu> gW vsolenf 6SW 1 1 781 1. TrsiW de Is force duto-sd 782), ard (anuny- 
mousfyl Mtmolte sut la manWe de rendre iruombust/Lfe tout* salle de spectacle 
11701). Al the same time, between 1781 and 1784. he also produced a number ol 
worts of an apparently Afferent nature, publshlng pert of the repertoire presented 
at the Societe dramatique de Charonne in Wes dtbssemens ou les Ft tea de 
Charonne (1781 1 . Desctipton des earn de Cheotuy ef du hameau 1 1 7331. a narratrve 
description of a garden designed by the architect Le Roi for the Prince de Cond*. 
Aahlvt, ou le thomphe de fVnrwcenee (1784). a mytliologcal Live stevy of Aabba, 
a Greek girl, and her tovei HJas. a shepherd; and. fueling the controversy over his 
idenitty and the attribution of his works. L'espirt des sVnsn9chs (17831 under tl*e 
pseoitonytn Wolf d'Orteull. T)Us period of great literary activity also coincided with a 
lenewed spirited quest, indicated by Le Qsnus's inviivement n free ms son ry. 

Le Camus de Maflftres was an active freemason, member of the lodge 
of L’ftofle Pdare from 1773 to 1774. and ol Les Coeurs Simples de I'Ctoile Polnire 
from 1770 to 1783.' These todges irvckided other important architects such as Jeon- 
Baptiste Paulin, architect ol the king. Claries Dimcnt. professor ol architecture; and 
Charles De Wally, architect and inspector Iconrrdieurt of the king. As we have seen. 
De Wallty shared le Camus's interest In fhe fheatre. and was directly involved rt tl>e 
construction of many theatres, including tlie Corned ie frangaise. which he designed 
with fAal e-Joseph Peyie. Le Camus’s and De Wally's Involvement in Urn ledge of 
Les Coeurs Simples de l'£tolle Pofaire overlapped for at least two years, from 1776 
to 177a. when the foal diawhgs ter De Wally and Peyre's new Com6de frangaise 
were being produced. 

Toward the end ol the eighteenth century in Ranee, freemasonry 
attempted to preserve a tatonca between the primacy of rationally and fhe growing 
search lot truth teyend rational understandng. 1 The masonic doctrines were closely 
related to Newton’s natural science and philosophy. Jean Th6oplute Desaguiiers 
11683-1744). who became Great Master of the Lodge of England in 1719. was a 
famous promoter of Newtonian phlosopfry and author of The Newtonian System of 
the Wald, the Best Model of Government (17281. This dual interest in empiric^ 
science and esoteric religion led to the creation of a 'natural religlwr that provided 
treemasevuy with its particular ideology.* In architecture, the new perception of 
geometry in name led to develop merits In architectural language.' 
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The expression of nature in architectural theory 

Newtonian empirical science was based on a new metaphysici approach to natixe. 
Throughout the eighteenth century. Newton's Mathematical Principles ol Natural 
Wutestvrfiy (16671 domnmed scientific thought. and led to a new natural science that 
sojght to establish laws and consequences ol natixal phenomena from observation 
and mathematics analysis. With the growing influence of Newton's theory, nature 
itself wsa believed to fcftow a coherent order that could be observed directly. As a 
devout Christian. Newton believed Hurt experience and calciialions could unveil the 
presence of God n the world. Nature was essentially a 'revelation' imbued with a 
dvine power tliat preserved the cohesive cede* of the universe. Newton’s distinction 
between "causes" and "laws" became the punt of departure for Auguste Comte’s 
positivism In the nineteenth century. 1 Unlike Descartes, who believed he could 
demonstrate how the Creator constructed the world by speculating on its causes. 
Newton was content to look ter mathematical laws regulating the universe, using 
experimental methods. 

Newton’s enperlmentabon provided science with evident certainty, a 
degree of 'absolutism* that all other fields tried to reproduce m arvabg>cal ways.’ 
Mis theory of gravitation, for example, was translated In the field of blcfogy as 
'attraction theory.' In his Opfirts 1 1 7<M|. Newton himself tried to rabonalUe the 
physio logy of vision and the phenomena of sensitivity and movement by devising 
explanations based on other physical situations. In experimental philosophy, the 
triumph of empiricism over the classical philosophy ol tlie seventeenth centuiy was 
achieved by John Locke, wtio beloved that all ideas are acquired Srat through the 
senses, Hi direct opposition to Descartes’s notion ol innate ideas. Locke’s theory ol 
knowledge acquisition was based on an objective observation of the world, ogam 
drectly influenced by the gowng impact of the natirai sciences. Locke pultahed 
ha Essay Concerning Human UnilersrarKing m 1690. thiee years after Newton’s 
MiltM-msteal Principles ol Naim 'al Pfitiosophy. In his Essay. Locke traces all knowl- 
edge to sensations, heightened by reflecticn. His intention, cleerly, was to eppose 
ideological constructions based on innate ideas and, like Newton, he anticipated 
the positivist philosophy ol the nineteenth century. D'Alembert would eventually 
compare Locke's accomplishment m phtosephy to Newton’s in science: 'He created 
metaphysics almost Ike Newton had created physics.' 1 

Under the influence of Newtonian ism. eighteenth-century architecture 
also sought rules extracted from nature. Thia was especially evident In the late 
eighte in lli-century theories ol flienne-Louis Bc-uliee 1 and Claude Nicolas Ladoux. 
but was iso present in Le Camus da Mtoeres'a architecture thecry. with its analogy 
between architecture aid lumen sensations. Toward the end ol the seventeenth 
centuiy. Oaude Pei fault's otfiltectural theory had shaken the metaphysical foun- 
dations ul the disciplne by questioning the Vttruvion canon and the very posaibtay 
of universal principles. Petrault's distrust of optici corrections expressed his general 
doubt of .vhat could not be measured aid calculated m the physical world, thus 
antldpathg the Newtonon prlrcples that woiid dominate science and phitosophy 
throughout the eighteenth century. Like contemporary phfosophers such as Locke. 
Renault rejected the pnncple of imate beauty and harmony. Absdute beauty resulted 


from a ratlcnal application of the rulas of construction, while arbitrary beauty was 
baaed on custom and convention. To eoixiter the latent relaiivism implied by this 
new concept of "arbitrary* beauty and the conventxmal status of the orders, archi- 
tects such as Bouliee arid Ledoux grounded their architecture tlieones in the Implicit 
ixtlor of nature. Criticising Perrault for challenging tl>e natural fourdatlcn of Vltruvian 
principles, Bouliee asks: 'la architecture iw mere than an an of fantasy and ot pure 
Invention, or dj its constitutive principles emanate from Nature?' 10 

In his own architecture. Boull&e limselt diapensed with the Vitruvian 
oilers but Introduced a thecry of characters atlon based entrely on nature. Hla belief 
In a 'unlveoiSism' was based on a corrvictWn that a primitive architecture, anterior 
to classical amiailty. was 'Immutable in its forms and symbols." This exaltation ot 
the primitive. inspired by Jean-Jacques Rousseau's 'good savage.* was animated 
by a Oeaire to retim to nature.” Bounce's architectural itoctnne was indeed based 
on the Imitation of nature, and his theory of the bodies <Oe ("essence <fes corps) 
clsssifies the forms of nature accotdng to their specific character. His position, 
explicitly Platonic, considered regdar and symmetrical forms to be superior to meg- 
i Jar ones, wth tlie sphere being the most perfect. The empty spheric** space that 
would symbolize the infinity of the universe in his cenotaph and other architectural 
monuments was a direct extrapolation of Newton's cosmos. In which, unlike 
Descartes's Baroque uUverse. the void was an Important component As this rHbnoe 
on the character of natural foims became a fundamental part ot Bcutee's architecture* 
theory. *the search ter pure and fundamental firms was unquestionably related to 
natural philosophy's search for truths of universal validly."” 

Bcjltee's theoretical position, like that ot Le Camus, was greatly indebted 
to the sensationalist phlosophy Initiated by John Locke, but the impact of this 
philosophy on eighteenth-century theories of art and architecture was due manly to 
Its development by £uenne Bon rot de Condillac, tor whom the arts had d common 
engn in expression. To symbolize nature in then architectural creations, Btxiliee and 
Le Camus used "natural forms* as a basic language to announce the destination ul 
the bulldog.” Describing the character of Greek tempfes. Boullee associates the 
volumetric forma with the divinities to which they are dedicated I Jupiter. Venus. 
Minerva. Pkito. etc.l. without explicitly referring to the Vitruvian orders. Unite J.-f . 
Biondel and Boffrand. for whom the classical orders provided the primary narratives 
to guide the architectural decoration in pwtlciA* kinds of buklings. BoullSe and Le 
Camus de M6zl6ree beloved that the qualities of architectural forms were perceived 
drectfy through the senses, arvd thus could convey the characters ot specific drvnl- 
ues. The Temple to Jupiter, in Bootee's werds. presents a roble and majestic form, 
the Temple to Venus is made of soft and rounded shapes that seem to be the wcrk 
of Love herself, the Temple to Minerva a characterized by its regularity, perlect 
symmetry, arid noble simpliaty. and the Temple to Ruto. god of Hell, presents a hard 
and angriar form. 

In addtlon to this forma description, Bouliee describes the quality ot lipht 
that contributes to the specific emotion in each temple.'' Like Boidtee. Le Camus 
believed that natuial fom coukl express particular cliaracter and evoke specific 
emotfona in the soul. In the decoration of a boudor. for example, masses may vary 
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But the guidng principle should be to keep to a circular plan, he writes, fa ties form 
is appropriate to the character ot the room devoted to Venus.’ 1 Le Conus also insists 
that each monument calls for a specific sentiment, a particular reefing, the prison 
inspires fear and sadness, while festive places such as theatres nvite pleasure. Le 
Camus, however, dd not dispense ^together with the classical orders, as did BoUlPe. 
Or the ccntraiy, their traditional character offered another way to express the 
destination of a bulklirg. 

The Tuscan Order, in its proportions, proclaims strength and solidly; it 
represents a robust and welt-sinewed man. The Doric shows us a rrai 
of a noble and well-favored butU The Ionic has the general prcpcrtions 
of a beautiful woman, with a little more bulk than lire slender g»l who 
supplies the proportons of ihe Colnihian Order. As ol tire ffth Oder, the 
Composite. It is composed ol the other four. Mid this a the soiree ol its 
name. In the progression of these five Orders, we thus see strength, 
elegance, grace, majesty, and magnificence.' 8 

Bouliee relied even more directly on Ihe signs ot nature to express architectural 
character. He drew his Inspiration from movements of nature, such as the seasons. 
Bouliee describes tire specific character of every season, and associates them 
with programs for apecifc buldhgs. The joyful images ol lift lor example, convey 
Ihe appropriate character for mcnumenta such as Vauxhalls. fairs, pubic baths, and 
theatres. Bouliee devotes entire sections of his £ssa' sur fart to such entertainment 
and pudic hits. VWh Bailiee. the program is no longer conveyed by the cwiventlonal 
Vitruvian orders but rather uses the natural effects of masses and volumes to create 
its mages. Boullfte goes further and slates that architecture is the only art form that 
can trriy make use of nature (mertre la nature en oeovref.” The atxllty ot architecture 
to implement the prlncples of nature accounts la the sublimity of the art. he says, 
while the use of symmetry, based on order and perfection, coifirrra that die architect 
is perpetuating the project Of the divine cres ta- 
in The Genius of Arch/fechire. Le Camus de Metier es also aludes to 
Newionian science and looks to nature for the guidng principles in architecture. 
Desorbing the Irunimate objects of nature, Le Camus associates their non-verbal 
effect on our senses with that of architectae, using the analogy of atuactior/mpUsion 
Iheay from physics. *A slructae catches the eye by virtue of its mass, its general 
c*i tine attracts or repels us. "* But It was in his mas technical sludes that Le Camus 
expressed Ns debt to the natural sciences most explicitly. While Le Carres states n 
The Genius ol Archifecfae that the obectrve ol archlecture is "to move oa seels 
and excite our sensatloia* arid that 'this could be achieved only through '.lie use ol 
homcnlc proportions. * the intention ol hla Trsife de la force cAj bcus visa much more 
technical, aimed at extracting rules from nature. In it. he compiled results Iron various 
experiments on wood, and dew some conclusions fa designing woodwi structures 
effoently. Such dvergent hterests. however, are not contradictory when understood 
In an episterrological landscape configured By Newtonian natural phfosophy, wltli 
Its empirical etnpliasis and its Implicit metaphysics of number. ™ The apparent 
cotradctio between Le Camus's more philosophical and spectiative theory In The 


Genius ofArchifecrure and lis technical in teres! in The dissertation on Wood was not 
an momalv in the eighteenth-century context. both were dscussed ai sessions o! 
the wel-establrahed Academia Royale d’ Architecture. Our current understanding 
of disciplinary autonomy and the antithetical nature of poetry and technique is 
obviously a more recent condticn. 

TraH6 ite is lace du bors nay appear to be an entirely technical treatise 
corcemed with the composition of wood and the strength of materials, but Its 
scientific tcois Is complemented by a highly sensitive and even sensuous perception 
of line physical world. Le Camus Introduces the treatise with an initial ptomenade 
through a forest. Understanding the strength of material in a wooden atructure 
enables one to penetrate the "secrets of nature" and the laws that regulate *. Le 
Camus writes. yet the sensuous experience that fills cne with delectation as one 
enters a forest is no less powerful. The majestic grandeur of nature invites one to 
reflect and meditate. The fitered IghL the vstous shades of green n the foliage, the 
heipfit of the trees, and the depth of the silence are the causes of such sensations. 
A subtle wind that causes the leaves to stiver can suddenly f 1 us with overwhelming 
emotions. " shuddering at the sacred horror of the woods. Interesuigty. Le Camus 
uses the ssme expression to describe the expressive power of architectu'e in The 
Genius ot Architecture. Comparing the effects created by a work of architecture to 
those ot a stage set of an enchanted forest by Servandonl, he wrrtes: "At the sight 
of the forest of Do dona, the soul is moved, we are seized with the sacred honor of 
the woods. " J1 The very smell of freshly cut wood on a bjildng site can brng back 
all these emotions: 

What pleasure, what charm do we taste as we penetrate m early morning 
n these places! What sweet aid delectable smell! We would be mdned 
to believe that we are discovering a soth sense, and that we are feeling 
the first flavors. All the wonders of nature ccntnbute to this enchantment. 
Dew penetrates through the pores of leaves, reanimating ther perfumes: 
the fiestiness of the earth condenses them and renders them more 
p creep Ube; Dawn pjt them In motion, and spreads them in the ar A poet 
wotid say tint it is the ambrosia of the Grxls that is being prepared. If we 
enter In a place where trees have been cut dawn, scattered or pled up, 
as on a bjildng site. cne is struck by a pwticifcrr fieshness: it seems that 
the ar of this place is dfferent from that of the usenity where there Is no 
wood. The reason of ths phenomenon can be explained naturally, if we 
consider the humidity that penetrates the wood.“ 

This is the extent of Le Camus's poetic description ot wood. He then (eaves the 
sensuous smell of freshly out wood to concentrate on the more pragmatic concerns 
of drying beams and joists prior to construction. At least seven years ate needed, 
according to M. de Button, to dy joists 8 or 9 inches 120 or 23 cm) thick, and more 
than double ths time is requred to dy hewn beams 16 to 18 riches (40 to 46ctn) 
thick. Most of the treatise is devoted to dstlngushlng among dfferent knds of wood 
and desoibng experiments and cakulations by various natural scientists, condudng 
that oak slioukl be used for most construction. 


When Le Camus defines what consMutea ntchtectuie In lie introduction 
to ho treatise on wood, however, one promptly recognizes the author of The Genim 
of Arcfwrecfu’e. In hie 'Oscours prtlminare.' Le Comm reiterates what he save 
la a dafy correlalnt construction la too expensive. and ccntempotary buildings den t 
seem to last as long as those of previous centuries Hcrwevei. construction should 
not t*e understood as part of architect me 

Archtectuie in France is the art tint moat dosefy reproaches perfection. 
Tie beauty ol ns proportions, the punty ol its profiles, the harmony ot ns 
masses excite our sensations. The eye is content, our soul is moved. Sixh 
is tlie power of what we call decoration. If we look at distribution, we 
will see that the most sensuous man tastes a sweet satisfaction. His 
demeanor announces that he is completely fulfled. he is delighted, he 
finds everything that can contribute to his weilbeng; he encounters in 
every apartment whet responds to his caprices, to Ns fantasies. The most 
sumptuous luxury, the most refined taste irhabit his delightful abode. Art 
that imitates the beau til ul nature fixes them and attaches them there. 
Theory md practice of architecture lave reached a level ot completeness 
such that It would be difficult to add anything. It is a afferent stoiy with 
construction.' 1 

As in Tim Genius of Architecture, the role of architecftm is to 'excite our sensations.' 
to please the eye and to touch the soul. Thioupjt combined attention to deccraticn 
and distnbutiort, architecture conveys the perfection of nature. For Le Camus de 
Mftzietea. the theory and practice of architecture are concerned strictly with deco- 
ration and dot; Ibj ton; the construction and solidity of buildings Ithe classical firmital 
are not part of architecture, but an autonomous dsopllne. Le Camus even claims 
that architects were never concerned with this discipline, always neglecting «t as 
a lower, mechanical art. When Le Camus describes the source of al problems 
of construction by tlie fact that tNs ilsoplne was toft in Uie hands of subordinates, 
he is not so much posing a historical dagrosis fwNch would, in any case, be totally 
inaccurate) as describing a more recent condition; the very possibility of under- 
standing fvnvtas 01 a separate discipine which in tlie eighteenth centuiy coincided 
with the emerge roe of engineering as an autoromous profession. The condition Hat 
Le Camus describes. In which the historical md cultural roots of architecture have 
been disconnected from the scientific rules of construction, has led to irreconcilable 
ccntradcticna. 

Newtonian empirical science and the role ol tradition 

Trail* de u force efu tort was whiten in memory of Babuty Detgodets, master and 
long-time friend of Le C«nus de Merges, with whom he wrote Dissertation de la 
corrpsyrwr de s A/eMMctts Experts des BAtirrmnts A Paris |. . .| sur la ttoor/e & is 
praf/que des pros tort d- charpente dans lew exploitation & dan s (rorerrpifcy (1763). 
Because of the great cost of wooden structures and therf relatively shat life - In 
1 762. the Ecrte Royrte Militare twd to replace the beams of Its structure onhysnor 
seven yeats altar Its original construction - Le Camus de Mdzidres and Babuty 


Desgodets searched tor the causes ol this rapid deterioration in nature ««"«"«• 
The Dris-flaton begins with a general introduction to botany, foil owed by a ds- 
cuaaion of the mpect of soil on the qualty of woe 0 . arid the appropriate age at which 
to cut trees to minimise Heir strength. Commenting on Vitruvius's advice to ring the 
trunks of trees several months before cutting them, to dry them out by preventing 
the entry of new sap. Le Camus and Babuty Desgodsts suggest instead to fleet the 
trees on water. New discoveries in the field of physics, particularly the Invention 
of tlve microscope by Galileo, could now disprove Viti onus's method as being 
dangerous. 1 * Ther drect criticism of Vitruvus dearly shows that the new science 
lad overthrown uaiMlonal authority. 

In his later states on wood. Le Camus also considered experiments by 
naturd sdentists such as Duhsmel. Parent, and Button One of his crucial ccnclusons 
from their research was that beams and joists would be more efficient with their 
widest dimension positioned vertically. He also concluded that beams could be 
divided Song their length so as to reduce the amount of wood and its weight on 
supporting walls. Le Camus de MeaOres applied his findings on splitting wood to the 
construction of military barracks in Faubourg Saim-Matceau cn Rue Mouffetard 
In Paris. Since the financial enterprise seemed scmewfvat precarious. Le Camus 
suggested that the structural members for each floor be split, so that every joist 
would be only 2 riches (5cm) wide. 6 Indies |15cm) deep aid 9 (eel 12.75m) long, 
thus saving almost two- thirds ol the wood. He tfeo made the beams hall as wide 
The savings were significant, and Le Czmus was pleased that hia theoretical findings 
were finally being put into practice. The project, however, was baJy received by the 
master-builders, who vehemently protested and demanded to have the prefect 
stepped. 

The issue. In fact, was a dispute between traditional practice and a 
new theory baaed on mathematical calciiations. Indeed, the floors of live new 
barracks were said to deflect even bef ere the bufdng was occupied, thus confirming 
the ejections of the master-builders. Le Camus de M6zttres did not escape the 
i ep emissions ol letbng mathematical calculations take precedence over traditional 
practice. Faced with the dilemma of the military barracks on Rue Moulfetard. 
Maps time M. de Sartine appealed to the Academies fer advice. Two reports were 
produced crie by MM. de Pmcieux and Perronet lor the Academia Royale des 
Sciences, the other by MM. Camus and Desmaisons for the Academe Royale 
d'Archilecture. Smce hia theories were increasingly coming under attack from 
master-builders and other practicing architects. Le Camus de M&ofres attempted to 
legitimize them by invoking these two reports from the Academes, even though ther 
conclusions tended to undertone his theoretical speculations. 

The report of the Academe Royale des Sciences described the deflecting 
fker structures, but rfso praised Le Camus's intention to mtnmcte unnecessary loads 
on the wall and to prevent excessive expenses caused by tie rally of timber. The 
lepert also agreed that beams and plats with a vertPal profile were strucurally more 
effioenL as In Le Camus's budding. The designated members of the Academy 
confirmed many of the calculations on which Le Camus based hs project, but atto 
warned that the advantages of splitting wood have limitations, mairdy because cutting 


through the grain weakens the wood. Referring to Button's Mamoi/a <1741), the 
authors ot the first report agreed that (otat dimensions uaurfly are unnecessary large, 
but noted that the distribution ot a bulking can change with a new owner, so fl is 
customary to provide a stronger now structure. The report concluded Hurt, despite 
the great advantages In reforming the excess in using unnecessarily large Umber, 
one should not move to the other extreme. 

flu report of the Acadfrrme Royrte d'Architectire ageed with live tepon 
from their colleagues at tlie Academe Royale des Sciences, md also concluded that 
they could not approve the wooden structure o < the floors because It dd not respect 
tlie rules established by experience, nor the principles of mechanes* Le Camus 
remaned confident that time would prove him right, and the preface of his Trait# da 
la force du bars ccndudes on an optimistic note, stating that since the Academes 
have filed their repots, his method of spiriting wood has become the norm: 'The 
progress of the arts «n only be the result of a multitude of observations tlat cannot 
be the work of a smpfe man or of a narrow-minded time.'" 

The debate between science and tradiiwn had arisen two years earlier 
with the c instruct ion of Sie. Genevieve, the French Pantheon In Paris, by the 
archied Germain Soufflof 11713-30). In 1764. Soufflot initiated a structire that its 
detractors would soon accuse ol defying traditional rules. The very slender structure 
of the (tome and its supporting piers was based m precise mathematical cafculattoro 
that minimized the use of stone. Unlike Le Camus, however, Soufflot s argument 
for reducing the thickness of his structure was both scientific I tlie efficient use 
of materials) and aesthetic: he believed that structiaal stability and aesthetics 
were interdependent Pierre Pane It 723-1814). author of KMmnrasur las objeis las 
plus imporrants da rarcfuiactura (1769). was very critical ol Soufflot's construction 
and predicted tlie eminent ccflapse of tlie dome. Pane claimed that Soufflot had 
chalenged natural proportions by basing Ste. Genevieve on calculations rather thin 
on empincaf observations ol architectural precedents.* 1 

The dispute between those who believed In mathematical calculations 
and those who believed m traditional examples remained urreaoived unti tlie end ol 
the eighteenth century. In 1800. Clorfes-f tangois Vel perpetusted the controversy 
in his Decadence da rarchitactura A la lu> du dixiwitteme sJtcla, and sided with 
Pane In the debate over the dome ol the Pantheon. He criticized Soufflot for restrg 
the fate of his bulling on maihematical demonstrations rather than on practice and 
expenerce. Some have argued. Wei says, that many ancient and modem bufdings 
are over-tfmensioned in seme parts and under-dmensioned in others, if considered 
from a scientific standpoint. Their very existence after many generations, however, 
la tlie best proof of their legitimacy, he concludes, since even "mathematcons (to 
not seem to ogree among themaetves on the precision of their respective theories 
applied to architecture! * a Rules alcne cannot determine the appropriate way to bjild 
scOdly. nor can they dictate tlie form ftid isposltion ol bufdings. 

Wei's seemingly reactionary position opposed not only sdentlfc exper- 
imentation but also other new tendencies such as looking to sources other than 
arcent Greece ler architecture principles, taking great liberty In e.plcrlry new fash- 
ions, and letting tlie Imagination forge new principles. The causes of the decadence 


ot architecture tvave never Bpen as virulent os they ore today. he Miles, and true 
principles are necessary to cornier act the Invokty ot fashion. He was fiercely opposed 
to those who suggested studying bmidlngs that belonged to every age Mid from 
afferent nations In order to take advantage o» different genres of composition and 
to extract mote general pnncipfes of architecture. *As if there could be principles in 
the capricious predictions of the baibarous natrons, and outside those of the 
Gieeks. ' he corckides sneeringly. 3 * Viel was crltldang the very notion of innovation 
and identified two fatal periods Icr architecture. The first, described as a false taste, 
was ejncmbed by tl»e woik. of Lajoue and Oppencrd. Tire second, closer to the end 
of the centuy. was marked by the wok of two "infamous* architects. 'One famous 
by the extravagance ot his ruinously expensive pro/ects. the other, by his numerous 
dawings. produced by a wandering and unruly imagination. *" Without naming them. 
Vlei was attacking the architecture o I Soufflot and Ledsux. A retirn to real beauty In 
architecture can happen only if we caret lily atudy fhe precedents ot classical architec- 
ture. Viel writes. and by unting the genius of the art with the science of construction. 
These two tranches ot architecture, united by the experience of practice, cannot be 
dwded because “there is a real dependence between the pi wiotticns tliat constitute 
the beautiful composition of bulldogs, and those tlvat the sciidity of ctnatructHm 
detrends. * n 

Viel promoted the idea tlvat science alone could not restive Die problems 
of consu ik W in. and that cnfy the architects who knew both sides of architecture (the 
genius of the an and live science of construction! and who relied on the excellence 
ot their predecessors could succeed n building appropriately. This deWe to reconcile 
the two aspects of the profession was rot uncommon at the end ot fhe eighteenth 
century. Even Le Carrrus de Metres. whose ueatae on the strength of wood 
was breaking new ground at a scientific level, never defied the Importance of the 
architect's experience. This a paricularty evident in his other treatise on bulking con- 
struction. written this time for clients rather than for the buiHing trades. Le guide de 
ceux gut veulentMti'. Ouweje dans tequel on donne let renteignemens n&cesseim 
goaf se conduce lots de la constwctioii. & prevent les Imudasquipowenta'ygBaser, 
as tlve title n ideates. was written with fhe ntent of preventing common mistakes by 
clients and potentef frauds one could expect from contractors. After listing everything 
that an owner ought to consider before oinuacling a protect, including the choice ot 
architect. Le Camus goes Into great detail on the process of construction, from 
botrowng money to choosing a good contractor who won't ndulge n wne and waste 
h*s time and the client's money. He meticuWusly describes every knd of bulking 
matehaf. from the wide variety ot wood and stone to the various types of nails. He 
provides recipes for varrishes. and indicates how to produce different cokers." Tlve 
intent however. « stll to educate clients and no*, architects or buikders. and Le Camus 
warns (us reader against trying to practice architecture without proper training. 

Even though Le guide attends to cover every aspect of construction, 
the trainng ot ft) architect regares assistance frem an experienced master. Whereas 
Trade ile la force du Peas promoted science to ensue "process * in the art of con- 
struction. Le gu.de insisted on the mportance of experience in trahing w architect; 
together, they mdcate tlve complex balance between science and tradlUdn. as wed 
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as the status ol theory m the eighteenth century. While the leading ol architecture 
had been sanctioned by the creation ol the AcadSme Royale d'Archrtecture In France 
under Louis XIV. and Jacques-Fran^ois Btondel'a school ottered a new form ol achl- 
lectural education during the first hall ol the eighteenth century, even architects 
who were committed to the scientific development ol the dsdpUne were not i early 
to accept theory aa a potential replacement Icr practice and topetierca. While theory 
could extract clear principles and lead to a more rational practice, the exarrole ol 
an experienced master was considered the only reliable way to erfcicate an architect 
Le Camus Insists on the im penance ol choosing a good architect, and describes 
the qualities tliat a client should seek. He wans against architects who are mere 
interested in decoration than in making sure that the cost ol the project will not ruin 
the client He also warns against architects with no experience, and those who draw/ 
very well without knowing the art ol bullifing: "Good will is not enough. " he writes. 
" Experience is indispensable, end can be acquired only throu^fi time and continuous 
practice. " D 

In Le guide. Le Camus revisits some themes developed earlier n The 
Genus ol A/ctulecture. Sensuous language is again used to describe scene aspects 
ol architecture, and he reformulates the theory ot expression tint characterizes his 
previous work. Le gunfe is written n the form of letters to a friend, the first one 
devoted to the pleasure of bulldog. It seems that everyone feels this need to buid, 
Le Conus writes, even if only to remodel one’s house, for wtiet we buid reflects 
who we are. As might be expected from the author of The Genius ol Archifeefure. 
the analogy between architecture and theatre is also extended to the process ot 
ccnstruction in Le gukfe. For Le Camus, constructttn is rot inllke theatre, since it is 
”sn ideal means ol relaxation aid entertainment that occupies our attention entirely, 
provldng each day with new scenes, new sensatlcns, new ideas, new pleasures."** 

Le Canvas’s ever-present merest m the theatre toe* a different turn in 
his Mem are sur la manure de rerxfre incombustible foufe safle de spectacle. 
a pamphet published aronyrnousJv in 1 781 . the same year as Le guide do cewt qu/ 
veuianr bdtv. Its msin amcern was to present concrete ways to prevent deadly fires 
in enlsrtalrmenl halls * By then, many Significant fires In theatres had struck the city 
ot Paris. During the second half of the eighteenth centuiy, numeious fires plagued 
the Para Opera, two of them destroying it completely. After the fire o 1 1 763. Soufflot 
was ctfed to Paris to restore the Salle des Machines ol the lulerles that would 
temporarily house the Opera. In 1781. a second fire destroyed the opera house by 
Moreau that had been bull oriy a decade earlier. In 1770. The Opera was then housed 
in a temporary structure erected h seventy-live days on Boulevad St-Martin* 

The numerous fires at the Opera and other public theatres prompted 
architects to apply the«r ngenuty to make theatres incombustible, to pro«ide easy 
escape in case of a he. and even to atop fires orce they had started. For example, 
following the I7B1 fue at the Opera, then bcated at the Palais Royal Boultee 
desipied a project for a new eg era house In whch safety and fire prevention were 
the man concerns. The site he chose was the place du Cartousel. berween the 
Louvre and the Tuilenes. now occupied by the Arc de Trfamphe Boullfce praised 
this location for Its easy access and fkild circulation, as well as its prmMty to the 


wmehouse lor the sets. He also justified the monumental setting of the building 
because rt would proven! a fire from spreading. Exits were carefully consklered. and 
bathing materials were restncted mainly to brick and stone. Only the floor and some 
wooden decorations could bum, but to redjce the risk that fire woiid spread, a wBter 
reservoir was placed below the floor of the entire theatre to exbnguish the first 
flames. BoullAes preoccupation with fire reflected a general concern among archi- 
tects for public safely in such entertainment bailings filled with burning cardies, 
volatile fumes, and flammable sets.” Pierre Pane, In his Essai sur I'arcMeetun 
thMOale (1782), complains about the great fre hazard n the Uieelies of the time. 
He claims that there was at least one accident every week it which paper-lined 
sets coukl hare caupbf fire. Long after the Invention of Ight reflectors, tha stages 
continued to be Id with open cardies, usually marlpiiated by drunken men. To hinder 
the spread of fire. Pane suggested bufding the boxes against a masonry wall (either 
stone cr brick) to protect the exit corridors. 

Inspired by the same desire to prevent these alkoo-famlliar tragedies. 
Le Camus de M 62 Ares examined the architecture of theatre bufdings. Like many of 
his contemp erodes. lie carefuly considered the Ideal location for a new opera house, 
as well as the appropriate dstance from any surioundmg construction. As for BmullAe, 
aesthetics and rational design dectsdns were indivisible. Le Camus’s suggestions 
for making theatres ireombustble went far beyond those of BrwIIAe and hl8 other 
contotnporar ies. however. In his tMmoOe. Le Camus proposes to eliminate the very 
cause of these tragedies. No combustible materwfc were to be used n any part of 
such pubic huiVJinga. His granary in Paris, acclaimed for Us inccmbustlbliry, served 
as a powerful example lo demonstrate the feasibility of his theatre projecL Stone 
woukl be the favtred structural materiaf, and the attic woiid be mate of brick. Bodges 
and doors would be mate of iron, and the space inside doors could be filled with 
copper or tin. Like the attic, the cellng above the audio tram would be made of brick, 
with a minimal curve that would be imperceptible frem below. The ceiling would 
be strengthened by an non structure and the entire surface would be covered 
with piaster. The floors of the boxes would be mate of stone, either In arches or 
slabs, as was currently done for balconies. The sippcrts end balustrades would be 
Iron, covered with copper instead of canvas. Le Camus even speculated that such 
materials might favor Die voices of actors, making the space of the theatre more 
'resonant.' The Romans used a similar device, he said, (facing brorue vases under 
the amphitlieatre. His use of mate ref was meant to improve this arcteni tradition. 
If the audtohum became too resonant he suggested, the panels of the bakistrades 
could be doubled and some sand coiid be added in between The entire theatre was 
thus conceived as a musical instrument that could be tuned as needed." 

Le Camus’s acoustical the cry appears to be based on tradition, referring 
to the resonating vases described by Vitruvius, but it soon exceeds that tradition by 
speculating on Die eventual sonority of an audtomim In which the bakistrades would 
be lined with sheet metal. Obviously, the science of acoustics was still in its infancy. 
Although weed and other ftommalie materials woukl help reduce reverberation, 
they were systematically excluded from the auditorium furnishbgs and the stage 
sets. The floor of the entire theatre would be made of stone cr brick. Because (fencers 
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required a wooden surface on which 10 perform. Le Camus made a single exception 
for the flow of the stage, but suggested placing it directly on the vaults so that any 
fire would be easiy contained. The stage machinery would be made of iron, copper, 
or lead. The borders of stage sets wold be made of very tlWi c coper panted He 
canvas, with all sharp edges flushed with a fold to prevent accidents. Le Camus also 
noted Hat this fnishng detail wold give scene thickness to live sets and look more 
dg lit led than live thin edges of canvas. He ojntinoed describing every component 
to show that his ideal theatre contained no combustible mate dal Even the cur tan 
could be made of copper. Le Camus conduded that theatre (ires could be prevented 
in thousands ol ways If the owners were willing to pay the tupense. Moreover. rt 
was particularly important not to skimp on the cost ol public bulking*. since they 
were meant to last for pastenty. 

Le Camus's treatises all indicated his genuine interest n the theetre and 
its various applications to architecture. Strangely, when Le Camus directly confronted 
the issue of theatre design, he focused on a smge technical problem, lasting to a 
proposal that was ultimately impossible to realize, with little basis on precedent. 
Although Le Camus de M£zi$res’s technical treatises rray suggest that he empha- 
sized science and theory over other considerations, his entire body of work, indicates 
no such dichotomy between lechnfcaf ratWinSiry znd the expression of cultural values. 


Chapter 8 


Empirical philosophy 
and the nature of 
sensations 


In The Genius of AtcTutectifle. Le Camus de M6P£res de fines a theory of expression 
that assumes that all shapes, osiers, light. anil textures emptoyed In tlie design ul 
a bulking act upon the senses lo induce "certain predctable sensations In the 
observe'.*’ AJttough he makes no explicit reference to the empirical philosophy that 
was transforming the very nati*e of knowledge in the eighteenth centuy. the siiititle 
of his treatise. The A/m'om ol That An /architecture/ Wfh Our Sensations, suggests 
a connection to the sensualist philosophy of John Locke and ftienne Bonnot de 
Condillac. Fcr them. knowledge was (Srectly tied to senscry perception because the 
senses reacted consistently to particular forms, |ust as particular combinations of 
musical tenes were associated >vth different moods. They also rejected the existence 
of innate Ideas in the mrid that would provide a pre-understanding of objects. Lie 
Locke and Condltac, Le Camus de Menfres believed that knowledge is acquired 
through sensory perception. He obiigiely acknowledged tlie Influence of emprlcal 
philosophy In the inlroikictlcn to his architectural treatise, writing that the 'principles 
concerning tlie analogy between the p«i onions of Architecture and cur sensations 
me fcrjnded on these of Pie majority of the Philosophers. We cannot go astray by 
following nature.** 


Etienne Bonnot de Condillac and the nature of imagination 

In 1 75J. £tleone Bonnot de Ccndfioc published his hatte des sensations, an account 
of Pygmalon's statue coming to life, m which he maintains that al human under- 
standing. from our first mptesslcns of tlie external work! to our very ability to trunk 
and Imagine, refces on the five senses atone. Impressions rec ceded by the senses 
are preserved and compared by memory. I magneton Is a subtle form of memory in 
which various sensory mpressions are ccmbined to create new cries.' This definition 
of Imagination echoes archltactmi theories of the time, In whtoh the cieaticn of new 
works relied on Watery. Bui ding on his two previous werks. Essai sot 1'oitO‘ne des 
cotvusissances humaines (17461 and T/aite des syst&nes (1 7491, Condilac pioposes 
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in Trait* des sensations a menial exercise mat enables one 10 reton to a state ot 
complete Ignaance. me fafxjta isss postulated by Locke. Cendllac demoida mat we 
imagine ourselves as a statue whose mmd is Be an empty bo*, devoid ot Innate 
ideas. He then guides the reader through a |Oumey in which the statue acquires, 
one by one. me senses mat make it aware of its surroundings, and integrates 
various Impressions from the external world to acquire knowledge ot itself and ot 
otherness. 

The ecquisitiai of knowledge through Indvldual senses was widely 
studied from mid-century until me last decades of the eighteenth century. Diderot 
himself reflected on the gjestlon in his Let ire sot les aveogtos, piCUshed m 1 749 
and translated into English the ((flowing ye# as An Essay on Stoutness. The con- 
troversial work ot Jtiien Otfray de La Maine. LTwnvne machine, published m Frarce 
in 1748. also explored human dependence on the senses fc» knowledge of me 
external world. La Mettrle believed that the states ot me soul were related to 
those ot tl*e body, and, Bke Locke, he claimed mat It would be impossible tor a man 
deprived of al his senses to acgjire a single Idea.* 

The new empirical model for acquiring knowledge, however, was not 
without opposition Many resisted Its rational premises and claimed instead 
that innate desire and passions ate tlie true motors that incite the acquisition ot 
knowledge. Jean- Jacques Rousseau, fa example, refused to admit tint intedectua) 
faculties were ndependent; he believed In me recproclty of different modes ot 
knowing. Ho Hough t that without passions or the desire fa pleasure, no one would 
even feel tin need to ihir*.’ 

Codllac. on the other hand, believed mat desires and pass ora. ncluding 
love. hate. hope, worry, and wilL originated from our capacity to compare dtterent 
soisatxra. The motor that mates us to acqure knowledge, he claimed, was activated 
by me three natural needs, feeding oneself, avoiding accdents. and satisfying oie's 
culoelty.' In Its Essai sur/'aiglne ctos connaisaances human es. pu Wished almost a 
decade before his Tn/16 des sensations, Condillac first noted the affnities between 
his empirical phioscphy and that of Locke. Cadilac was tami.a wim the French 
translation of Locke's Essay Concerning Human Uniters landing (1690), in whch the 
English author compares the human mhd lo an empty c**inet pierced with some 
small openngs to let n Images or ideas ot tlie external wald. Locke suggested that 
if we could classify such mages a ideas that penetrate Inside this dark cabinet, mere 
would be a great tesemttance wim human understanding In the way Images and 
ideas affect the mnd.’ 

Using a similar analogy. Condilac conceived his statue as having an empty 
mind on which every new sensation would make a fresh impression. Georges 
Gusdol explans the extroverted attitude of me Enlightenment mnd in part through 
its affiliation with Locke and Condilac. Because empirical philosophers no longer 
believed met truth was accessible fntutivety but proceeded from me external work! 
to the interior of me mdvidual ntnnsic personality characteristics and ntutlve maai 
knowledge disappeared along wim innate ideas. This new experimental philosophy 
moved tlie ground ol convictions from me internal to tl>e external world, and thus 
transformed moral matt as into rules of customs. Conventions in me eighteenth 


century thus became a way to control social behavior, compensating tor the low ot 
innate moral convictions . 0 

Although, in Tta)\6 cfera sensaocns. Cendllac does not recognize the role 
ot conventions In aoguitwg knowledge. he certainly insists that any awareness ot 
cne'a existence is nduced orignally by an external stmufeitlcn. Exploring the untied 
ot each ndvxlual sense, Condillac's statue >s tirat given the sense ot smell A tower 
brought to Its nose creates a new sensation but the experience ot this shgle smel 
cannot generate a desre for the smel to disappear cr to continue, even it it creates 
suttenng or pleasure, because the statue has no pc-nt ot correai I son it haa no idea 
ot change, succession, cr duration. The atatue thus exists without the abilty to create 
desire. ContSlac explans. It is with memory that the statue can compare and make 
judgments; memory becomes another war of smelling. This abilty to compare and 
judge creates two kinds ot pleasure or suffering, the first cne is more 'sensitive" 
and pertains to the physical body, the other is more intellectual ot spiritual and It 
belongs to the realm of memory and attects the soul. Condifcsc warns that this dia- 
tnctlcn Is not simple, however, because only the soul truly can feel; the body is only 
its "occasional cause."® 

Memory itself has different modulations, imagination being its most 
letined aspect. Ccnditac defines memory aa the infancy ot Imagination that m turn 
becomes a third mode of awareness. In adrWon to smell md memory Its purpose 
Is to tlx the Impressions of the senses and to oombne them In new ways In the 
absence ot the action of external objects. Coodlllw'a statue, endowed with the single 
sense ot smell, has not learned to discriminate between a sensation and the imag- 
ination ot a sensaticn. since it has no oilier sense to warn it ot the absence of the 
cPject It is magning. Thus the statue has no concept of doubt toward the senses, 
and it can imagine freely, but Condllac was convinced that, with the sense ot smel 
alone, the statue akeady possessed a soul, and through this angle sense, the soul 
tod the tacifly of knowing and desiring .' 0 

Condillac argues that hla reasoning could be extrapolated to the other 
senses because they behave in a strut* fashion. The sense ot hearing, however, can 
move tlie statue more powertuly than smell or taste ever coild since sounds can 
affect the body drectiy and can convey sadness or joy without relying on acqured 
ideas. Throughout tlie eighteenth century, tlie sense ot hearing was believed to 
gwe direct access to emotions, for musk: could move the soul. In The Genius of 
ArcMecture, Le Camus de Metres writes: 

Alexander, inflamed by tlie over passionate strains ot muse, slew Oytus, 
one ot his favorites. There is. In Switzerland, a very ccmmon at called 
the danse det veches I cows dance), which rxi soldier la permined to 
sing when lie is out ot hia own country on pain ot imprisonment to* 
otherwise the malady comes upon him, and he deserts. Aristotle men- 
tions a custom, prevalent am eng the Greeks, of sottenng the horrors 
ot an execution with music. The celebrated Tytlaeus. by passing (torn 
the Lydan to the Phrygian mode, gave Sparta its victory over tlie 
Messeruans." 


Sainds aho cteat a a very strong sense ol duration because the pleasures ot hearing 
are created manly by mek-lv. which a a successor! ot harmonic sounds to which 
time provides a s pea tic character. When the statue Identities with sound as it did 
with smefl, it wil not be satisfied with a smgte note and win want to experience an 
ent»e melody. Even though the sense ot baaing does rot contillxite more tlian smel 
or taste tD imflcate the presence ot nt extern^ reatn. eombning afferent senses 
wil ena&e tlo statue to perceive that it has acquired a mae complex existence. 

Of aB the senses. Ccnditac gives peettominance to touch becoise it is 
the moat spatial ot tlie senses, and it distinguishes most clearly between the body 
that perceives and the outside world. He refutes the Cartesian ncitton that sight Is 
our primary means of percervng tbs woftd.'' To demoistrate this primacy of toixh 
over sight. Condllac recounts an experiment o i a person who had been tend slree 
birth, and to whom the sense ot sight was given by removing cataracts. After the 
operation, the patent perceived that objects were touching the surface ot his eyes. 
This was because his organ of vision had not learned to discern the dstance of 
ob|ects. as could hto sense ot touch. This person, newly endowed with slpht. could 
not distinguish visually between a cube and a sphere. Ixit relied instead on his tactile 
knuwiedge ot the world to educate bs sense of vision. 1 ' Condillac thought that 
touch indeed cxiuid teach the other senses to recognize external obects. It instructs 
the eye to perceive defences, shapes, sues, and movements, whereas sight done 
would perceive the external world only as an extension of itself. When he began 
In distinguish shapes and sizes. Condllac says, the objects that gave tlie patient 
most pressure must have been those that best reflected light, and those whose 
ccm position could be grasped most easily. This preference tor simple forms seems 
lo foreshadow the develcpments ot neo-classical an and (he erchitectur al nnavattons 
of Bcxilies. for whom simple forms were supenor because they were more natural. 

Condillac explains that the statue which Is grven the sense of sight in 
addition to live other senses does not need to learn how to see. but rt needs to learn 
how to took. In other wads, senssttons need to be anefyzed in order for Ideas to be 
formed. Fa Condllac. this capacity fa analysts 9 W SS to be Innate in humans. It 
indicates an nterestng complexity In which the mind remans analytic and Cartesian, 
but desjxte his emphasis cn touch. Condllac is net yet deserting an embodied 
consciousness processing sensory Informs ban. 

Tbs analysis of tactile observations leads the statue to develop some kind 
of geometry, as well as an understanding of rSmereions and places. Tbs statue which 
relates to tbs external world only through touch perceives that all of Its sensatlois 
are merely a modification of geometric extension. Unlike the other senses, toe tie 
perception is more powerful because it lasts longer and cannot be forgotten as easily, 
fa the statue endowed with touch is always aware ot its body arid can never be 
encrefy deprived of all sensations. Wth foich. magi ration net orfy enables the statue 
to remember and magne a known sensation, it develops a reflective faciity with 
which the statue can combine previois senssttons to create new cnes Irnsgnation, 
therefae. Is 'a faciity that combines the quslties of objects to create canbrietiau 
that do not exist m nature. "" Nature, however, is not beng challenged a dispensed 
with. On the contrary, nature remains a model of perfection that must guide any 
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process of creation. CootBlac emphasizes that no greater perfection can be actieved 
than what a found in the very organs of perception, arcs they we naturally Deflect. 
The organa of touch, fa example. coukf not be improved; twenty fingers Instead of 
frve wculd be mere confusing than helpful, since the complenty of an external ob|ect 
can be perceived only through contact with on simple percewwg agans 

It the statue were given only the sense of touch, Condilac continues, It 
would gradually recognize the extent of Its body by touching itself and by recognizing 
the acts of both touching and being touched. It would then recognize the extent a 
the otherness of the world By touching but not being touched rt response. With the 
sense of touch, tlie statue develops curosity aid this becomes ate of the principal 
motives for acton. The statue also learns to recognize the shapes of f gives that sight 
alote cannot grasp, arid to oideratand principles such as duration. immensity, and 
eternity. The statue acquires "ideas, " which are a remembrance of sensations, but 
it cannot develop mere theoretcal ideas because it lacks language. It is only through 
language that notions such as good and beauty, which express qualities that con- 
tribute to our pleasure, can be developed. 

Good Is what pleases smell and taste; beauty is what pleases sight. 
Iiearing, and touch. This ability to formulate judgment through language and to base 
this |udg merit on sensation was to be Condifac's most important contribution to the 
t»s course a art aid architecture. It is precisely what enabled Le Camus de Mtodrea 
to use empirical philosophy as a model for his architectural theory. Maeover, It is 
through language that the appreciation of good and beauty could become a shored 
ground of experience. Even though sane may appreciate the taste of honey while 
others despise It Condltac ex pains, all woiid agree crt Its sweetness. In Le Camus's 
theory it was crucial that architecture could convey specific emotions to the observer 
by acting directly upon the senses. As honey would Invariably convey the sensation 
of sweetness, the analogy between architecture and our sensations assumed that 
nil external stimuli that can affect the senses, such as shapes, cola, Ight. and even 
textures and smells, would Indite specific sensations In the observer, and that the 
senses consistently respoided to specific forms in specific ways. 

In legitimizing the anatogy between sensuous perception of harmonic 
proportions In architecture and in music, empirical phikosophy contributed directly to 
Le Cents de Mezidres's architecture* theory. 'The sound of the trumpet atxmates 
the wrnria and even his horses, and the tone, the proportions, and the harmuny 
ot Architecture have the same power over cur souls." 1 ' In a section of his ueatae 
'On the Art ot Pleasing n Architecture. * Le Camus declares that hamorry a the orfy 
way to please In architecture, and. as in painting these principles are derived from 
beautiful nafae. Harmony of proportions In the elevations, in the .clones, and In 
the relations among efl of the parts and the whole leads to pleasure and intellectual 
enjoyment, which is the ultimate goaf of tlie tine arts. A lac* ot harmony among the 
parts of a bulking "offends tlie eyes, as the ears are offended by a false note m 
music.' " Harmony can Induce a wide tenge of emotions In both the listener and the 
behclder. It can even affect human beliaviot. 

Le Camus clearly believed In the common origins ot architectural and 
musical harmony in nature. He also defended the Importance of rules of architectural 


propotto n in parallel with similar niea of h»mony n music. His primarv examples 
were Ren* Ouvrard' a Arcfiifec-fure harmonJau* 06791 and Father Castel's cotor 
harpsichord. Lie Ouvrard and Castel. Le Camus assumed that proportions In 
architecture are gilded by natural principles ol harmony that allect the sense ot sight 
as muse affects the ears. Fattier Castel’s odor harpsichord was undenialiy the 
most d/ect application ol this principle. Applying scare very complex and ingenious 
calculations, Le Camus explains. Father Castel devised a musirarf instrument that 
could produce a simultaneous chromatic concert "Colors succeeded each other 
harmonically and stuck the eye with the same enchantment and, to a man of 
education, a p'easuie as great as any that the ears can enjoy In sounds combined 
by the most able fAisician." 1 ' Le Camus saw in Father Caster s experiment a proof 
of his own theory, that harmony is natural and therefore universal. Consequently, 
hamony could be perceived drectiy through different senses, and could be applied 
In analogous ways to various art forms. 

Like Le Camus. Ouvrard also believed in the importance of harmonic 
proportions in architecture, without which the architectural orders would be 
little more than 'confused pfes of stones witliout order or rules."" Ouvrard in fact 
proAiced the most Herd applcaiion of mused harmony translated into architectural 
proportions. He explains that an octave oembines two soumfa produced by chords 
whose lengths have a proportion of 1: 2. the fifth has a proportion of 2: 3. and the 
fourth has a proponkn of 3. 4. Ouvrard reiterates that sounds that da rot folow these 
harmonious proportions are unpleasant to the ear. and In architecture tlie forms that 
do not fellow these proportions are shocking to the eye. Vison is less discriminating 
than hearng. he admits, but If the totality of architectural proportions were In 
harmonious relation, we wotid most certainly feel the beauty. Ouvrard dstingurshes 
further between sounds and formal proportions, saying that In music, harmony 
concerns only the sounds that touch the ear amulianeoudy. while In ercfiitectue. 
sight can capture mere than one thing at a time arvJ comeosluon is therefore more 
ccrnpfex. YeL the direct applicabilty Of musical harmony to architecture remans a 
priority foi hrn. Ouvrard provides specific examples of proportions In bulldogs that 
translate Merely Into musical sounds: 

In cider U> make visible larmony perceptible to the e»a. we could carve 
the intersecting wooden members like the pipes of an organ. and put 
at each end some sort of open gutters following these proportions by 
a reverse order, putting the C every 32 feeL and the other chords In 
proportion. Snce this house is exposed to the air. we would certainly hear 
these harmonies when the wind would blow in its pipes." 

For Le Cfmusde Metres, this striking ilreraf connection between sound and vision 
was precisely what related the late seventeenth-century writings of Ouvrsd to the 
mid-eqhteentlvcentixy experments of Castel. confirming his theory that harmony 
Is rot sense-specllic. but truly universal. Le Camus admits that Ouvrard’s work was 
not received without aitxSsm. snce that Is the late of many geniuses, and Perrault 
was probably one of his leading opponents. An acknowledged Certesan, Petraiit 
r erected ail forms of association between architectural proportion and m us cal 


harmony because fie believed that !l>e senses were totally autonomous and that 
proportions In arcWlecture were based cn conventPna produced by a consensual 
agreement among atchtects. 

Le Canvus’s defense ol Ouvtard's [>osititn was in direct opposition to that 
ul Penaiit. lor he assumed a direct correspondence between the different senses 
In compering archtecture to music. Le Camus Insisted that architecture aiuVd Induce 
pessPns in the soul n a manner similar to music. In this sense, his discourse repealed 
a familiar concept in European architectural theory since the Reressance: the natural 
rules that guide muscat harmony also apply to architecture, determinng the liarmonic 
lelaticn o I the parts to the whole. For Le Gmus. the proportions In architecture were 
like rules of musical harmony that coiid be corrPinsd in an infnite number ol ways, 
while contnung to fellow the predetermined rules. His architectural theory was bated 
cn lire assumption that as every mode n rrwsic corresponds to a specific character, 
the expression of every order In architecture would be unequivocal. 11 ’ 

Throughout The Genius ol A/Mtectute. Le Camus insists on intimate 
connections bstwwn dfctiiidctufd ai>J nuislc. flfKl bstwwn cxilc^s snd sounds, sirc<? 
all forms of harmony induce passions and affect the soul in Simla/ ways. However, 
unlike his predecessors, such as Ouvrard. these associations remained at an analog- 
ical level. Le Camus did not loo*, for a one-to-one comectlon between sight and 
(tearing, nor dd he attempt to translate the theory of harmonic proportions in 
architectu/e into a systematic method as Bnseux tried to do m the Tiani do beau 
esserifwf dans te s arts (1762). 11 Instead, Le Camus was interested in live gen erd 
pT ncipfes that lir*ed the two senses, and retained the narrative impAcationa of such 
an assooation. Recalling the legend surroundng the (cundatwn of the Qty of Thebes, 
for exarrple. he emphasizes that it was built 'to the strains o I Anphon’s lyre: a fiction 
that leeches us. at least, that the Ancients felt how intimately Architecture was aled 
to harm try. which is none other Uwn the combination of different parts to form a 
concordant whole.' 21 

Altlwuph Le Camus was indebted to emprical philosophy, there ere 
important inferences that should be pointed out. Unlie Locke and Condilac. Le 
Camus was less concerned with determining how individual senses wouH respond 
to external stimuli that how the various senses interacted with each othei. He was 
interested in how architecture oauki affect all the senses so as to cieate a unfled 
character: shapes, colors, and smells shoiid all corrPine to offer a spatial experience 
that encompasses all the senses, thus expiainng Le Camus's fasonation with the 
work, of Ouvrard and Pare CasteL Le Camus does not explicitly acknowledge his 
allegiance to Condillac or Locke in Ns architectural treatise, because his notion ol an 
analogy between architecture and our sensations was derived not from a selenitic 
analysis ol the senses, as carried out by Condilac. but (torn an analogical and 
sometimes even metaphoric comparison among the (Ml event senses. As musical 
harmony could correspond to the need lor visual proportions In aeMtactue, so ccuU 
the oilier senses. Le Camus's primary aim In basing his architectural theory on an 
analogy with human sensations was to ensure that the resultrig archtecture would 
iwt apeak to the rational mind only but woiid also move the very soul. Architecture 
would Pius become a new metaphysics. 
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The meditaticn cn "sensattcns" in The GenUs of AtcMecture differs from 
the systematic scrutiny of sensory percepton by the empirical plviosophets. Le 
Camus's intention was 10 recover architectural meaning not only through the sensory 
experience of the enema) work), but also through the emotions lies sensational 
anti passions created In the observer. This search for meaning in the emotional 
sentiments uf the indv'duzf was In fact one of the f winlatlons of romanticism, whtli 
had been latent In France since the beginning of the eighteenth centuiy. Unlike 
Condillac's statue whose knowledge of the notkl was acquired exclusively throopfi 
the senses, Le Camus's description of architectural experience did not presume the 
absence of on a priori- The judgment of architectural proportions aid character in The 
Genus o/ ArcMectute is not efahorated from a purely rational framework either. It 
c ernes instead from a natural nnate sense, common to all men. Descnbng a Chinese 
garden in Enpfznd. Le Camus emphasizes that the expression of such a construction 
Is never equivocal because everyone can easty read the character that nature 
presents: "she is within everyone's reach. The senslUftty tliat almost all men ahare 
Is enough to make them feel her influence to the full.*** 

The notion of senstbiilfy deserted here by Le Camus, and what Gusdorf 
associates with the "birth of romantic consciousness’ duing the Enlightenment, 
is not yet tlvo romantic "inner sense" that would emphasize tlie Imfrnduallty and 
originality of every human being in the nineteenth century. The distinction Is an 
ontological one; It opposes the belef that one can attain a universal aid absolute 
truth by returnng to a natural sense that links an Indwduals I’tfie sensibility that 
almost all men share") to the belief that would preserve the difference of every 
individual and would lead to relativism In the nineteenth certify. This dstincbon is 
crucial and constitutes on mponant modulaton in tlie emerpng concept of a romantic 
consciousness prior to the French Revolution, yet it also adds a new dimensWn 
to eighteenth-century art and philosophy, beyond the scientific objectivity, beyond 
the generzf auhnvssion to conventions under the AncMn TWgvne. it announces tha 
emergence of a new subject, different from Descartes's transparent ego copifoard 
Its Innate ideas. 

Edmund Burtte and the materiality of light and shadow 

The main objective of sensualist phitosopby was to understand (vow knowledge is 
acquired through the senses, and how sensaWn leads to judgment when mediated 
through language. Three years after the publication of Condillac's T n/U des sen- 
sations, the English phikisopher Edmund Burke (l 729-97). drectfy mfkienced by the 
sensualist doctrine of Locke. Investigated some aspects of human pier cep lien that 
would become relevant to the dscourse of art «nd architecture during the second 
half of the centuiy. In A Fhikwophicaf Enquiry info We Origin ot our Ideas of the 
Sublime and BeeutffW. published in England m 1757 and translated into French 
In 1765. Buike tiles to isolate the psychological causes of emotions tint produce 
the effects of the sutMne and the beautiful. His new epistemology would draw a 
correspondence between the notion of taste and absolute judgment 

Even though there seems to be a great "diversity of tastes both in 
kind and degree" when comparing dfferent lmflv\duals. Burke explains, taste is 
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nonetheless based on pr ncipies that are '.l>e same let everyone. These principles are 
baser! on what he calls the "natural powers n man* Ural establish a connection 
between human understanding and the external world; these nature* mediators are 
the senses, maginapon. and judgment. Like Condilac. Burke assumed that sir** the 
organs ul the senses are nearly the same In all humans, so Is their perception ul 
externa* ejects. II similar senses produced different Images ol the external work!. 
Burke continues, the residing skepticism would make "every sort ol reasoong on 
every subject van and frivolous. "** thus ln»licltfy criticizing Malebranche aid the 
Cartesian philosophy of daub!. Burke admits, like Condilac. that there are aegured 
tastes (such as a preference for vtnegai oret rnlk). yet these acquired tastes da not 
prevent one from dstingushing between sweetness and witness, which Is a natural 
form of taste or judgment. 

Unlike Condilac. Burke does not attempt a meticulous analysis of the 
senses but instead elaborates on general concepts such as taste and delight, as wel 
as pleasure and pain, to determine the sources of the sublime and tlie beautiful. Fcr 
Burke, taste is a refined form of judgment that Is initiated in sensory perception, fire 
impressions made on the senses are mentaly recognized and associated thiooih 
the Imagination, and they lead to a form of discernment that characterizes taste: 

What is called faste, in its most generzrf acceptation, is not a ample idea, 
but is partly made ip of a perception of the ormaiy pleasures of sense, 
of the secondary pleasures of tire imagnation. and of the conclusions uf 
the reasoning faculty, concerning the various relations of these, and 
concerning the human passions, manners and actions. All this is requisite 
to form Taste, and the ground-work of afl tire so is the same n the human 
mind, for as the senses are the great orlgnals of afl our ideas, and 
consequently of all air pleasures, if they are not uncettar and arbitrary, 
the whole ground-work of Taste is common to alt and therefore there a 
a sufficient foundation for a conclusive reasoning on these matters. B 

In ths way. uste recovers a natural giourrd by claiming as orign In the senses that 
are common to all. If taste varies among Individuals, it only depends on sensibilities 
that can fluctuate. 

Also subject to great variation is the perception of pain and pleasure. 
These two feelings and their many variations dominate the wide airay of human 
passions. Most of the kfeas that are capable of making a powerful impression on the 
mind are derived either from pain c* from pleasure. Birke writes, and are delated 
by two general categories of hixnan reaction, the instinct of self-preservation and the 
behavior of man as a social and sexual being towards procieauon. Tire passions 
that most powerfully incite man to self-preservation are imbued with pern, since 
the ideas of suffering, danger, and death hi the mind with strong emotions of horror. 
The ideas that answer the purpose of procreation, cn the other hand, induce passions 
that originate in pleasure. 

Delight also originates in the senses, but is distinct from pleasure, and 
even opposed to it in nature. To explain the datnebon. Burke suggests that both pain 
and pleasure are posrtive characteristics: lire abrupt termination of pleasure leads to 


ftsappolntment « grief. not to pain. for parti is not the absence ot pleasure. Soniarty. 
ftstancirg oneself from pain results not in pleasure but m delight; this awareness is 
essential to appreciate the painful and terrifying in artistic prodjcocns." Snce tfelght 
depends on a relation to an external context, it is a refaiive form of pleasure. This 
definition of pan and deficit a ctusal for understanding Blake's roton of tl>e subtme. 
The sauce of the sub true, he writes, can be found In "whatever is fitted in any son 
to excite the idea of pain, end danger, that et to say, whatever is in any sort terrible.''’ 
The sublime explicitly addresses death, horror, and danger, it Is produced only by 
the strtngest emotions, and only from pah can such emotions arise. The sublime, 
however, « not all that is terrible, but rather a form of terra that can be <«preciated 
from certain distances, so as to create delight. Sources of the sublime, therefore, 
include not orfy terror but also power and all 'general ptrrauons' such as vacuity, 
daftness, solitude, and silence 'because they are all Ternble.* 1 * It also includes 
vastness and infinity. 

Stake's definition ol the sublime as a transmutation of pain Into delight 
is not unlike the ftamate dstancing of Greek tragedes. In his /’defies. Aristotle had 
already defined this phenomenon: " Objects which In themselves we view with pan. 
we deight to ccxnem prate when tepioduced with minute fidelity, such as the foims 
of the most Ignotxe anmals and of deed holies." For Aristotle, the pleasure derived 
from observng panful events from an artistic distance comes from the potential 
to learn 'To learn gives the liveliest pleasure, not only to philosophers but to 
men in general |. . .| Thus the reason why men enjoy seeing a likeness is. that in 
contemplating it they find themselves learning or inferring, and saying perhaps. "Ah. 
that a he."” 

For Burke, however, the creation ol intense, sublime emotions did not 
necessarily aim to teach other ndvkfuals the consequence of their action; subfirmy 
became an end in itself. This obsession with erecting sublme effects was not 
restricted to poetry and the art of tragedy; it pervaded every field of artistic production. 
In l«s PtUtosop/ucal Enquiry. Burke indeed devotes some thoughts to tlie sublime in 
architecture. Succession conveys live idea of progress beyond limts, aid uniform 
pats continue that unbroken progression: these ae what constitute the "artificial 
inllnte." The noble effect of regular and especially crculai slopes in architeclue is 
due to ths notion of artifcal Infinity. The rotunda, for example, is a dea manifestation 
of this effect because It lias no boundary. 

Tan which way ycu wfl. the same object still seems to continue, arid the 
imagnation has no rest. But the pern rr«ist be uniform, as well as 
dretiarfy disposed, to give this hgure its full face; because any difference, 
whether it be in the disposition, or in the figure, or even n the color ot its 
parts, is highly prejutficial to ths idea ot infinity, which every change must 
check and interrupt, at every alteration commercing n new sales." 

Interestingly, this description of the sublime In architecture seems to anbeoate 
Le Canur de Mto£res‘s granary, the first freestanding circiiar structure in Paris, 
built shortly altar the publcabon of Burke's treatise . The predominance of regii* 
geometrical figures that create "StrUime' effects in architecture came to mark the 


last decades of the Antien Regime in France, particularly through the work of Etienne- 
Louis Bouliee. BcjlieeS debt to sensualist phiWsophy arid to Le Camus de Metres 
is pervasive. Only a few years younger than Le Camus. Boultee elaborated his theory 
ot natural todies (/a r/ieooe des corps) that gave ptedcminance to the notion of the 
sublime. His theory, based on the foundation ol sensuiist philosophy, assumed Hot 
propjrtWn and harmony In architecture were establislied cri natural principles. Since 
they were based on the analogy with our human body. propjrtWn and harmony hod 
a direct power on our senses. For Bouil6e. architecture was no Unger controlled by 
social conventions but used the natisai effect ot masses atd volumes to create its 
Images. Sirwe *our emotions are born trom the effect of live ntio'e rather than trom 
details. * it Is therefore through masses and shapes that held the greatest expressive 
power that the architect could convey the appropriate character of a bufding: 

The an of producing images in architecture comes trom the effect ot 
volumes {corps) end constitutes its poetry. It is through the effect that 
their masses produce on our senses that we distinguish the light bodies 
trom the massive ones. And it is through a precise implementation that 
can come only trom the study ot bodies, that the artist sixoeeds in gvwg 
his productions their propel character.* 1 

This attention to the unity ot masses and their expressiveness echoed Le Camus's 
concern in 7?ie Genius of ArcJinecture. Various combinations of masses obviously 
coJd pioduce different effects. To create softness and tranguillty in a bulling. 
Le Camus writes, the architect will combine simfar masses to avoid excessive 
prolections and recesses. If more harshness is needed to express the character of a 
afferent kmd of buikdng. the succession of masses will be less regular, and tran- 
sitions will be mere frequent. Simplcity is expressed by avoiding dviscns, while 
many masaea and subdivisions render the effect of richness and profusion. A 
character of vivacity and gaiety may be imparled in a similar way. by using string- 
courses and corniced to increase vaiiety. A majestic character is conveyed by a grand 
style with Imposing dimensions.” For Burke, magnitude was another way to expiess 
the sublime in architecture. He stresses "greatness of dmemioos" but notes that 
dmensicn alone does not necessarily lead to the sublme. and excessive length in 
buildings can even lave the opposite effect, for 'the perspective will lessen it 
In height as it gains rt length; and will bring it at last to a point; tuning the whole 
fgure Into a sort ot triangle, the poorest in its effect of almost any figure, that can be 
presented to the eye.'” 

Burke gives some specific examples, comparing "eolennades and 
avenues of bees of a moderate length* to those tliat 'run to immense distances.' 
and concludes that the former are much grander. A true artist he says, should create 
the noblest design not only by using vast dmenslcns. suite ths is always "the sign 
ot a common and low magneton.' Rather, he should use ha tt\ to "pjt a genenws 
deceit cn Uie spectators."** Le Camus de M£zi#res was also opposed to immense 
distances in architecture. His argument, however, was based on the principle of 
pupjrtWns: there cannot be proportional relations among elements of Inojnvnen- 
surfble sire, and since beautiful proportions oocur onfy where precise retail inshlps 
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exist. the use of immense dmenskms it architecture would lead to visual confusion.*' 
Echoing Butte’s concern lot magnitude. Boul6e cnticizes the txasdca of St Peter’s 
in Rome for looting smaller than it really is. Instead, a temple to God slvoold produce 
precisely the cepooae effect, Boutee argues. *lhis temple must provide the inage 
of the most striking and largest existing things, il it were possible, a shoiid rppear 
as the universe. To lower oneself to demands of necessity in designing a temple is 
to forget its subject.”* 

Bouil6e considers immensity to be an essential quality of this kind of 
monument Like Burke, he associates immensity and horror with the aubkme. 'The 
image of greatness has such an nfluence over our senses that if we sippoae it to 
be hotrble it always arouses in us a feeling of admiration. A volcano that belches 
forth names and death is a horrlby beautiful Image!”" Le Camus de M&Mree also 
aitieres to this asscoaticn between terrifying horror and the sublme In hia chapter 
on exteror decoration, he discusses varous characters in arcUtectuie. iiduding flat 
of terror, which is produced by a combination ol magnitude and force. The terrible ri 
architecture, as In nature 01 a c»omatK scene, cai shake the sod. he writes, but tlw 
sensations it produces will be pleasing orty if the terror is not slocking. Like Burke 
before him, Le Carrvus emphasizes the need lev an stisbc distance to transform terra 
into delight. The resources of an wil then be used to heighten the sensatons caused 
by terror. In composing a facade, an architect can evoke the character of terror 
through great contrasts in masses arid fighting. A modulation of preceding beys 
and ’recesslcns terminating In a dim obscunty. into which the eye can scarcely 
penetrate. ' will contribute to create the character ol terror." 

Lighting was ndeed a crucial element to evc*e a wide range of emotions 
In the spectator and to convey a feeling of horror dial could dtlmately become 
sublime. Both in paintings and at the theatre of the "famous Seivandoni.” if was 
used to qualify spaces and to convey specific emotions. Le Camus understood 
this power of light and sliadow and postulated It as a crucd twil foi the architect, 
stating Servandonl’s optc plays as a precedent to his architectural theory. Le 
Camus believed that afferent degrees of contrast between light «id shadow ooukl 
expressively convey different characters of a building, from softness to terror. He 
also believed that the architect was the ultimate creator who mastered the laws 
of nature - n this case, light - to evoke a wide range of emotions r the visitors to 
his monuments. 

For Le Camus, however, the terrible and the sublime m architects 
remained complex concepts that could be conveyed only through analogy. Their 
effect on the senses needed to be illustrated with images from nature, and mediated 
thrcxigh language. Contrary to his predecessors such as J.-F. Blonde!. Bolfrand. and 
Brlseux. however, for Le Camus de Mezifros this medatioi through language dd 
not lead to a system of signs that could be read unambiguously. Instead the modu- 
lation of light and the variatrtn ol stapes In aichitecture conveyed various emotions 
in a mode that was analogous to the translation of the faces of nature Inio a play 
of IlgTii and shadow in stage sets. The images of a dark toresL of a blazing sun. or of 
raging mountain streams thus served as inspiration to evoke the explosion of the 
siAilime. 


The power of light In 810(1110011*0 was noil known to Burke, for whom 
darkness a "more productive of sufcfime ideas then Ight' since in arcfnecture. dark- 
ness is "known by experience to have a greater effect on the passions than Ight" 
Therefore, ail bulldogs destined to 'produce an idea ot the suMme. ought ... to be 
dark and gloomy." Burke, however, also ernphasifes comast In creating a sublme 
effect During the day. darkness is important when one enters a building because 
"you cannot [ass Into a greater li^t than you had In the open ait", the opposite rule 
applies at light when "the more highly a roam Is nominated, the grander will the 
passion be. - ” Burke’s emphasis on light and darkness had a mafor Impact on Le 
Camus de Metres and other late eighteen th-centiry .architects. It was In Boullie's 




cenotaph for Newton. however, that the effects of fight and darkness were most 
stnking. Two mo rumen ts in one, the cenotaph attempted to recreate the effect of 
a starry sky during the (toy arvJ the dFpowerf ut light of the sut at night. For Boaliee. 
arcWtecture was 'the art ol moving the soul through the effects of li(fil* The arts! 
who could master Bating effects, creating fear through darkness and delight through 
brightness, could dare say: ’I create light!"® 

The power of light to convey emotions inoted BouMe to develop what 
he ceded his architecture of slutdawe. exploding the theme of death to evoke terrcr 
and live sublime. Ho funerary monuments or cenotaphs, as ultimate dwellngs of 
death, suggested a burled architecture. The<r simple and pure volumes echoed 
Burke's definition of the sublime n architectue. However, the architecture of death 
that epitomises Bounce's fascination with the suttfme a again his cenotaph for 
Newton. Bouliee started from Newton's scientific accomplishment, using the shape 
of the earth aa hi a point ot departure. The spherical shape exempftfies Burke's 
definition of the sublime, using a perfect volume that dees not allow the eye to fix 
the boundary. The made of the morwmeni responds to the taw of urrversal attraction, 
as if gravity forced the spectator to remain at the centre, 'a distancing that favors 
the creation of illuson effects .' 41 

Opposite the subtme in Burke's theory is the beautiful Whereas the scO- 
hme inspires terror and admiration, Burke argues, beauty can be found in the realities 
'in bodies by which they cause love, or some passion simitar to if Nevertheless, 
beauty is comparable to the auUnve because it also relies primarily on the senses 
and induces passions h the soul. For Burke, however, beauty in architecture was 
dstinct from proportions, tor it did not refy on reasoning but was recogrkrabie at frst 
glance. 'Proportion relates almost wholly to convenience, as every idea of order 
seems to do; and it must therefore be considered aa a creature of the understanding, 
rather than a primary cause acting on the senses and imagination.' 4 ' Burke even 
ridicules the notion ot beauty in proportions, as Illustrated in the drawing of the 
Vitruvian mai. 'Men are very rarely seen in this stianed posture." he writes, "it is 
not natural to them, needier is it at ail becoming." Burke armies that the attempt to 
establish a propartimal analogy between a men’s Body and architectural elements 
is a posHationalraUon intended to vaidate the works of architecture. 

These analogies weie devised to give a credit to the works of art, by 
•hewing a confer mty between them and the ncblest works in nature, 
not tlat the latter served at all to supply hints for the perfection ot the 
former |. . .) The patrons of proportion have transferred their rrtlficef ideas 
to nature, and not borrowed from thence the proportions they use in 
works of an” 

Burke also opposes the idea that 'utility' or "fitness" is a source of beauty, it this 
were the case, tie agues, "the wedge-lie snout ot a swine, with its tough cartilage 
at the end. the Buie sunk eyes, and the whole make of the head, so well adopted to 
its offices of dgguig. aid rooting, would be extremely beauofU.* Furthermore, 'if 
beauty n our own species was annexed to use. men would be much more lovely 
than women; and strength and agility would be considered as tin only beauties ." 44 


Instead, the real causes ol beauty can be tound m what inspires love, such as 
smaflnew. smoothness, gradual vMtatlcn. delicacy. and color. Smallness is rot only 
a cause ol lose, it is also its manifestation in language. 'The objects ol lore are spoken 
ol under diminutive epithets.* Buike says. Mid lie provides examples in various 
languages, in which diminutives are used to address toved ones. Admiration and love, 
however, should not be contused: *The auUlme. which Is the cause ol ihe lamer, 
always dwells on great objects. and terrible, the latter on small ones, and pleasing, 
we submit to what we admire, but we love what submits to us. In one case we aie 
forced. In the other we «e flattered into compliance.'” 

The opposition between the sublime and the teaut/lul recats the dual 
nature ol Eros the bittersweet, for Burke argues that the former is founded on pan, 
and the latter on pleasure. Also, the properties that Burke considers a source ol 
beauty, such as 'smoothness' and *graduM variation,' are deserted in very sensual 
terms. usng the body ol a beautiful woman aa mi example. The smoothness ol skin 
and the absence ol angular p«ts and straight lines are lor him sure indications ol 
beauty. 

Observe tlvat part ol a beautiful wotiwn where she is per lops the most 
beautiful, fhout the neck and breasts; the smoothness, the softness; Use 
easy and Insensible swell; the variety ol live surface, which Is never tw 
Ihe smallest space Ihe same; the deceitful maze, through which the 
unsteady eye sides giddily, without knowng wliere to lx, or wither it 
« canted. Is not this a demonstration of Hot change ol surface continual 
and yet hardy perceptible at any point which forms one ol the great 
consttuMits ol beauty?” 

Moreover, beauty affects the beholder in concrete physical ways. compMable in 
every »vay to Ihe effects of love. The gestures ol a body affected by a beautd ti object, 
like those ol a body transformed by love, betray an "inward sense ol melting and 
languor. ’ Like love, "beauty acts by relaxing the solids ol the wtuie system.* This 
relaxation, below what Burke aOa the * natural tone.* Is lor him the physcal mani- 
festation ol 'all positive pleasure.** 7 If true beauty causes pleasure as the aublrne 
Induces a terrifying pain, however. Burke rejects the notion that they coukl be 
reconciled in the same subject Instead ol heightening ther dual status. Ihe fceautif id 
and Ihe subtme woiid mutually lessen their effect, since they staid on foundations 
that are completely different-* 0 

Although beauty was a requisite ol aO the gerres n arelMectuie. whether 
terrifying, majestic, or voluptuous. Burke s theory ol the sublime and Ihe beautiful 
nonetheless had gieai repercussions. His expression ol these concepts n formal and 
spatial terms, such as m merely and smallness, harshness and softness, angid* 
and curved lines, explicitly influenced late eighteenthcentuiy MChtects. The qualities 
that Buike attributed to the sublme and the beautilul were recombined in architecture 
to cieate specific genres and characters that would in tun suggest the destination 
ol a bulling or the character, personality, and social role of a client. 
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Denis Diderot and the importance of language 

In ha Leme au t to s aveuqtos. Denis Dole'll! reflected on the process of acquisition 
of knowledge thiough the senses, commenting on the story of the bind person that 
was onglrwfly raised by Locke and subsequently criticized by Cundilac Diderot was 
already aware of the Imrts of tlie sensualist philosophy promoted by Condillac. and. 
i*e Burke, he understood tliat language was a prerequsne to |udgmenL Moreover, 
he argued that only through analogy could complex emotion be communicated. 
In the eighteenth centiry the notion of analogy perceived at a formal, proportional, 
or functional level. rxrder lay the entre system ol knowledge, enaUmg tundamentaBv 
Afferent ob|acts to be compared. In the article "Anatogie* from the £/ic>c«o*fc>. 
far example. tl>e authors, M. du Matsais and M. I'Abb* Yvon. compare Die 'foot of 
a mountain" to the foot of an animal and admit that they are fundamentally dfferent 
but nonetheless Inform each other through analogy. In the natural sciences, birds 
and butterflies were grouped together because of the* formal resern trance Various 
elements were also grouped according to thru function: again In the EntyckipMe. 
the gits ol fish were said to be analogous to the kings ol land anrnals 

In the subtitle of Le Camus de MSzieress architectural treatise, r/ie 
Anafogy of Thar An WW> Oiy Sensations, the analogy between architecture and our 
sensations suggests a similar functional analogy, since both architectural proportions 
and sensory perceptions can affect human feelings and induce passions. By sub- 
st/tutng the word 'art' for 'architecture* in his bile, and by comparing art to "or* 
sensations." Le Camus was in fact pxosiUcning himself in the contemporary debate 
on the status of art and rts relatxon to natural phenomena.® 

Although Le Camus de Mto*res dd not acknowledge Diderot's phrio- 
scphcal contribution any more directly then lie acknowledged Burke’s or ConlilbCs. 
Duferot's use of analogical language certainly echoes the theoretical foundation of 
The Ge/iius of ArcfVtecfure. Diderot was also nterested In Uie notion of the auUime 
In the arts, and carefully read Burke’s work on the sublime and the beautifrJ. The 
PhSoaophiaJ RiguVy had the greatest impwct cn Diderot's aesthetic wriungs m 
the years mmedotefy following ns French translation in 1 766“ Diderot understood 
that the effect of sensations on human understanding needed a form of mediation. 
Similarly, he realized that tl<e sublime could no longer be experienced directly from 
nature, but needed to be mediated through language end the creative imagination of 
the artist. His dascf ptlens ol parbngs for the Salons oil 765 and 1 767 are especially 
eioguent on this matter 

The tradtlon ol accompanying paintings with a written text began a 
centixy ealier. at the inception of the Academies In Ranee. In 1663. JearvBrptiste 
Colbert, minister of Louis XIV. Instituted an "artistic state monopoly" In creotlrg the 
AcadAmie Royals de Perfiture et de Sculpture, dslirct from the guild that previously 
had held a rrwnopOy over this craft. Under the drectorshp ol Clones Le Brun. tlo 
AcadSmie became intensely concerned with the relationship between painting and 
language. This interest became explicit in 1 666. when Le Brun Introduced a monthly 
practice by wtWh the members of the Academe publicly discussed a painting from 
the royal collection. This Discourse marked a radical break from the ear lor guild 
tradition of teaching through practical examples. These oral debates were transcribed 


by the official atenop'apher and late' published In the LmkIs. complex explanatory 
pamphlets dial accompsnied the paintrgs.” 

Speech would n« be enrtety subordinated to the writer text rntll tl>e 
end ot the eighteenth ceotiay. however.” Aa apparent transcriptions ot spoken 
ifceoorse. these exptanstcry pamphlets retained the temporality ot We and led to a 
form ot aesthetes that celebrated the irrportance of tankage Eighteenth-century 
critics no longer lodged works ecosrdng to pre-established canonical principles, but 
Instead focused on the experience ot a green wort and sought to defrte how art 
can r exeat the hunan condition. The French institution ot the Salons contributed 
greatly to raising the level ot dsccurae on art. trom the fust exhttxtlcn In 1667 by 
the Academe Royale (to Pemture M de Sculpture to tl>e regular event held every 
two years from 1737 to 1796 In the Salon Carte ot the Louvre. It even promoted a 
new Warary genre, art crltidam. by publishing critical reviews ot the Salons. nduJng 
La Font de Saint-Yeme's account, aa well as Diderot's wntrngs tor Grimm's 
CtYrespoocbricps NttMms from 1759 to 1781. These critical reviews ot paintings 
gradually adrtessed the spectators' imagination, and eventuaty were rased to the 
status ot creation Used. 

For a few years between 1 765 and 1 769. Diderot's use ot language In the 
Salens created a tension between paintings and their literary desorption. Diderot's 
texts not only described the paintings exhitxled at the Louvre but were also 'verba 
scores * tint awaited their performance end were designed to produoe crlgnal menta 
images almost autoiwmous from the paintings themselves. The mast famous texts 
were fictional promenades through pictorial landscapes tint transformed the 
spectators at the Salon of 1 767 nto active partiepants in the creative process. Diderot 
even wrote Itorcry descriptions ot imaginary pa rungs: word-pan engs tliat desenbed 
in detoi how he would have depicted certain scenes. This narrative description price 
to Die making ot a painting would become a modal for the elaboration ot architect i»al 
proiya/ns Hurt would emphaaae the temporality ot architectural experience. As we 
slisl see In the next chapter. Diderot's narration ot pahthgs would fnd an eguvatent 
In Le Camus de M*zi$tes’s descrptlon of architectural spaces In The Genius of 
Architecture. tor they both adrtessed the reader's sensibly. 

Michael Fried has described the process by which Diderot was drawn 
Into the world of a painting and could express his sensibility as a phenomenon 
ut "absorption." In a panting such as JearvBfptlste Greuze's Young Girl Crying Over 
Her Dead Bird (Satan ot 17661. lor example, a young gri Is completely absorbed 
In her own drama and entirety oblivlexia to everything else. Diderot observes her 
profound pain and remarks that she a completely absorbed by her own misfortune, 
apparently the loss of her pet brd. In turn, this complete absorption compels l«m to 
become personalty nvolved with the sutiect ot the panting.” Diderot engages In a 
conversation with Use young gal, he consoles the clild over her loss and speculates 
that her grief a (toe not merely to the late of her bird, but perhaps also the loss ot 
her virginity: 

Is il the taaa ot this bird timt causes you to withrtaw so strongly and so 

saiBy within youraell? . . . You tower your eyes; you do not answer me. 
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You' loan are reedy lo run down. I am no father. I am rot indsaeet a 
severe . . . Well. I underatand lie loved you. he swore to you he did for 
so long . . . That morning, unfottunatelv your mother was absent. He 
came, you were atone, he was so beautiful, so passionate, so tender, so 
cfiarmmgl He had so much tave in his eyes! ... He was folding one of 
your hands; from time to time you felt the warmth of some tears rurwing 
down horn his eyes, and dripping along your arms. Your mother still was 
not returning. It is iwt yoir lault; It la the fault ol yojt mother . °* 

When the subject pattayed In the palming Is absorbed In her personal conation, the 
beholder of the painting a often denied or left ambiguous. In another painting by 
Greuze, Young Gal Blotring a Kiss ThrcMgft I he Window. MfUto Loaning on flowers 
Thai She Crushes, the girl faces the beholder but looks through hm. Ignoring In very 
presence, and instead Wows a toss to her lover. Although the beholder's preserve 
Is denied, lie is cotrceled to participate toy oonscfing the girl who tost her brd or by 
witnessing a lover's toss). In many ways this ambiguous position ol the beholder 
is similar to the status of the spectator described by Diderot In Entrebens sir la Ms 
natural a decade earlier. As e transparent voyeur ol a private performance - ignored 
by the actors, yet sitting on tlie stage of a family drama - the spectator ol the 
Entmtfans was not deliberately expelled Irom the action. Instead, the complete 
absorptwn ol the actors/charactera in ther own drama was mended to make the 
spectators behave that the emotions unfolding before their eyes were authentic. Orfy 
through this rppearance ol authenticity Iwliether perfcrmed on stage, in a panting, 
or in a sculptu’e) could arttrufy reach the Iwrrum soil; appredatlrg It was the ultimata 
sign of sensitivity. 

In Da la manure, written as an appendix to tlie Salon of 1767. Diderot 
contrasted this expression of authenticity in tlie arts to tlie artificial politeness or 
behavior that olten betrays an affectation. False expression was not restricted to the 
arts, but was n fact borrowed from society itself. In both art and sociery. Dldarot 
wntes. there are false expresstons such as rrinelng ways, preciosity, ignominy, false 
dgrrty. false gravity or pedantry, fabe pen. and false piety that betray affectation. 
Only the expression ol innocence can sppiezr more truthful than the grimacing, tie 
mannered, and tlie theatrical, and Diderot characterizes it as Being veiy dose to 
the sublime .“ This notion of narvety was itself related to tlie truthfulness of nature. 
In the arts, it impled a complete return to a natural slate. For exampte, eflheuph the 
figures in Poussin's and Raphael's paintings belong to the category ol "history 
pacing." tlie highest form of pointing. they were mbued with this nature naivety 
that made them appear authentic.** 

In The Genius otAic/Macture, Le Camus formulated this nation ul authen- 
ticity as a prlrcple ol naturalness In a work ol architecture. "Art must iwt be evident 
at any px-nt. oil must have an easy, simple, natural form." he writes Moreover, tie 
labor should not be apparent in great works ol architecture. They must seem so 
natural as to luve cost little or no effort. * The nature ot peat Art is to concert itself."*’ 
Although Diderot and many of his contemporaries admired Greuze's 
pan trigs lor the truthfulness and intensity tliey conveyed to the behotoer. they were 
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classified as "genre commas.* a category inferior 10 "history paintings" according 
lo many eighteenth-century authrxs such as AUie Du Bos. La Font <le Saint-Yenne, 
LauQ'.>f. and Grmm. This dstinction between history pointing and genre paring was 
clialierged by Diderot's suggestion that Greuze and other canters steh as Joseph 
Vetnet (1714-891 ought to be considered at the same level as history painters 
because they succeeded in representing the human soul. Vetnet. a landscape painter, 
became famous for the authentic light portrayed in Ivs pantngs and for the intense 
emotions engendered by his depiction of sea atorma and sliipwrecks. The hierarchy 
uf painting genres in the eighteenth centuiy was gieotV influenced by Ani»e 
FMbian's Conferences of 1667. Hi It. landscape painting was desorbed as an mferlcr 
form of art. far below history painting and even portraiture. Toward the end of the 
eighteenth century, it had been elevated to a positon only slightly betow that of 
listory panting, due partly to Diderot's insistence on the "expressive powers of the 
sublime effects of nature. ■“ 

Diderot ndeed believed that wort by landscape painters such as Vemet. 
Louthetbourg. Hubert Robert, arid Casanove could stimulate spectators' creative 
Imagination by preaenbng pictorial sites for exploration md by evoking emotions. 
Diderut's deschpums. such as the famous "Vemet strol" written for tire Salon ul 
1767. look the form of Imaginary walks Ihtoutfi pictorial worlds where lire paintings 
themselves seemed to disappear. The use of fiction to "enter" a panting was 
consistent with Diderot's plea for absolute realism in the arts. The frame and the 
physical surfaoe ol a painting dssohed as the spectator entered its represented space 
and engaged in the scene through virtue* nhabtation. The behcfder wotid become 
literally 'absorbed" in the painting and in the emotions it induced. and become an 
active participant in the creative process. 

This use of fiction as a form of art criticism is most btilantfy expressed 
in Diderot’s descnptxm of Vernets landscape paintings, where instead ol enumer- 
ating the elements that composed these landscapes. Diderot narrates a fiction In 
which he visas the pictorial spaces. He tells the reader that he had intended to 
deserbe a paining by Vemet when lie left for the country close to the sea and 
renowned for the beauty ol Its landscapes. His journey will take place within the 
flame of Vemet'a paintings. Accompanied by the house teacher and two of his 
students. Diderot writes, "I was pong to Wat the most beautiful sites of the world. 
My project is to describe them to you, and I hope that these paintings will be as good 
as others.'** 

Diderot, accompanied by an abbot begma his journey by describing a 
landscape tlwt »ve recognize as The Overflowing Spring by Vernal The scene is so 
authentc that Diderot's companion refuses to admit that any artist could have 
imitated nature so perfectly. Which artist asks the abbot could have imagined such 
harmony, such charm in breaking the continuity of a steny road with a ckirrp of trees; 
who could have rendered the warmth and effervescence of this light that fondles the 
tree trunks and branches; which genius coiid have recreated the immensity of space 
that vanishes into the distance? Diderot reples tlvat this wort of nature could be 
egualed ot*y by Vemet and says that an intakgMit artist could not lave dispensed 
with any detail of a corrpositxrn so perfect. Although clouds for many artists only 


darken the sky. here they sew lo push back the skv and establish a new plane in 
front ot our eyes. Vemet certanly would have recognized the m»onance of these 
details in nature. Still ireredulous that nature's perfectly could ever be equaled by 
a v»ork of art. the abbot objects to Diderot's praise of Vernet: ‘Even thouph you say 
Vemet, Vemet. I will nut leave natue to run aftei Its image. Iwwever sublime man 
might be, In Is not God. - All ripfit. but if you saw the artist more often, he might 
have taught you to see In nature what you do not see." K 

Ftr Dideiof. the true work of art is ret amply an imitation of nature but 
a uanslatiai that levea/s bidden sensations and indices emotions in the soul that 
would otherwise reman unknown. The work of art, like tin work of nature, can 
move not cnly the soul, but sfeo the physical body of the beh (filer. Approaching o 
new site as admrable as the first one. Diderot is entranced by the spectade of nature 
in front of his eyes. *1 lost my voice, my ideas were confused. I remained stumed 
and speeclfess." 81 Diderot's evaluation of the artist*; value of a painting ndeed 
ftfrphssiwd its capacity to tfoicfo sod to invtA^ 1 th£ sp^cwof. His litef ary dMcfiptons 
of virtual promenades through landscapes were almost as evocative as Ver net's 
panttegs themselves, and tlxis potentially raised art criticism to a new et\ form 

As Diderot and the abbot contlrue their journey. Diderot uses his 
ccmpnlcn'a admiratWn for the scenes of nature as a pretext to e*pand on tlie notion 
of beauty in the arts. Diderot notices that every time a detai of the landscape troches 
lus friend, he goes into ecstasies over the charms of nature and reters to the object 
he adrures as 'beautiful. * The steep rock, the fnicky forest Oat covers It. the torrent 
that whitens the shore and makes the gravel quiver - all receive the epithet 
"beauWii." Diderot points ait to the abbot that he ascribes the term "beauty" e-quttly 
to humans, animate, parts, stones, etc., yet there is no physical guallry common to 
them all. This is because afferent physical attnbutea can evc*e similar sensations 
in tl>e soul. Diderot explains, but the sensation that leads to the *dea ot beauty is not 
a simple ere. It is made ot a subtle balance between admiraton and pleasure, he 
explains: 

If you look carefully, you will find that the objects ttiat cause snare men! 
or admiration without pleasing ere not beautiful, end Oust those tfiat pease 
without causing surprise or admiration are rot either The spectacle ot 
Paris burring would horrify you; after a while, you wuPd enjoy wolkirg 
on its ashes. You woiid feel a vtPent pain to see you friend enpre; after 
a while yoir melancholy would guide you to her ton* rrd you would sit 
there" 

Unlike Buke. for whom beauty and admration were two different kinds ol emotions. 
Diderot believed that the sublime and the beautiful could merge into an intensely 
engaging artistic expression arid intensify their emotional effect on the beholder. As 
we shall see, tha Is closer to Le Camus's architectual space of desire. However, 
this apparently conl/adictoiy combination ot h error and admiration was inspired 
drectly by Buike’s notice of delight, including the necessary distance the! enables 
pain to be transformed into a relative pleasure and the most sensitive person to 
appreciate the overwhelming effect of the suUime. a In the PfutosiyViita/ E/KjuVy, 


Burke discusses at length the importance of a physical cr temporal removal from the 
tefllfytng event to appreciate its sublimity. The combination of admration and h trier, 
however, is expressed most efoguentby in Vernet's depiction of sea storms and 
shipwrecks. and in Diderot's retelling of these events. Recounting a (Seam insured 
by londscjoes waited the previous day tout later ackiwwledged as Vernet’s pantrigs), 
Diderot describes a scene of fwrrcr caused not only By reckless nature but also by 
luman cruelty, and again imagines himself In the panted scene: 

As I stood on the shore, I was overcome at the view of a burning sl»p 
I saw a lifeboat approaching the ship, gel filled with people and leave. I 
saw the poor wretches the lifeboat could not take in become a plated, 
run on the upper deck of the shp. cry out: I heard their screams, I saw 
them plunge in the waters, swim towards the lifeboat snd grab it. I 
saw the lifeboat on die verge ot being submerged, arid it would have been 
* those inaids it - O terrble law of necessity! - had not cut oil the hands, 
broken the heads, thrust the sword into the throat and chest, tolled, 
massacred mercilessly their fellow men. then travel companions, that 
in vain hekl out their implonng hands trem the middle of the waves, from 
the edge of the lifeboat, and addressed to them their prayers that 
remained unanswered.** 

Aldvoui^i Diderot ccntesses that the scene is not real but die work of a great artist, 
the Impact ot its effect a n no way dmnished by this admission. Oderot is terrified 
at the sight of this commotion and mourns the fate of these infcrtunate travelers. 
Through sympattiy. he feete their suffering and desperation in his own flesh, yet he 
cannot take his eyes from die panting due to this intense experience of the sublime. 

The effort to embrace a pacing's sub(ect and surrendsr to its llusion Is 
similar in many ways to Diderot's plea ter a perfect ilusion at the theatre. In Diderot's 
revel ies tyPix tndacr&ts. Mirmoza advocates realsm in the theatre, stating that a 
pjrfdct pt^fwittancc 1 its Actions to ferity so &xsctly thdt th& $p<ctatiz. 
uninterruptedly tooled, imagines himself to be witnessing the real action. Diderot a 
In tact applying lo die theade the same criterion he uses to valorize landscape 
panting The aim is to transport die spectator into its fluslcn. Diderot's concept ot 
an invtsfcle fourth wall of die stage, dvoujh whch the audience witnesses the action 
as In the drome bourgeon. Is also similar to his theory ot panting, in whefi the figures 
in a panted scene ate unawrro ot die beholder. The notion cf Illusion in eighteenth- 
century pantng and theatre, however, is not a simple concept. Diderot often remains 
indifferent to minor imperfections in depictions of nature or in constructed stags sets. 
The illusion am ha advocates is not intended solely to deceive the eye. but to reach 
the spectators heart This relies mere on the audientidty ot the emotion than on the 
reproduction of a visual image. Ha promotion of die drome bourgeois over heroic 
(days Is consistent with his aesthetic convfctions at tint true. As we luwe seen, he 
defended the drams bourgeois because a spectator can tela to mas ntmatefy to the 
hardship of an ordinary person than to the imminent defeat ot a king or an emperor. 
This marked the votary of emprlcism - of what is kncrwsble through the senses and 
emotions - over ideal concepts. 


Fof Doterot. language remained an important mediator because art. 
whether a theatrical performance or a landscape panting, wbs not only a copy of 
nature, but man's own creation from nature. Although tlie ttescriptlcn o f a painting 
and the experience ol the real work! seemed to be equivalent in Dderot's writings 
far the Salons Iran 1 761 to 1 767. a distance was always maintained between pancng 
and nature, and language (narrative) helped detine this dstance. Similarly, In the 
second hall ol the eighteenth century, architecture again reassessed ita leletionship 
to nature. In BoiiWe'a terms, architecture was defined not as a copy ol nature 
but as a translation, an implementation of the principles ol nature I/a nature miss 
en oeuvre}. The new vocabulary ol sensualst philosophy made architects such as 
Boiitte. Ledoux. and Le Camus de MdaPres aware ol a wider large ol nuances and 
emotive responsea that architecture could convey to its inhabitants. As in Dderot's 
narrative description ol paintings, the new terminctogy o f emotions introduced to 
the architectural language ennohed the perception and the very experience ol 
architecture® 

Toward the end of the 1760s. alter having rascally transformed art 
criticism. Dderot abandoned this narrative description of paintings Intended to 
address the reader’s sensbiMy. From 1 769 onwards, he was mere interested In wlat 
resists translation Into discourse. This (vogressive sell-alienation Item the Salons 
coincided lor Diderot with a renewed Interest in the theatre. Coincidentally, the 
Paradox* sur le camMe a which marked a change ol Ideokigy In his theatre theory, 
was Inflated precisely thiring that period. Written over a period of ten years, the 
Paradox* seemed to overturn Dderot's previous insistence on emotion and authenlc 
expression. It seems that Dderot's post-1 763 aestlietK was based on a beliet * that 
nature tao.vs neither perfection nor imperfection.'' an idea first argued in his Bsaats 
sot la pemfi/re (1 766}. Therefore, the idea ol beauty in the arts coud not be derived 
from nature, and must be a human concept* 

From Le Brun'a Conferences to Dderot's Salons, the status ol text in 
Its lelatlonship to panting was radcaty tratsJotmed. It had became less important 
lor Structuring «id explaining paintings. Diderot's texts lor the Satons marked live 
begnnrig ol a new form of discourse Hat was less concerned with the translation 
ol a codified image, as « Le Brun’s notion ol physiognomy, and mere open to 
interpretation, exptarlng a wide rarge of meanings. In architecture. Nicolas Le Camus 
de Mtoeros brought the debate on the importance ol language lo a new level. 
Hia theory of architecture as an expressive language relied not only on sensuous 
perception, but also on mythological stories and shared narratives to ensure Its 
ccmmuneability. The ma|cr innovations in his architectural treatise were Ivs use ol 
language to reconligire qualitative space and his use ol narrative to reatructire the 
atclitecturnl program. 


Part 4 


Plotting an architectural 
program: the space of desire 



Chapter 9 


Staging an architecture 
in words 


Architecture is like a beautiful woman: she should please In herself. she 
needs few tenements. 

Nicolas Le Camus de Me/i*fes. The Genius olArchltectun 

The tlieatre as an art fcmt and as a met®for had a determnng influence In Le Camus 
de M*itH ess life and work. As previously suggested, hra ueatise on the architecture 
of the hdref parbcuVer proposes a dstrfbutten of architectural spaces and a gradual 
increase in the level of ornamentation that are Irherentiy theatrical. The (tec oration 
of each room is meant to convey a specific character, with the entire set expressing 
a great range of human emotions. The profession of ornamentation is reminiscent 
uf (vow dramatic actten is bull up in a play. By using architecture to evoke certain 
emotions n the users of these inlet ior spaces. Le Camus conceived architectrae as 
an active component in social interactions, as a 'silent partner in the ectttn."’ This 
active role of architecture is bnlllantly illustrated by Jean-Francos Bastkte's La pefirr 
ms ism. originally puUished in 1758 and translated as The Lirtfe House, an example 
of a genre somewhere between an erotic novel and an architectural treabse. 2 In it. 
architecture is corceived as a powerfii device for seduction. 

The space of seduction 

The storv of The L/rr/e House begins as a wager between tlie marquis de T renvcoi* 
and Mtfite, an educated voung woman who is sensitive to beauty in artistic vvoiks 
and proud of her vrtususness in resisting tbefline advances. The marquis. wlva has 
been unauccessfiJ In seducing Meets, nvltes her to his little house, a clandestine 
countiy house, wagering that site will be unable to resist the architectural charms 
uf the ptoce.’ As In The Gemus of AtcMecture, the fundamental assumption ol the 
novel Is that architecture has the power to create feelings In its Inhabitants that are 
equivalent in essence and intensity to sensations induced by a lover. Because of the 
gradual mciease n ornamentation, 'each room makes us desire the next, and this 
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agitation engages the mind, holding it in suspense, *1 a kind o! satisfying Mas.'* 
Another basic parallel between these two waks is the temporal uutoUing of ectiai 
tiiat gmdualy leads the leader to an emotional clmax. The admitted obiectlve 
of architect uie. n both The Genius and The Little House. Is indeed to cieate this 
ciimhatiai. 

Baatide's novel is staged In an isolated house on the bank of the river 
Sene. The setting is so varied and the openings disposed so ingeniously that visitors 
feel compelled to explore every room and every garden of the property. M6I te is no 
Afferent. Ixit she resists Trftmicour's eagerness to take her to his private apartments 
because, she says, she wants to savor all the beauties that the place offers. She is 
also carefif to conceal her desire to proceed any faster on these dangerous grounds 
of Trftmicour's illicit love abode, aware that the little house has a reputation for 
sheltering rts master’s deceitful love affairs. From tl>e start. It is dear that the tttle 
house is an extension of the maqus’s wit md a materialization of las charms, and 
Tr6micour soon becomes exasperated that f /elite is lingering too long In the g»deos. 
delaying the entry into his tar. and lie accuses tier of not playing fair. "You told me 
your house would seduce me; I wagered it would not If I now fall prey to Its chsms, 
am I unfaithful to our agreement?' she answers. 1 

As Mfiite finally catches a glimpse of the principal courtyard, the e Vegan! 
proportions and the fragrant vegeta two that surrounds it attract her. and she a drawn 
to the entrance of the first vestibule. From there. Tr6micour guides her to a living 
room facing the garden. With its dtcular shape, its painted vault, end its sensuous 
ornaments, this living room is so voluptuous. Bastide writes, that it nspires feelings 
of tenderness whie making the visrta believe they ere promoted by its owner. The 
calculsled placement of Vght is most irr©onant In this Vo vers’ abcde. for it heightens 
the emotions of its inhabtants. As the day Is ccming to an end. a black servant cones 
into trie roan to light thirty candles cn a pace lain candelabra teinforced with gcMen 
supports. This new brightness is reflected in the mirrors and makes the place 
look mere spacious; it also reminds Trftmicour of 'the object of his impatient 
desires.*' M6i.te also remembers why she is here m this house, and troubled at 
the idea that she may lose the wager, she refrans from oonfessng to Trimicoo her 
true feelings, she keeps to herself any com promsing compliments. The young lady, 
sensitive to the subtleties and artistry of the decoration, noietheiesa tella her host 
that his little house is a real * temple ot genius and taste. " 

She stands uc to continue her visit, and the marque, pleased to see how 
touched she Is by the Imng room acne, becomes increasingly confident for he knows 
that tie has much rnae to show her. He takes her hold aid togethet tl*ey enter a 
room on the right: a bedchamber. Sgjare In sliape. thla room is covered by an arch 
panted with a scene of Hercules in the arms of Morpheus, awakened by Love. The 
bed atvered with a most colorful fabcC. e pl*ed in a niche fachg the g*den. Mriors 
are situated m every carter of the roan, whfe vatous carefuiy chmen objects end 
0<eces ot furniture inspire tenderness and sensuousness. M*lite no latget dares to 
oraiae tlie marquis and even fears her own emotions. 

In an attempt to escape this threatening territory, she enters the next 
room, only to fmd hersed In a boudoir, 'a place that needs no Introduction to the 


woman who enters. her heart and soul recognizing it at once.*' Basticfc again 
describes at length the saatlal Qualities and ornamentation of this terrple of lave 
Here, more than anywhere else before, the lghting effects ae carefiily contiuiled 
to create the mage and optical effects of a natural grove enhareed by art: candlelight 
provides a modulated lurnnoslty diffused by various layers of gauze more or less 
tightly folded and reflected In mirrors. All the senses are simultaneously stmutoted 
In the boudoir, and Bastlde describes a method, attributed to Dannilon, by which live 
panelng is made to smell like volet, (asmne. rose, or any fragrance appropriate to 
a given room. The vwfls of the bcodoir are thinner than the partitions n the rest of 
the house, aid In a wide corridjr surrounding the bauitoir the marquis has placed 
musicians who have been waiting for the marquis's signal to begin playing. Meine 
is surprised to hear a claiming concert beyond the wails. Disconcerted and deepfy 
touched by tire unexpected music, she listens for a moment, but soon looks for 
an escape from this place wfvete site fears for her virtue. The maqiis could lave 
stopped tier and taken advoitage of tier ecstasy. Instead he lets her proceed into the 
next room, hoping that the architectural charms of the followng apartments will 
persuade tier to c encode las victory: "he woiid rather that his victory process at the 
pace of pleasure.* 8 

The new roan she enters is the bathroom. All is drawn In curves and 
arabesques, and made of marble, porcelain, and musln. Amidst the sea plants, shels, 
and crystals in this room, there are two niches for a bathtub and a bed coveted 
in embroidered Indian muslin. The wall panelng Is painted with fruits, flowers, and 
exotic buds, intermixed with medallions of amorous subjects. Erotc paintings frame 
the doer thresholds, and the well-chosen furniture completes the festive character 
of the room. MAIite is overwhelmed by these wonders and Is faced to sit down. 
Vlsbly moved by the aiBdc beauty of the place. f/Alite confesses that she Is seduced 
by live dorms of the little house. Although TrAmicour senses his victory, he delays 
Mane's defeat and Ightens his tone. MAlte a allowed to retreat once mae. but oofy 
aftei proceeding through a senes of closets, a dressing room, a vestibule, and a lobby 
As ri Le Camus de MAziAres's description of Ivdden passageways concealed within 
the walls of the MM pezricufiez. TrAmicour's little house has numerous secret 
corridas aid stairs that lead down to mysterious mezzanines. 

MAHe aid live marquis return to the Wing room, where he opens the doer 
to the garden. Although MAHe hoped to enjoy a few moments of fresh air in the 
garden and regain control of herself, she is astonished to tirvJ a gaden in the shape 
of an amphrtlieatre It by two thousand candles. The vegetoujn of the garden takes 
or an entirely new dimension under this glinting llpfit. Water fountains and expanses 
uf watei reflect the sparking candlelit^! and increase its effect exponentially 
Tremtdn. a former decaata at live Opera and at the peers #y.v*'!wne«fs n Versailles. 
Is credited as the autha of these theatrical lighting effects. Under the spel of this 
otravaganza. MAHe remains speechless. She can only utter cries of admiration 
whle the garden itself B filled with music of all sorts: a band can be head in the 
da lance, while elsewhere a voice sings some known arietta. Mere, a charmng grotto 
echoes the movement of Impetuous waters, there, the cascade of a small stream 
produces a touching murmur. The entire garden presents itself as a theatre of 
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sethiciion. offering various hiding places for those who wish to indulge m the 
pleasures of love. 

Tremcour guides his guest through the garden like a playwright directing 
spectators through a dramatic sequence. Nothing is spared to impress his young 
prey. Incftudng fireworks by the famous Ruggieri. which introduced the fleam of a 
tender and submissive love into the eyes of the marquis. As MAIite readies she 
is tiling ft* the cltarrns of Trtmlcour, she enxiousfy rushes back Insde to escape 
the enchanted garden. She Quickly gasses throufli some cabinets decorated with 
Chinese lacquer and Japanese and Dresden china, before entering the dininu toon, 
where a mei a waiting fc* tl>em. By now. all of M6ite's senses ere stimulated, and 
the room literally becomes a stage where she becomes most vulnerable to the 
aethittive powers of the place - and to the marquis de Ttemicour himself. The 
servants are euSuded from the room to create the perfect intimate scene, end the 
change of courses a operated by complex machinery worthy ot the most sophis- 
ticated opera set: ' Sullenly, the table drcpped down into the kitchen In the cellar, 
and from above, a new table descended to take its place. It promptly filled the 
g® leh in the flowing, protected by a balustrade of gikled Iron.*’ This astounding 
event prompts M*Me to once more lower her defenses and en>sy the spectacle 
staged tor her. 

A simiar theatrical devce was known to exist in the chateau de Chotsy. 
the residence where Louis XV recewed some of Ns favOMes. sixh as Mme du Bai ry. 
In lack this chateau is thought to have been one of the oonterreonry inspeatiens for 
B as tide' a little house. As In Bastlde's novel, every room of the chateau was adorned 
with famous paintings arid refined objects. The dning room also resembled that of 
The Little House in a sinking way: it was adcmed by a sunk* kind of *ftying table* 
provking absolute privacy to the liners, the servants being kept at a distance during 
the meals, they could not spy on the guests who wanted to reman incogrito. One 
version ot this contrivance was dead bed in the Mercwe de Franc#. 

When the guests enter the room, not a sngie trace of the futile woiid be 
wable; they see orfy a very even parquet wrth an ornamental rose at the 
center. At the slightest sigial. the petals withdraw under the parquet and 
the served table springs i*>, accompanied by four dumbwaters wfwh rise 
through four openngs at the same time.’* 

This mechancal device, rfirectiy inspred by theatrical machinery of the time, was 
most fashionable In libertine houses, for it transformed these clandestine meeting 
places Into private tlieaues where the inhabitants were smiitaneousfy actors and 
spectators. 

Another similar device was introduced into the residence of La Pcpefinidre 
11692-17621. a farmer general who acquired the demah of Pasay and built a private 
theatre there. His guests were diverse, from the painters Latour aid Carl Vanltxi 
to Marmontel aid Rameau. Mere nterestlng, however, was the I lien guest ol fua 
wife, the due de Richelieu (1 696-1 788). her official lover and libertine par e«refterice 
Airing the eighteenth centuiy. Together. they dewsed a secret entrance to tier 
berkocm so that the t#uc could come end go unnoticed. Using a false name, Richelieu 
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rented the hfitel next to tlut of the farmer general. A mere wal separated N from the 
room of Mire de La Popelinere. and on openng was cut to correspond precisely to 
the location of the fireplace in her bedroom. A system of hinges enabled it to revoke 
and open a passageway for the Arc. It became known as 'the trick of the resolving 
chimney," and for some time the husband was apparently the only person in Paris 
who was unaware of rta existence. In his AMtncMres, Maimontel describes how it 
was daiovered. Warned by an anoivyrruxus letter that the due de Richelieu had found 
a way to amugpfe lunsed Into his wile's apartments through a mysterious trap doer, 
the husband turned to his blend Vaucanson. a renowned engineer ol automatons 
and stage machinery, to help him find the secret entrance. After inspecting the entire 
house, they armed m Mme de La Popelini&re's bedroom, and Vaucanson sat for a 
moment m front of the frepace. 

Ah! Monsieur, Vaucanson suddenly exdamed turning toward La 
f'jpefimere. what a beautiful work this Is! It is the work of a master. Thrs 
plate is mobile, it opens, but its hnge Is most delicate! ... No. there Is 
no snuffbox better detailed. This is a skilfrJ man! - What! Monsieur, 
repled La Popeknlfcre turning pale, are you sure that this plate can be 
opened/ - Absolutely! I am certain. I see «, Vaucanson said, delimited 
w\th admiration aid pleasure, nothing Is more wonderful. - And wtiat do 
I care about your wonder / What is there to admke? - Ah! Monsieur, sixh 
craftsmen * *e really rwel I si*ely have seme good ones, but rone that 
... - Forget about your craftsmen. La Popelhifre interrupted . . . and let’s 
blow up tl*s plate. - Wlrat a pity to break a work of art as perfect as this 
one. Vaucanson replied." 

The revolving chmney became the subject of many stories and even inspired a new 
trend, there were fans, snuflboxes. and even la if styles In La Pcpelriftre fashion. 
This unusual device <s interesting because it sho.vs fiow theatrical tricks and magic 
from stage design were used in architecture, and how they came to Influence tlte 
theatrical magmabon of an enure society. It is also significant that La Popelinere did 
not turn to the potce or potential witnesses to solve the intrigue, but Instead relied 
on a theatre mechanic. 

On the supe. a coop de iMSve performed with the assistance of complex 
machinery often narked an important turn of events where dramatic tension was 
resolved. In BasUde s story the descending table n the lining room marks the final 
defeat of Mflite’s defenses. Sudderfy aware that she can no longer resist the charms 
of the place and of its owner, M68te atterrpts one last escape, but m her confusion, 
she lakes the wrong door and finds herself n a green boudoir. Even though the 
boudoir was known as a piece o! seduction, it must be emphasized tlat the erotic 
tension occurs rather m the journey through the entire house and in the progression 
that leads Ircm one room to the next The totality of the Mile house, Irckidlng Its 
entrance coulyard and outdoor garden, becomes an extended threshold that 
gradual* leads M6lrte to the final boudor where she litlmate* loses the wager. 

It Is h this second boudoir tlat the story ends, m the second and most 
widely known version of The La to Mouse, published In 1763. Its original version. 
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publahed In 175H. concluded on a dif latent ending with me triumph of virtue over 
eed uc ton. In that earlier verslcn, Meilte escapes from the house, only to confess n 
wnting her lore lor the marquis, who in tum professes to be transformed by mil 
revelation and swears Ns devoton to Maine.' 1 Because the damaUc acton In the 
orlgnal version unravels only after Maine's departure from the house, in an excliange 
of lenets. the story's ur»ty of time and ptece breaks down. However, this unny is 
recovered in me final version, whose structure more closely lolkiws the rules of 
theatre In use at the time. 

The space of desire expressed In Bastide'a novel was representative 
of a body of literatus mat extended rapidly throughout the eighteenth century in 
France, where marital unions, if not "arranged. * were often carefully calculated. Until 
me fall of the Arictan Restate, me choice of a life partner was very much a political 
declaim, both parties tried to ensure for themselves fortune or nobliry. while Wve. 
either "real" or libertine, was often relegated to illcit relationships. TNs practice 
expressed the political aspect of me unon between man and wwnan. but mostly it 
revealed me complex relationship between the public and social realms, especially 
in natters of love and seduction. Under Louis XV, with his openly acknowledged 
mistresses and the growing Importance ol individual and personal emotions, libertine 
novels portraying Hot hove Nourished in France. 

The spatial settings of these libertine no/els often played a aignlfcmt role 
in the art of sedoctim. More than a decade after the second edition of The fjrrfe 
House. Bastnle produced another piece of a smlar nature, this time lie worked in 
collaboration with me well-known architect Jacques-Fran^ois Blonde! to produce 
LVwnvne do monde ^ciairtf par has arts 1 1774). In tins book, the main chancier, the 
ccmte de Sateran. is a connoisseur of art and architecture who becomes involved 
with two women who personify passion and reason, the marquise de Galeaa and the 
cuntesse da Vapao. The tension between me three characters becomes me pretext 
for an exchange of letters n wbch me protagonists convey their emotions and taste 
in architecture by discussing some of the best-known works of me time Even thixipfi 
the liter rry quality of L'hamme thi monde Is somewhat compromised by the 
predominantly edusa tonal agenda, the story curckides with Blonder s overt desire 
to unite passion end reascn and thus prevent the need to choose between the two 
women "My hope is to one dry reunite these two women, so worthy of cne mother. 
I would I we as the» friend. | — 1 1 woiid be faithful without restraint, sharlrg without 
inconsistency. & sympathetic without deviation' 1 * 

Vvant Denon's Pcxhr de toidemam, first published in 1 777 and translated 
aa No Tomorrow. Is another remarkable example of a boudoir novel where the 
architectural setting and me spatial progression play a crucial role. The stay begins 
at the opera, where the narrator - who is identified with Denon himself at an early 
age - finds Mme de T. waiting for him in her box. She invites him to her couitry 
house, where he meets her husband and. later, her official lover. The narrator, 
nonetheless seduced by his beautiful hostess, follows her as she lures him id her 
picturesque garden with its love pavion. Throughout the novel, the architectural 
settings contribute to create an erotic tension mat processes toward a narrative 
climax as the characters approach the love pavilion. The narrative structure is 
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definitely similar to Millie's progresslcn toward the fatefti bcutoir In Bastide's stcvy. 
as the garden <V seductlcn la a metaphor that Illustrates the etnoticnal wandering of 
the main chaiacteis. The roles, however. ®e inverted arid it b Mme de T. who guides 
her young surtc* through the winding paths of the garden. Dencns dealre increases 
as they graduzrfly approach the love pevitoix but Mme de T. unkings the tension as 
slie dams not to Iwwe the key to tha iewel of live night. This delay ol fulfillment onhy 
contributes to n crease Denon's enjoyment as they arrive at this abode of love and 
And the door unlocked . . . 

As wth her calculated approach to the love pavllon. Mme da T. period- 
ically excites Denon's anticipation of being taken to her private cabnet. tha makes 
l«m desire the place wen mere than he desires hrs actual lover. "It was no longer 
Mme de T. whom I desired. * he writes; * rt was the cabinet itsefl. * “ As they return 
to the (reuse. Denon discovers that her secret cabinet constitutes the utmost device 
for architectural seduction. As the stay unfolds. Denon realizes tlut he was no mere 
than an actcr In a performance staged by Mme de T. herself. No Tevnorrcw in fad 
describes how the ilkisions of an elaborate stage set and the carefully controlled 
demeanor of a social actress could tod the narrator aw! ultimately the reader. 

Similarly, throughout Bastide's novel the reader Is seduced along with 
Millie, both are led through a succession of rooms, each more richly decorated than 
the last Milrte compares this gradual Increase in ornamentation to the notion of 
"gradation. * an mportant term In both eighteenth-centuiv aesthetics and the erotic 
revels ol the time. In his Didiorioave des mo&urs (1773), Bastida devotes an entry 
to this central concept. "Gradation: Necessary method to prevent longrng. and to 
perfect love. By reaching gradually the seat of fortune and the fiflllmsnt of pleasures, 
me prepares a mere quiet possession and a sweeter en>oyment: It is the science of 
the heert and of the mind" 11 

The Genius of Architecture and the distribution of an 
hotel particuiier 

In boudoir novels of the Une. architecture often played an active rde in portraying 
the state of mind and e melons of Its mhaU tarns. In La Morliiie's Ar.gal*. discussed 
earlief. the disarmingly naive Prince Is led to the most suggestive places by women 
who wish to seduco Mm. Similarly, La Morimre entices the reader rito a series of 
linked towns (en an Mads) that so voluptuously furnished and char nun (fr decorated 
with numerous mirrors end tascNious panels. Their succession seemed to have been 
imagined to gwe a natural dea of all the different pradstons of sensuous delight, 
lie write*, through the different kinds of voluptuous pleasures that were specific to 
the various rooms. Le Camus de Mtofrres compares this gradual progression of 
architectural ornamentation to the development of Warns tt action in a play. He abo 
uses the notion ol "gradation." an explicit term of seductlcn. to explain the centra 
concept of Its architectural theory. "The grads too o' opulence, as cne progresses 
further into the interior. casts the spel aid strniiates the senses. " ,e Describing the 
Intimate relationship between the doing room and the adjacent serving room, lor 
example. Le Camus emphasizes tlwit ther ornamentation must display the same 
character, and that tl>eir finishing materials also must be related. However, if tl>e 
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dning roofn is finished with marble, one must use a mere common marUe foi the 
serving room * There musi always be graOaDon of opulence; this principle v.e repeal. 
anJ rt admits of no exception. * ,T 

The inimale connection between The Genius of Arsfurocfure and the 
sensuous architecture of Has tide's novel is based on more tlcn ther shared language 
of seduction. Whie the first third of Le Camus's boi* is devoted to general con- 
siderations about architecture. Ircijdng "The Art of Pleasing in Architecture.' tl»e 
rest of T/ie Ge/nus is a room-by^oom descnptton of the distribution and decoration 
of an hdMpartteuSei. Le Camus literally takes tl>e reader on a tour of the house: 'To 
avcul confusim let us take cne step at a time," he writes . 11 The progression of rooms 
in the treatise is not haphazard. Interestingly. Le Camus chooses to travel through 
the house following the exact same route as the one described by Bastide in his 
novel. The reader follows the same progression that led to MAIIte's seduction, which 
tmpVotly revels an architectural apace o( desire in The Genius o//.rcfwecfure. 

As in Bastde's novel, tha sequence of rooms in Le Camus's treatise 
begins In the vestibule. It should be decorated in accordance with the general 
character ol the whole house, snce it is the first roan to receive visitors, it must set 
the tone aid indicate the cloracter of the bulldog. The vestibule is followed by a 
series ol anterooms tfiat best exemplifies Le Camus's notion of grodatiai. This frst 
progression toward the man apartments of the h&Wl is an extended threshold that 
delays the penetration of the visitor Into the centre of the house while gradually 
increasing the level of decoration, and. with it. the emotional tension. The first ante- 
room. immediately following the vestibule, is designated fa setvaita. Its decaatiai 
is simple and the ceding may have no cornice. The second anteroom is for the 
vatefs M chatnlxe. and must be mere a rate. Some sculptural ornaments may be 
employed, but the* genre and character must be appropriate to the status ol the 
master. It is in tl»s room that cne must stall feeling the sensations in the rooms that 
follow, 'rt is. so to speak, a proscenium and the utmost care must be lavished upon 
rt to announce the character of the performers in the play." 1 * It is important to observe 
that Le Camus B not describrtg a unified character for the entire house. Instead, lie 
speaks of a complex interplay of performers, again suggestng that tlie buildng is not 
given to be read all at orce by the waiter, but that it can orfy be understood as one 
progresses along. The tlird anteroom is a waiting loom tor persons of dstinetton. It 
is more ornate than the previous one, but its decoration should not be too profuse 
so that the following rooms can continue to be progressrvelv enrehed. 'Above all, 
let the Artist set a ci»b on his imagination; the genius that a hs guide must remind 
hm of the beauties and the splendors that are to be kept in reserve la his salon, his 
bedchamber, he cabinets, and other rooms no less nteresting.*“ L*e TrOmlcour 
delaying Ns victory over Meite. Le Camus sets the pace to a stow progression of 
ornamentation. 

TNs sequence gradually leads tlie reader to the living mom or saton. This 
room is used for festive occasions and must d splay tlie magnticence of the place. 
Wealth must be lavish and forms must be noble and majestic. This room should 
prodam the master's opiierce. Le Canxia writes, but It can also convey the character 
of gaiety, or even soberness aid solemnity. In either case, 'tlie general tone must 
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produce its effect; and whatever character may be chosen, it is essential to make it 
Ml"*' This is precisely why architectural spaces ate developed to be analogous to 
various sensations. The shape ol the Ivng room is vartatte: it may be BQuare. cacukr. 
oval, or even octagonal. Its shape, as well os the richness and elegance ol rts cvna- 
rnentation, can pleasantly move the soul, and it is in France. Le Camus Inssts. that 
such Impressions are most varied because the genius ol that nation is predisposed 
toward inventiveness. In the past, he notes, the masiertiJ decoration ol a single room 
could have Itnmortalued rts artist, t*t such an accorrpUshmenf would no longer be 
sufficient la a refined indnidual oi tlie late eighteenth century. Real perfection now 
depends on a gradation ol richness Iran one room to the next, to ensure that the 
soul be entirely satisfied. Therefore, let us "pursue the precious nuances that can 
but delight and surprise our senses.'" 

The next room is the bedchamber. Le Camus's treatise is obviously more 
didacuc than Bos tide's erotic novel: in The Little House any technical a factuM 
Information that departs from the prmary pot of seduction is indicated in footnotes, 
whereas The Genius of Architecture Includes lengthy historical descriptions of 
lew certain rooms liave been transformed. The bedroom, fa example, ia ofien used 
only fa parade, Le Camus explains. Tradtionally, tie bedroom had an Important 
representational role, especially the king’s bed, which was often i eg aided as the real 
aeet ol power. The pclitiof Importance ol a visitor would be indented by his proximity 
to the king’s parade bed. Although Le Camus tell that the bedroom in hla own time 
was often too large and open la one to feel canfatahle sleeping n It, tor form’s 
sake, an apartment stil needed a bedroom that was in keeprg with the rest of the 
house. 

The representation role of every specific room, like individual characters 
perfammg in a story, was central to Le Camus's theory. Even though the ex terra of 
a house was expected to convey the general character ot its owner, thus setting 
the tone tor the enure performance, the intsrta distnbution would I (flow a more 
complex rule ol decoration and ornamentation tuning every room Into a different 
stage sei Withn a general choice ol architectural shape and pniportWn tor a given 
apartment, the omamentabon was refined to the smallest detail; cofbr, lighting, 
furntuie, and even the choice ot Powers and apedfc smells became integral parts 
of the aichtecture. 

As n The Little House, the boudoir immediately follows the bedroom in 
The Gervus of Architecture, and there, the level ol detal is developed to the highest 
degree. Its decaation appeals to all the senses, tor it not only relies on the magic ot 
panting and the illusions of perspective to produce its effects. Le Camus suggests 
that this room shoiid open onto a garden so tliat birdsong and artful cascades can 
charm the ear and the eye alfte. Here. Le Camus says, the beauty and midness of 
spring mil always preval it one mantalns the freshness of shrubs and flowers; they 
should be changed acoordnp to the seasons. The boudoir nvites a waita to abandon 
any resistance to the [Measures ot tlie senses: * Here the soul rejoices; its sensations 
are akin to ecstasy." Everything in the boudor. trom its spatial proportions to the 
pointings, scupturas. and even the cola of the curtains, must be chosen to Inspire 
kwe and voluptuousness: "This delightful retreat must arouse none tut the sweetest 
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emotions; II must center stonily upon the soul arid delight upon all the senses, 
l! must aim for the ultimate perfection; let dasire be satisfied without impaling 
enjoyment' 1 ' This room loi frivolity evc*es a character of lightness. Ideally, the 
plan is crcxilar, for this shape agrees with the character of live place devoted to 
Venus. The shapes, curves, and softness also recall the contours of a beautiful 
woman The general effect o f the whole is tetter experienced than described. Le 
Camus emphasizes, which again coni sms the distinctiveness of his aichitectuial 
theory of expression, the specificity of (Satinet spaces can be perceived Intuitively 
thrcrjgh the senses, but leasts dtecursive xfentiffcatioo. 

Of all the rooms described in Le Camus's ti cause, the boudoir most 
closely resembles the depiction m Bastde's novel. Le Camus's description of its 
ornaments ticn is taken almost werd for werd from 7?ie Liffte House, misting on the 
sensuous qualities. the optical ilkisions. and the lighting effects of tha abode of 
sensual defight: 

The boudor would be sun more delightful if the recess In which the bed 
<8 placed were to be fined with Woking glasses, their joints concealed by 
carved tree trurfcs artfully ai ranged ard leafed and partied to resemble 
natue. This wotid tepeat to form a quincunx, which woiid be multiplied 
by tint glasses. Cardies, ther light softened by gauzes In various degrees 
of tautnesa. would Improve the eflect One might believe oneself lo 
be in a grove; statues panted and sutably placed would enhance the 
pleasure and the iluslcn. 1 * 

Tht mrrocs Ifarrwd by sculpted tfw trunks find fifffinpdd in d (juixuiK Ihfi cfinJ^iQh! 
veiled with gauze, and the Jlusdn of a natural wood artfully lit are found afinoat word 
for word in Baa tide’s novel, making evident the influence of the libertine novel on 
the architectural treatise. Moreover, Le Canvas fellows the same narrative ttpatiull 
structure as The Lrt fie House, acknowledge the uae of sensujuwess and emooonaf 
tension between lovers to guilty architectural spaces. 

In The Gervus of Arttvtectute. as In The bale Home, the bnthioom Is 
the main room that folows the boudoir. Even tlvoutfi Le Camua first Introduces Os 
anteroom and related closets, and expands on some technical - plumbing - con- 
sidefatxms. the description of the character of live place remains his central ol»ect. 
The bathrocm Is the refuge of Diana ard therefere is characterized by elegance 
and lightness, its proportion is Corinthian. It is the apartment whose decoration is 
determined most specifically by its occupant Le Camus suggests surroundng the 
bathtub with a curiam of the whitest fabric to create more «itimacy. However, Diana 
sometimes roams through the forest where the scorching sun may tan her skin. In 
this case, he suggests, bkie curtains might be more appropriate and would suit her 
skin tone better. "Foresipfit o all.' he clams: ‘What Is proper for a blonde has not 
the same advantage for a bnmette.'“ The decoration of the bathroern thus becomes 
an extension of one’s dothing. an interface between skin and waits. 

The bathroom is also the apartment that offers the most freedom for 
an architect to imagine new forms of declaration. Why not represent Amphflr lie's 
grotio with al the rkhness of the sea. or the palace of Neptune, Le Camus suggesis. 
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The bath itself could be modeled on the chariot of the Sovereign of the aea. In the 
French language, the baignoire Ibathtubl a a term that designates the ground-floe# 
bones at the theatre, and Le Camus (toes not miss this opportunity to expand on the 
analogy between architecture and theatrical staging To enrich the composition, he 
writes, we should set the stage foreground with terracing, as well as with aquatic 
herbs and various seaahetla scattered on the shore. Moreover, If 0311*6 camot be 
brought inside. tl>en silver gauze may approximate Um «ppe«ance of crystal waters, 
and aurne other device may imitate their murmur. Sfvec gauze In fact was commorfy 
used to represent water 01 stage (toting the ei^iteenth centuy. m d Le Camua once 
mote validates the analogy by suggesting that while gving free rein to his fnagiiaticn. 
the artist's inventions may Indeed be prompted by examples of stage decoration. 

In the story of The Utile House. M 6 lte escapes from the bathroom and 
runs off to the gardens for a moment of respite, for she can no longer take the 
overwhelming beauty and the seitoctive power of tlie place. In his enumeration of 
architecture* spaces. Le Camus also internets his progression. He explains, however, 
that If Ns treatise were about castles or coin try houses he woiid have expanded on 
their outdoor extensions, but the hf/tef pankuSer Is an urban but ding so he rrxist limit 
lirmefl to describing the stable yards and their related bolkfings. If in Basbde's stevy 
the gardens are an important element of seitoctlon. they are not entirely absent 
from the spatial progression In The Genius ol Architecture. The efiaptet on exterior 
decoraton concludes with an analogy between arcNteeture and gardens, whie n 
the chapter on the art of pleasing in architecture. Le Camus qualifies the gardens as 
'the essential basis ot a bufding' n wlich 'everything must concur to a shgie end. 
as In a stage decoration, where all is connected. Moreover. Le Camus understood 
the expressive power ot gardens, for he dedkated The Genius ol Architecture 
to Ciaude-Henn Watefet. the author of an important treatise on garden design, and 
lie himself devoted an entire treatise to the garden and fountains of ChanbUy a few 
years Ister. 

While M&lte explores the gardens, Le Camus Introduces a diversion on 
low the character of the apartments should be related to the ctent for whem tliey 
are bun. TNs discussion, under the title 'Linen Boom.' seems somewhat out ol 
piace in the overat structire of the treatise (as an interlude duing which we await 
the return ot the coveted lovet), but it serves to remind the reader of the true purpose 
of tlie desenption: each room and the entire ae coerce crust express the speofic 
character of Its inhabitant, not only the seed status of the owner but hisiher qualities 
ot heart. Like Tremlcour who used Ns little house to convince M6llte ot his good 
taste and refinement, as well as the sincerity of his attentions, the M/e' pa/bcuVer 
in The Genius of Architecture can become a proof of its owner's 'purity of heart.'" 
'The purity of mcMings contrfcutes much to this impression, as does the lighting, 
the whole must be well In but not too bright. * This expressive power of arcNteeture 
is not a vague system, Le Camus insists, it is based on firm foundations. Indeed. 
arcNteeture can move the soul and Imtoce emotions In its visitors: 'There are few 
persons who fail to experience, on enterng certan dwellings, a sudden ematton yule 
contrary to that with whkh they came. Tha is inspired by the place iiseH. the whole 
aspect of an apartment may inspire confidence, just as a prison souses honor.** 
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After hesitating lor a moment n [he aims of the mnrguis. Mfillte rims 
from [he gardens aid returns to the house where she first vaits the game cabinet 
Ica&Wf de feit. An Mtei porticufler a mote complex than a pen re maison, so La 
Camus dascrtbes not only the gtarxl cabinet but also (he libtarv. a ptlvate study, the 
cabinet of medals and aniiijulties. the cabinet of natural histofy. the cabinet of 
machines, and their adjacent closets and tobtxes. In accordance with Le Camus’s 
theory of gradation in richness and ornamentation, the mam cabinet is preceded by 
two others that announce its character and provide an appropriate progression in 
scehisteation. 

The apartment that concludes the chapter 'On Distribution and 
Decoration" Is the dning room and Its aijacent serving room. As in The Ltfe Hou se. 
where the "Hying" latte was inspired directly by theatrical devices, the dinhg room 
in Le Camus's treatise is also where the analogy with the theatre is most explicit. 
A cupboard and tables must be provided for aervng dlslies and for clearing away the 
table: "By tf*s means, the table will be set h no more tme than it takes to change 
a scene at the Opera. * a The serving rocm that centralizes the carryng of dshes is 
can pared to the backstage that prepares the charges of scenery. Private passages 
must be provided Iran the kitchen arvd pontiles so that none of the dishes are car led 
through the main rooms. Just as theatrical machlneiy must be hidden to preserve 
the Illusion of tlie scene, the process of preparing a meal should nor disrupt the 
enjoyment of the feast The dicing room Is also organized as an amphtlieatre. sur- 
rounded by a few steps destrier! to receive flowers. Suggesting a theatre In a garden. 
Le Camus note® that the general decoration and lighting of the room will change 
throughout the day. 

During dnner. alter seeing so much beauty and experiencing such intense 
sensatxrra. Maine finaty restores that lot the first time In her He. "love was presented 
to her in its true character."’ 5 What ultimately seduces ha is not the confrontational 
insistence that Tremioour had displayed earlier in the novel, but the almost femnins 
tenderness he revezfc daring dinner, his "inaction n expressing such tenderness." 
Accordingly, the dinng room in The Genius or Architecture is dominated by the 
lemmine characters of Hebe, goddess of youth, and Flora, goddess of tie gardens. 
Le Camus explains that In such a room, "statues of men would not succeed, the 
preference must be gven to pleasing obiects, nothing severe, rolling that might 
overawe. Constrant Is foreigi to pleasures; ease and freedom are to preval."” 

Aa the sequence of rooms described in The Genius of Architecture 
follows exactly the same order as Mfllite’s wait to T remicoir's little house, the dining 
room concludes the enumeration of the main rooms nside the hOtai particuDer. Le 
Camus's treatise impicttfy ad desses the architectural space of desire in a scheme 
of seduction as It shzres the same "plot" as Baatida’s story- M«lte. however, does 
not lose her vrtue n the dining room. Like Basbde. who describes Trtmiccur patiently 
observing M6llte‘a every gesture and hesitatcn aa dinner unfolds th/ouuh an 
eiabcrate series of courses presented lor the enjoyment of al tlie senses. Le Camus 
takes us through a long nterlude describing where such a meal wtuld be prepared. 
Le Camus enumerates a long list of specialized rooms that evoke the pleasures of 
taste, as If to make us bnguah ike MMte antiopatng her defeat. The mam larder 
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and the fish larder are followed by the wood cedar. the roasting cliamber. and the 
pastry kitchen. An entire section tt devoted to the production ot desserts, the 
workroom (<* confectionery, the rocm tor preparing desserts, the room tor storing 
conlectonery. and the room tor storing truts. Also Inckided are rooms where trays, 
(wrcettrt. and slver are kept As It to delay Uie tlral en»yment ot the artist's vctory. 
Le Camus also describes the various officers' quarters, the apartments ot live mads 
aid employees ot the house, and the sbbles. These Quarters should be dose enough 
to the main apartments to fulfil ttie master's every need, but carefully dstnbuted to 
avoid interfering with the activities ot the master. In other words, the employees 
should be as invisible as passible, as n the dining room scene In Bastide's novel, 
when Tremicour pretends that all the sevants have gone for the right this intimacy 
is propitious to the expression of k>ve. 

M6He loses her vrtue in a second boudo* slie enters by mstake. thinking 
that she is leaving tlie house. Trftmlcour sees that in her confusion MMte is taking 
the wrong <toov, but does not try to stop her. Instead, he distracts her at tl>e threshod 
by putting his foot on her dress. As she turns her head to disengage her dress, she 
does not notice that the room she a entering is in tact a green boudiW. Using a srniar 
literary deceit. Le Camus de Mezieves also pretends to lead the reader toward the 
exit, but suddenly makes a vofte-Joee and Introduces a second boudor. Indeed, 
the last chapter of The Genius of Architecture is a description ot the stable yards 
and the related carriage houses. As the reader prepares to take leave, Le Camus 
concludes lus long enumeration ot rooms with the ridng school It is here that the 
young noblemen master the horses and prove ther skill and cleverness. Le Carrus 
asks the reader to magine two young masters competing side by side, trying to 
overcome in the briefest time a nun bar of obstacles previously determined ’with 
due taste and judgment." The riding school is Indeed the ultimate place to win 
a wager. a drect reteverce to Bastide's novel and the irk lial wager between Mtiite 
and the marrjuis. 

The decoration ot the riding school should be in accordance with the 
proportions ot the Doric older, lor It is the order of the war r or. Since part at 
the composition needs to be covered, the upper part could become a terrace toi a 
most pleasant garden. At this point, alter visiting the riding school, tlie reader Is 
da traded for a moment and, Ike hWlite, is returned unexpectedly to the final bouitor 
that corckides the description ot architectural spaces in The Genius of AtcMeciwe 
Le Camus suggests tliat the roof above tlie rldrig school would be an ideal location 
for a boudor that could extend out onto this elevated gsrden tertace. hto situation 
could be happier, tor "Mars and Venus always agree. *“ A contrast of light and shade 
enveloping architectural elements In tlie most vcfuptubjs way characterizes this Inst 
boudoir. A colonnade facing the windows on the western tatade would be lit by the 
rays ot the settng sun producing a theatrical effect. Le Camus describes tlie slow 
and sensuous movement ot li|*it softened by the roundness ot the slotts. gliding 
voluptuously around columns, before tailing plentifully cn the ground where die 
surrouniing peristyle reflects Its brightness. The vivid contrast between protruding 
and receding parts distinctly outlries every member and becomes mere effective as 
daylight grows stronger. 'At arc ther tme. the Sul's enteebed rays will still illuminate 
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the lateral parts, when al above is shrouded In the first shades of evening. What 
beauties! What charms! " n 

Thus ends Le Camus's enumeration of roans and apartments in great 
and spiendid houses known bv the name Mel. It also conckides (us discussion 
of how the character of each loom relates to the personal story or the character of 
its inhabitant. Although some may argue that Le Camus simpfy folkiws the typical 
sequence of roans In an Mel parffeuAfer. this would not explain the unexpected 
retan to the boudoir at the end of The Genius of Architecture. Moreover. the orga- 
nization of the treatise does not acknowledge Le Camus's Insistence on mportant 
relationships between specific roans In an Mel partACuiYer. For exantfe. the lirsi 
anteroom precedng the Inmg room rrust be adjacent to the lining room, he writes, 
yet the section on the doing room appears much later In the treatise, in accordance 
with the unfolding of Bastldes story. Moreover, Le Camus does not follow his own 
written description of the distnbution of the httel de Beauvaa. an Miei pattleuHer 
that he built ten years earlier. In the contract document listing every room to be 
included in the IrOtei fa the Prince de Beaiwau. the enumeration beans with 'the 
courtyard for the stables and carriage houses.' wNfe tire aubles appear only at 
the very end of Le Canvas’s treatise. Then come "the lixdgngs of the officers and 
servants employed theren. together with the Infirmary. " carespatdng to tire second 
to last chapter of The Genius of A/chtiectuie. Befae describing the 'ground floor of 
the main f abi ic. ' the contract document lot the h6tel de Beaiwau Bsta the remaning 
services. * the kitchens, pan tries, and subadnate offices, ' as well as the cedars, the 
basements, and the garden fa which * Madame de Beauvau shall supply the design 
and ptowle the fruit trees.* 

Tt»s concern with services was not unusual In the eighteenth century. In 
his treatise L art de /d W fes maiscvis de carrt&sgne. Br Iseux also began by descntxng 
tftfc wpfopfQte kx^aton for services, ard stables b&fO(& ddd’dS&lrvQ 

the distriiution of the main house. The progression through the h&tel de Beauvau 
begna with two antercioms. feflowed by a thrd mteroom that abo serves as a dning 
room. Adjoining the second anterocm is a reception clamber, followed by the bed- 
chamber of the Prince, the cabnet. and some bock closets. Then comes tire salon, 
the bedchamber of Maibvne la Pmcesae, her dressing room, boudoir, bathroom and 
water doset Only this last seouence of rooms, which constitutes the private 
apartments of Die Prlreess, Is grouped together In The Genius of Architecture, and 
the order a slightly afferent-** 

The magnificence of the present age has forced architects to include 
many rooms that previous generations could not even imagine. Le Camus clams. 
The sight of such opulence and art amazes, but is the soul completely satisfied, he 
asks? Unfortunately, a senes of rooms often lacks tire necessary relatlcn ships to 
ensure that the whole distribution expresses a particular character. It Is essential ter 
the architect to determine the primary narrative that the house must convey. 
Thioutfiout The Ger*us of Aichltectute. the narrative Is dear, the rfelayed fulfillment 
and extended threshold of the Mel osrrtajfter evokes tire erotic lensun Between 
two lovers, a tenson that becomes pa Cable and that addresses al the senses while 
defying objectification. 
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Chapter 10 


The narrative space 
of desire 


Concealed in the narrative structure ol The Genius or Architecture ia the Implied 
cbjectMe of the architect to create a sensuous architecture experience modeled on 
the gradual seduction ol a lover. However, one should not assume that Le Camus 
sought to reproduce the I it# nine apace ot seduction, typical ol the gallant eighteenth- 
century scoot*. Although Le Camus borrows some passages from The Utile House 
and tolows its narratrve structure, he never explicitly acknowledges the Influence ot 
Bostide's novel cn his architectural treatise, as he did with ServanderU Le Brun. and 
others. Even though sediction is an important part of his architectural theory as 
evidenced by his insistence on 'The An of Pleasing in Architecture.' he dead* did 
rot wait his architectural ireatise to be reduced to the erotkc space o I a boudoir novel. 
If one kti*s at his entire bod* ol work, particular!* his late literary writings, there Is 
an enplcit desire to tecove a mote oflgnal meaning ol Eros, as expressed in classical 
tales, where desire and unrequited love offer the possibility ot antedating an ethical 
position: fining an appropriate conduct between what Is desred and what is given 
to the senses. 

The pleasure of the senses advocated by Le Camus de M&Mres 
becomes clearer when considered m the light ol his novel, Aahta (17841. and his 
description of a picturesque garden. Description des eaux de Chantilly et do hameao 
(1735). AAlvootfi often neglected b* architecture historians because they seem to 
hold little arclitectural significance, these literary works epitomize Le Camus’s beliel 
that narrative space cat translate the noblest expression ol love. Unlike the ryp<caJ 
Iwuttoir novels of the time, these two works t» not leiy cn games ol deception to 
manifest ther spatial tensicn. When Le Camus writes explicit** about the space uf 
desire n a Moray form, he letums to classical sources and tries to redeline the role 
ol Eros, the bittersweet, as an agent of disrupuon that perpetual!* delays fulfillment 
and characterizes the destiny of human He. 
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Aabba, a romance 

Lb Camus's only novel. AahLw. 01 h trtompha dr* rVtriocence. Is set In Thessaly, a 
region of Greece south of Mount Olympus. anil spebfically in a village ckise to tin 
Vale of Tampa In the eighteenth century, the Vale at Tempo was regarded as 
the abode ol delight and of tranouilty. Claude-Herri Watelet. one of the first French 
authors to write on the picturesque garden, aedts this kryfllc piece Vfth prordlrg 
the liteal model for pastoral settngs and sheepfolds which his contemporaries used 
in such a pleasing manner. Protected by gods and goddesses, who often visited the 
valley to renew their heart and their desire, the inhabitants of this heavenly place 
were said to be ignorant of vices. 

The story of Aabba portrays a happy peasant couple, Chios and 
Thecyenes, who had remained childless. Aftei giving some offerings to the 
gods, they are blessed with the brth of a beautiful daughter, Aabba. a name that 
evokes the prfmorAaf origins of language, as well as the lecutrent theme of a rondo. 
Indeed, the rwmes of the protagonists are borrowed from class cal tales such as 
Longus's D«ihnra and Cbtoe. and Hefloitorus’s T/ieagenes ar«d Chaitdau. Sent* in 
their central theme and narrative structure. Aabba becomes a variation on these 
classical tales. 

With tl>e birth ol their daughter. Chloe and Theogenes are tilled with 
hjfcpress arc! go to the Temple of Vesta to offer a lamb, symbol of Irrtocence. to 
thank the gods. In their excitement, however, they negect to thank the Immortal 
Venus (Aphroditel. the goddssa of Beauty and Love. Venus is intimated at being 
exckided and runs to J muter to ask tor retributlcn and starts to prepare Iver revenge. 

Aabba grows up to be ful of grace, beauty. anl wit. and possesses all 
the attributes ot Hebe, goddess ot youth. She becomes the most coveted girt in tine 
village. Eventually, her heart tails for Hlas. Uie most honest and talented shepherd. 
It B at tbs pant, as the two lovers prepare to acknowledge thee mutual feelings, 
that Venus ntervenes and makes tier son Cu»d CErosI hit Hllas with one of his lore 
arrows while Aabba >s struck by a lead-plated dart soaked In gad. Hfcts fats passion- 
ately m love with Aabba. but sine becomes indifferent and even repulsed by all that 
should please her: 'her character is entrefy transformed.*' 

Aabba’s heart ts now tilled with a somber melancholy and she decides to 
withdraw to the Temple of Vesta. Aabba devotes her life to the service of Vesta, the 
goddess under whose protection she was placed at brth. but Venus still wants 
reverge and sends her son Cipld to the temple by hiding him In a basket of flowers. 
Cupd hits AaLba once mare with an arrow and tbs time sine fats in lore with him. 
After chasing Cupid, she finally catches hm and cuts his wings so tlnat he won’t 
escape again. Cupid is Infuriated and bis Aabba with yet another arrow that hduces 
a passionate love for Hdas. She leaves the temple In search of true lore, tut learns 
that Mas fell nto dssperatim after she rejected brn end disappeared from the vllage. 
She faints in grief. 

Tbs second part of the story begins with Aa Iba’s rebirth as she awakens, 
apparently liberated from tbs wrath of the gods. It seems that Venus is satisfied and 
has abandoned her pirsuit of revenge. AaLPa’s revival symbolically concides with 
the arrival of spring. However, she cannot taste the pure pleasures of nature because 
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her heart atll feeb the wound inflcted by Lew®, Exhausted by sadvess and melan- 
clwly, she tails asleep in a field where Zephyr, the western wind. who also happens 
to be Venus's messenger. uncovers Aabba’s charms, opening the light veil that 
was covering her bosom. When she awakens. the wicked Urcb. a shepherd with a 
corrupted lie an. is staring at tier. The uncrown shepherd is touclved by tfie pure 
innocence of Aabba. and even though l<e scares her at first, she soon tails under his 
claim. Aabba retuna home with her herd where she leans about Trcis’i reputation. 
Aabba and tier parents pray to the gods that destiny wil stop tiounding her. Jupiter, 
(rally touched by their prayers, rewards Aabba's virtue and crowns her the most 
virtuous shepherdess ol the canton. 

Because of this triumph. Aabbe wins genera respect and tl>a beginning 
ot the third part seems to announce new hopes for happiness. Her good fortune, 
however, awakens Venus's jealousy, and the goddess once mere threatens her with 
retaliation. Cupid is sent to inflict again hb mother's vrndicirveness on Aabba. Ixit 
at the sight of such virtue and innocence, he falls m love with her, and himsett takes 
the form of a shepherd to be ctoser to Aabba. When Verus finds out that her son is 
in Thessaly, disguised as a shepherd and under Aabba's charms, she is infuriated and 
swears revenge. She goes to Jeefousy heraell to get help. 

Throughout the story. Le Camus uses the Greek and Roman names of 
various drvhities Interchangeably, implying that the* inherent characters are directly 
trrralatable. Interestingly. he abo peraorcfies various passions and vices, such as 
Jeatousy, adding to the classical mythology new characters that relate more closely 
to htman emotions. Le Camus carefully personifies the tormented passion, and the 
(ourney itself represses Venus's state of mind. In Jealousy's tar, the slinking vapors 
that fill the place do no< stop her. Different specters cross her path, but she pushes 
them away. Lie and Artifice stare at her »vflh a dbtraupht gaze. but rather than being 
dsturbed the goddess onty becomes more animated. As Venus finally reaches 
Jeatousy. she finds her surrounded by her mnisters. armed with poisonous torches 
and rrxirdeious daggers. Her eyes are wild and her face pate and Iwd At the base of 
hei throne, an altar lilted with bloody hearths to appease her inflamed pare would 
have repulsed anyone with honor, except the enraged Verms. 

Tioube and Discord are called upon to assist Venus, but her wrath soon 
turns against her as other shepherds attack her son. Cupid nonetheless tries lo 
seduce Aabba who scorns him and sends him away. Tads, tin debauched shepherd, 
reappears and. provoked by Jeatousy, seeks revenge tor Eros's indecent behavor 
toward Aabba. Even though he proclaims his love for her. Aabba rejects Tircls. In 
front of Cupid (Eros). Tads dares compare hb feelings tor Aabbe to those of Lore la 
Psyche, but before he can even complete his sentence, he turns pale and a cold 
sweat takes over his body; he toses all has senses. Le Camus tels us that Tircls was 
punched less la being Eros's rival than la addressng him shaply on the deltoate 
subject of hia love for Psyche. 'It Is not for mortab to want to penetrate the decrees 
of the Gods. '* 

The final pert of the stay begins dung the g’epe harvest, when everyone 
is wotlrig to collect the drrne fruit. When live grapes are taken to the wine press. 
Aabba tries lo get rid ol Eros, the mysterious shepherd who folows her everywhere. 
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She climbs onto a wooden board that leads to the top of the wine vat. and when Eros 
follows her. she jumps oft ar>d causes him to fafl into the vat. Eros is rtdculed and 
pushed away by the villagers. At that moment, the Satyrs and Fauns announcing 
Bacchus's charot are marching to%vard him. Ashamed. Eros approaches Bacchus 
and recounts the story of his unfortunate fall into the wine vat. When Bacchus finely 
recoixiUes hm as Venus’s sen. he takes Eros away in his chariot, and they drunkeniy 
vow to punish those who dare make fun of the gods 
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In the meantime, the wine is ready and Thecgenes, Aabba's lather, 
orgarwes a least to celebrate Bacchus. While secvmg «v«e. Aabba gets Intoxicated 
t>V the wine's vapws and tails under the seed ol Bacchus hkroeil: she becomes a 
Bacctwnte. Her mind is taken over by the spirit ol the god of wins, and she runs to 
the mountain where she goes through a series ol Initiatory ejjierlences. encountering 
terrifying atimals and strange beasts. At some point, a ray of bght guldas tier Into a 
caye where she finds a lifeless young man k/rtg on the ground: It Is tier beloved Hilaa. 
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Aabba is I reed from Bacchus's seed and tries to revive her lover. Wins is given 
a magcal drink lone assumes it is »wnel that gives hm enough energy to return to 
the village where they soon get marred, and live a very happy life, protected by the 

gjds. 

The stoiv ol Aabhs is Inspred by a number u! dassical romances arvd 
mythotogcff stories. As men timed earlier, trie plot ot Aabba lias a drect precedent 
In Ltngus's stcry of Daphnis and CWoe (second century ad). Le Camus de MeOAres 
was undoiJotedly tamilar vwth ths stcry since Ills brother. Antoine Le Camus, who 
also actively participated In his private theatre In Charonne, produced a translation ol 
It n 1757.’ In this pastoral romance two youig peasants display a natural nnocerce 
with regard to sexual matters. Lrving In nature, their environment changes propres- 
sively trom wfdemess to a delectable garden as they gradually become educated 
in matters ot love. In his preface. Lcngus aisles that the atory was motivated by his 
en co inter with a painted image of Eros that moved him profoumJy. tor it was the 
most beautiful thing he had ever seen. This desire to 'create a rrval image n writing* 
inspired him to start working on Ins story In when the erofle tens on is maintaned 
between the perfect panted image of Eros and the counterpart Image in words.* 
These images are like two parts of a metaphor, aid the tension between them Is 
Hied by the work ol the imagination As in AaKia. the primary theme n Dapfints and 
Chtoe is not the fulfilment ol an amorous relatOnshp, bit rather its delay and live 
continuation of the erotic tension, whch Is resolved only at the very end. The longing 
for completeness evokes a guest lor the missing other, yet the distance must be 
maintained for tlie meaning of the work to be perpetuated. 

The erotic tension reciprocates the aesthetic distance of the work ol art. 
comparable to the distance between actors aid spectators in Greek theatres of 
anbquty. Tragedy itself originated In the Dithyramb, the Dionysian spring ntual that 
celebrated the return to He and the power of nature. 1 Acccrdnpry. the story of Aabba 
infolds after the ntervenbon of Bacchus, the Roman eju valent of Dionysius. the 
Gieel god of wine and peasant celebrations. After being taken over by the power ol 
Bacchus. Aabba becomes a Bacchante and confronts the foices of nature. Once slie 
is freed from any cultural restraint (her behavior is compared to Hat of m arrmsO, 
Aabba is reborn into a pfirrvordai state, it is tlie retirn to a puritied nature, after the 
decadence of culture in the sixteenth century. 

Besides the characters of Chine and Theogenes mentioned earlier. Hllas 
Isometme spelt Hylas). Aablxi'a lover, is also borrowed from a class cal tale. Wybs 
Is tlie bile of a myihoiogcdi pastoral by Theocritus <c.315-c.250 eel. Hon«6 d'Urf* 
I1667-1Q25) later turned the character ot Hilas into the protagorvst in his pastoral 
novel L'Astrte, made into an opera by Pascal Colasae. a disciple of Lully, with a 
libretto by Jean de la Fontana (1691). In the seventeenth-century story, Hibs Is 
o pleasant man who personifies nconstancy and who criticizes idealsm. Faced with 
the servile fathfukiess of Celadon for his beloved Astree, arid SHvandte's coinpJcated 
discourse on love. Hllas introduces a touch of humor and contradiction into tlie 
delogua The setting, however, Is quite different from that of Le Canvas's awry where 
Hias Is sapoed by passionate love - as if a revenge on he win dived |o*e with natters 
of Love. Teds, the debauched shepherd from Le Camus’s story, is ztw borrowed 
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from L'Astrte. In that context, he is the dsccnsolate shepherd who dogs lo the 
memory ol his betoved C6ien. while berg Iced by La truce. 

In flab 6a. as well as In classical romances (rom antiquity. Venus 
(Aphrodtel clay* a major role in malntanng the tension between purity and 
sensuality. Her jealousy often becomes the driving force behind the story, as Cupid 
becomes the executioner of his mother's revenge. In the lelatxuahp between rtottiu 
and Venus's son. Cupid lEros). one easily recognizes tfie story of Lee and Psyche, 
first articulated ri wnting by Apuleius (second century ad| to which Trcis alludes, 
and in whdi Eros falls In love with a beautiful young girl. In the classical myth. Eros 
takes the girt to a palace where he joins Iter every night, promising Iter eternal love 
it she agrees never to uy lo see his face. One right, she approaches with a lame and 
sees Eros, a dop of oil wakes him up and he runs away. After many adventures, 
Psyclte fnds Eros agan. The myth ot Love and Psychs was net preted as the destiny 
of fallen souls in constant search tor complete and divine love. 

Incidentally. Jean de la Fontaine who wrote the Ibretto for i. 'As We also 
wrote a version of the myth of Love and Psyche. Les Amou’s de Psyche et de 
Cupidon |1669f. In whch the architectural framework days an important row* As in 
the story ot Aabba. Psyche's beauty inadvertently awakens tlie Ieatousy of Venus 
who sends her son to torture the heroine, but in both cases. Cupd falls In tove with 
his victim. In order to appease Venus's angel. Psyche's parents learn from the trade 
that they must sacrifice tlteir doupfiter to a cruel monster. Abandoned in a dark forest 
by her escorts after a long pilgrimage. Psyche is caried to the top of a mountain by 
Zephyr - the wrd god - to meet the monster she is destined to marry. There, she 
dscovers the most endvanted palace decorated by Magnificence herself, every room 
is more ornate than the previous one In a principle of gradation that wU later be 
articulated in the architectural theory of Le Camus de Mezi6rea. Once n the palace, 
a group of nymphs take her to the baths before dressing her in her nuptial gown. 
Dinner is served In the next room where ambrosia a prepared in different forms. 
After the meat the most charming music a heard from a comet of the celling, but 
no Instrument is to be seen, suggesting some hidden passages similar lo those 
described in The Germs of Architecture. Once the music steps, Psyche a put U> bed. 
and In the obscurity of the nitfit. Ivet future husband comes to meet her. Even tfuxi(Ji 
Psyche Is not alkiwed to see his face. Love appears to far In a dream and seduces 
her with his beauty. As she wakes up. she Immediately asks to be taken around 
the palace and starts exploring every rocm, every comer, the palace becomes the 
embodment ot the invisible Lover. 

Vartmg the palace. Psyche finds depictions ot herself m numerous 
pamtogs. sculptures, and tapestries: "It seemed that the Palace was a Temple, and 
Psyche was the goddess to whom it was dedicated. •« The faines who had decorated 
the pefate took great care to represent Psyche In various forms and setbngs. so that 
she world never get bored. In some places, she is represented as an Amazon rt 
other places as a nymph, a shepheidess. a hunter, etc., and every day. while mper- 
sonalng a different character, she wishes for her husband to see her dressed up 
in such a manner; she imagoes that he can see her from some hidden comer, agio 
a d/ect precedent to the hidden ©stridors and peeping devices In The Genius of 
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AtcMecture. Lb Camus was most certainty tamtiar with La Fontaine's version ol live 
story, for many of the characters from his plays ana his novel are borrowed from La 
Fontane's no.-els and fables. 

One day. as Psyche explores Uie surrounding garOens ar»J foresL 
she fullowa a river Hat takes her to a cave where she finds her husband. Site 
compbns to him that she cannot truly love him since she las no Idea what he looks 
like As Psyche keeps insistng that she wants to know her husband's Identity, Cupid 
e. Warns that hei longing for his Image is what prevents her from drifting Into 
boredom. If her desire was ftiflled. her love fcr him would start to dmlnish. lor 
Fortune. Ike ail wcmen, is never satisfied to remain rrtmoWe and the completion ol 
her happiness would mark the beginning of ther demise. And ndeed. when Psyche 
disobeys the order and locks at her lover' s face, ha disappears together with the 
enchanted pabce. 

This resistance to representing the object of desire is meant to matfitain 
the erotic tension between lovers. In an architectural context, it is also significant 
that La Camus de MeziBres resisted Illustrating his architectural treatise on the 
dsulbitlcn and decoratOn of domestic spaces while so many of his contemporaries 
(from J.-F. Blondel and Brlseux to Ledoux and BoullBe) heavily iluatrated their 
atcbtectural ideas. Indeed, there are no pictures m Le Camus's work, except f cr the 
granary in Paris Is bull piftect where tlie conceptual ideas had already been 
crystallized) and three images in his novel AsWia (where one would least expect 
Images,', this fCser ce is deliberate, Icr Le Camus Is using narrative as a way to depot 
ideas, and the presence of images n a week such as The Genius ol Architecture 
would only restrict the realm of imagination. 

La Fontaine's retelling of the classical tale of Love and Psyche la 
staged as a conversation between four friends. The man narrator a called Polohfo, 
a name borrowed from the main protagonist in Francesco Cotonna's treatise, 
Wypnerofomec/Wa Polphifi. published in 1499. One of the most mysterious and 
Influential treatises of the Rereasarce, it became known n Ffmce primarily thrcxigh 
Jean Martin's translation of 1 546.' Hypneroton>ec/ia is the story of a dream in 
witch the main protagonist. Pollphllo. visas many ancient marvels, dasscal archi- 
tectural monuments, and wond'ous structures such as a pyramidal monument, an 
elephant based cbeksk. and a Temple to Venus, in search of his bekived Pol* the 
embedment of architectural meanog. Polpltlo's journey takes Nm thiouWr a aeries 
of initiatory experiences in which ha successively dies and is brought back to 
life folkiwing his encounter with the five senses impersonated by five nymphs.* 
After acknowledging their mutual love, PolipNO and Polia cross the water in 
Cupirf s ctueiot and arrive tmumphantly at the enchanted Island of Cythera. where 
geometric gardens and ornate fountains epitomize the perfection of uneartlfy love. 
WypnerofomwcJWa is an original narrative articulation of the architectural space of 
desire ' It e -poinds a poetic vision that sets a temporal boundary to the experience 
ol aichitectune. emphasizing that architecture is not only about form znd apace but 
about trne. about the presence of man on earth.' 0 It demonstrates the patented ol 
architectural meaning to Involve the individual not only intellectually but also in an 
embodied way. 
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The space o I desire characterises humanity, a bittersweet condlton 
between nature and culture. In literature, it col redes with the bagnrang ot alphabetic 
writing: when ephemeral speech was fixed in arbitrary signs and written words, rt 
needed nurrstrve tension to complete its meaiwig. Anne Carson explains that the 
introducuin of vowels nto the Greek alpliabet around the natty eitfith century ec 
was a rnajjr mwlihcntlon o* the written tn&jage. It amounted to *1 act of abstracUw, 
fftvfding the pronouiceable svl table into mute consonants and the sounding vocalic 
breath, thus oolathg the consonants that ccrjld not exist on thei own fur die human 
ear or voice. The consonants, Carson empliasaes. mark 'the edge of sounds." and 
since Eros becomes manliest in tl>e Imhal space, "to live edge of tilings." it is not 
suprising that this transformation ot written language led to the bepnhng ot erotic 
literature. 19 

Interestingly, from the Renaissance onwards, erotic narratives became 
a powerful model to convey architectural meaning, a tradition In architectural theory 
that began with Francesco C donna's treatise. Not long after the ongintf puMcetion 
of the HypneroromactUa Poiph*. Geoffrey Tory published his Aeifctoguium |153» n 
which he discusses the architectural dstributttn of a hixiae. What is most strlklrg 
about this work Is that rt was published together with his fpiiapfua Mpfan tie 
Awarum atiguot lassionibus Antigua mere ef stvmene vefen. vierogje eonttet/t a 
series of seven love epitaphs. The autlvor intended to cal this second part er Erotica. 
but this title was rejected at the moment ot printing, for fear that rt rrvght *i*ve a 
fat so klea of the Use*."" In his preface to the AwAVwmm. Tory expbns that eminent 
pemters of his bme depict the tribal gods and human beings 

with such exactness that a voice end a soul seem the only things wanting 
to them; but here, most gentle reader. I offer you. needy n the manner 
of these panters. a house, which not only is elegant and finished in its 
outlines and pons, but speaks prettily and describes itself pert by part in 
a eulogy. 

Following this trbule to the aichtecture of a house, live seven epHatfia. intenboioly 
cwnpased and written in an ancient style with obsolete words, show 

the various affections to which unhappy mortals who are in love are 
sublet I am. I say. pleased to oiler you these, not that you may speak 
or write In obsolete words such as you here fhd. but that you may have 
before ycxir eyes, so bright end fiil of charm, a sample ot antiquity, and 
you may know that you have been thoroughly warned by me to be on 
your guard against falling into the snares and perplexities of an insane 
love. Fatewel. u 

Tory's work gave rae 10 some controversy. While some were delighted with t, others 
reproved Tory for "marufacturing Lain words after a style of the author of the Songe 
tlu PoHphtk. The Aedtoguu/m also anticipates later works such as It le GenOs of 
A cht lecture where the architecture of a house similarly "speaks and describes itsefl 
part by part" (Le Camus would suggest proceeding step by step), in a form that 
borrows frexn the language ot love and sedusbon. 
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As if lo provide a ley lo the narrative enigma of hia architectura treatise, 
Le Camus suggests mat the dean r The Gen>US o/A/thitecfu'e cotid tie cotsidered 
a baautifal dream, an Implut reference to Colama's /lypnerotomacha Podpha which 
ends with Poliphito awakening after a long peregrination through otherworldly archi- 
tecture. Althajgh 'a beautiful dream these ideas may be," Le Camus insists Biot 
they can nonetheless be made to come true, thee purpose is to 8 our our magnate n. 
and to provide new ways “of exciting our emotiais, gratifying crjt sensations, and 
suiting crjr dwellings to our tastes, to out deares. and to varktus needs that luxury 
creates everyday.' 1 * 

The parallels between Colonna’s Hypnerotomectua Poip/UH and Le 
Camus de MtoOres’s work ate numerous and varied lor they share the language ol 
myihofopca stones and sensuousness. Sane of the architectural correspotwfcrces 
are also striking. For example, the tom and the architectural order that characters 
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tlie octagonal bathhouse described In the Hypn&ototnachM and illustrated in the 
Jean Martin eiiton become tlie reference model loi Le Camus de M£jifctea as 
ho describes the appioprlafe configuration fcr a bathroom *t The Genius ol 
AtcMkIu re. Le Camus's non architectural project. the granary In Pans, also seems 
to bortow from some ot the monuments visited by the man protagonist in the 
^typoefurumac/iia. Beyond formal lesemblarce. the circular structure of the granary 
lilie repository let the fruits of the earth), clearly perceived as an imovatrve shape 
in the urban context of eighteenth-century Pans by many of his contemporaries, 
might have its symbcfic origin in the crcular Terrole of Lo.e in Colcnna'a siory with 
its reference to fertfcy. The juxtaposition of arches and openings in the tapade of the 
Temple of Venus in the 15-16 ecStion of Colonna's treatise seems to anticipate 
the combination of arcades and souare windows that compose the facade of Le 
Camus's grwiary. The parallel between the interior spa* of the Temple of Love and 
mat ot The granary is even mote sulking wtien compared to Le Camus's proposal ter 
ctwerlrg Hie structure. In the desenpuon of the circular «mp#iltheaue on the island 
of Cythera end the orangery *inexed to the main palace m the Hy/mero tomsMa. 
with its citcular slope and its high tower overlooking a water labyrinth, one also 
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recogniies some import*)! features of Le Camus's granary with the Meflfcci tower 
and proposed naumactua. Other simlarities are the live nymphs that accompany 
Potphio on he journey, they errfcod* the ftves senses, a recurwg theme both in 
The Genius of A'cMeerure and in Le Camus’s later work. Oescrynion des eeu» de 
Chantny er do fiaroeau. Wien Aabba beoames a Bacchante towards the end of Le 
Camus's stcry. she vw messes horrific scenes that also recal Pola's nightmare In the 
second pert of the Hytrierofcmac/us. 
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II these connections may seem conjectural, the parallels between the 
Hypnerotomac/\& OoBphlV and Le Camus de M 62 teres’s granary mate explicit in 
the work of J.G. Legrand. the architect who designed wth Molnoa the first dome 
lot the granary in 1 702. Le grand proteced a tree translation ol the rtypnerotcmscha 
which he entitled Songs te PoiyViae <18041. Legrand confesses from the start that 
hts translation look some liberties vwth regard to the U99 onginal and this early 
nineteenth-century verson is insightful for tlie depiction of rts own social and cultiral 
context. In a rote following lus free translation. Legrand confesses Ns Iwts In lavor 
of Pole. whom fie tries to ennobe. for thus is the proper manner to treat women he 
claims. On the other hand. Polphlo Is an urCearatle coward, and *1 took the Iberty 
of elminaimg the major part o' his ndlciious fears that come back at every moment 
under Colcnna’s pen.' he voiles. Clearly. Legrond’s translation is as revealng of the 
social and cultural contexi in which It was proteced as was the original text by 
Colon ns. 

Indeed. In many instances. Legrand updates the settings ol Cotoma’s 
story, introducing la example tl>e theatrical devoe o' the Hying table, a ccntrapticn 
that became fashionable Airing the eighteenth century, in the description of a 
sunptucrjs linnet at Venus’s palace. In a claptet entitled "Les Champs Elystes.' 
an ideal place without pari or sickness wl-ere the principal occupation Is to eryoy 
sensuous Measures, Legrand goes into a long digression wliete he describes 
garments and headgear worn by the nymphs. Each one is inspired by nature, he 
explains, thus expressing a specific character from nature: 'Imagine a Nyrrph Ightly 
dressed as a hummingbird, another as a gotten scarab, one mere wearing a daufirvg 
molher-ol-peart tunic with her hair done in the shape of a techie volute. * suggesting 
the atemment of an lone column. All these ornaments artfully produced enhance 
their beautiful physiognomy without tiding their natural grace and character. The 
spend or ol public celebrations most draw from these mages from native onginafly 
outlned by the learned from antiquity. Legrand Insists. They will feed the imagination 
of poets, pa rite's, sculptors, and architects alike, ensuing tlve perfection of every 
spectacle." Legrmd himself drew Ns inspiration tor celebrations and architecture) 
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projects Iran these metaphors from nature, indudng his (tome (« the granary in 
Paris. 

Mot soprishgty. when describing the Temple to Venus. Legroid empho- 
sirea its most important teature. the hall-circle cupola representing the sky. 

'lie entire ptanatary system was represented in greatest (total and with 
the utmost accuracy, so that one could see at a glance the majestic 
ensemble and the working ol the Utwerse. Such spectacle ho noted hath 
the gods who created such marvels, and the men who discovered their 
mechanism and harmony .« 

This structure seemed to have been destined to preserve and convey to posterity 
the entirety ol human knowledge. Great care was therefore taken n Its construction 
in order to prevent the ravages ol time. The cupola in gokton copper drectad ran- 
water into pipes that collected it into pools lot publication. Legrand also suggests 
that this water could have served to light fires il the Terrple had not been bolt entirety 
ol 'incombustible materials." again a (Srect relerence to the penary, renowned In 
Its trne la being the first entirely IncorrPusWile bulking m Pals. 

Chantilly, a picturesque garden 

Le Camus de Metres alludes to the Hypnerotomacfua ftilytfi* with his relerence 
to the power of imagination and the dreamlke quality ol his architectural tlteory 
In the chaplet on exterior decoration in The Genius of A/chlfecfure. It also coin- 
cides with his discussion ol the appropriate reiationshp between gardens and 
buildings. "Gardens are the great enhancement to bulldogs when »veH related." 
Le Camus writes, "when every part is well proportioned, while maintarrmg dserray 
that is characteristic ol the productions of nature." 1 ' Le Camus's other quasi-novel. 
Description des eaut de Chaonffy ef tfu hameau published a year belae AtUxa is 
another eloquent example ol a constructed plot that maintains a space ol desire 
through the use of narrative. As In Colonna's story, in wluch the garden oilers a 
privileged setting la the tovers to express their passtons. Le Camus's descnptton ol 
the garden at Chantilly dairies a space ol eroito tension in whtoh an architectural 
intentiai (emboded in a beautiful naud} is translated into Ixilll lorm. 

Descrpboo des eaux de CtoatiiMy Is usually defined as a desorption ol 
a gcturespie garden desgned by the architect Jean-Franpois Le Boy in 1780 lot 
Mcnseipneur Ldjis-Joseph de Bourbon. Ptlnce of Cond*. on an island lamed by 
the river Naiette aid other sources of fresh water. This Is lactuallv career bjt the 
implotiore ol the wak go Isr beyond the simple description ol a garden. Le Camus 
describes the peregrination ol Nonette. the river, who becomes a beautiful naiad 
traveling through the countryside. She emounters the Prince of Com!*, with whom 
she falls deeply in love. The garden ol Chantliy and its fountains then become a 
tesiimony to Nonette's feelings lor her beloved Prince. Fa Le Camus, the nanatrve 
structure ol tl>e garden and its theatrical lam ol expression were again primary 
concerns. 

The stay begins wtien Nonette. the river, suddenly becomes transmuted 
Inlo a ratfcnt naiad leanng on her urn. As she watches the water pouring out, she 
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exclaims mat me tto.v of water is Wnlaf to the ftowot human life. Since it is the duty 
of pads and nymphs to contnbute to human happhess. "Let's fenfire meae countries 
and beautify these places." ahe exciams.'" She then makes her way through the 
countryside *\d enters the (to mam of me good Prince of Contto. When she sees him 
she Is enthraled, and wishes to seitoce him and to Be loved By him. The Behawii of 
the river follows the conventional conduct of a woman In Wve "Ninette glances 
timidly at Cond4, Ixit cannot s us tan watching him and gives up; she makes a new 
etfcrt, comes closer, prases him and pays him tribute; at this moment she wil spare 
nothing, she wants to please him." '* Abundance and fertility are her greatest assets, 
and she takes advantage ol them to impress Iter Beloved Prince. He responds By 
invoking architecture, laying out for her me most defects be gardens In which she 
Is the principal ornament. Nature and arcNtecture complete each other and create a 
perfect scene. Her pure waters attract flocks of swims and various kinds of colorful 
fish. Like mermaids ol the Tyrrhenian Sea. the fish appear when ore approaches the 
edge of me water Because they wish to seduce and please you. Le Camus writes, 
fwtoceover. the garden is me meeting point of al the gods as Diana and Bacchus betray 
their presence. 

A satyr expresses tlie generosity of the Prince by whistling a seductive 
hymn that arouses all the creatures of the water and transforms the cafm scene ot 
me pond Into a colorful spectacle. Nonette can no longer Be contained m this limited 
space, OTd is soon carried sway ri other drectora. creating cascades «td other such 
wonders. She runs to me island of love. nw»e that she Is the pTncIpd ornament 
wherever she passes. There, a marbfe statue has Been erected in her hone*. A Basin 
collecting an abundant aping where all the nymphs come to gape at titer own 
reflection surrounds il This enchanted isfend is me part of Le Camus's narrative that 
most closely resemUes Colon na 9 perfect garden, where Cupfd takes the two tovers 
following PcAphdo's trip Into the underworld. As r Le Camus's account. Colonna'a 
sacred island is pop bated By nynehs who come to pay tribute to their goddess at 
me fountan of Venus. 

At Ute tip of tlie Island in Chantlly stands the Temple to Venus, decorated 
with Ionic columns. Above me door are Venus’s (toves. as well as her torch OTd 
Love's arrows, decorated with vases and baskets ol flowers: another direct reference 
to tlw Tempo ut Love In Pollphilo's su»y. Le Camus notes that mis Is the Temple ot 
me goddess of Cythera. OTd mysteiy Is at me door. Inside. Beauty is holding hands 
with me Graces OTd Pleasures. The naiad is pleased to contribute to me ornamen- 
talicn of this place, prortoeng fountans and cascades of water mat col leci n alabaster 
vases decorated with acubted mages of Cupid. The naiad Nonette is m patient to 
produce new miracles arid to enpy all the advantages of the beaulrfti space that 
opens n front ot her. 

She indicates to me Prinoe tlie appropriate location for creating an 
enchanted island where a [feasant harrfet could be built. She also indicates that a 
good architect must know how to penetrate "the progression of oir sensations, to 
take hold of them, and to play with mem os he wishes." 31 Indeed, in the hamlet, al 
me senses are excited: varbus perfumes HI the air. the birds create a symplwny, 
and the entfe composition provides a most pleasant scene. Nonette concludes her 
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voyage through me Prince's domain by surrounding me oastle and the upper part 
ot me property. Seduced by the beauty of the castle, she departs Item her normal 
apeenrarce as a water stream to become a truly embodied form that comes to rest 
co me (yass: "She has been seen three times lif we believe some ot the eUera) 
among me nymphs of the canton, exhausted o contemplation, during on the lawn" 11 

'lie different forma and movements of the river create varlwis fountains 
and waterworks. Frcm her miiud state of rest, lying In a pond, she leaves Morpheus's 
arms lo become fountains in the stables. Then she proceeds Uirootfi tine vegetable 
garden, where there Is no need for elegant forms: her abundance alone Is sufficient 
to convey tier charms. She continues Into the three rooms of the Rcmsn pawlloi. 
two of whch have an elliptical shape. A recess m each room receives the emerging 
wster that decorates mis seductive place. In the centre, a bathtub completes 
the grotto where Diana comes to bathe with her nymphs after running through the 
forests. The decoration of this Mtyfflc place represents me perfection of nature, the 
cetng is painted as a sky with birds, and the walls portray espalier trees cSrrPinj up 
o Bells, with fruits appearing so natural mat many are fooled, like me birds by Zeuxis's 
gapes." 

Nonefte's voyage culmnaies in tlva grand fat upon seeing a statue uf 
the Prince of Condd. she wishes to express her attachment to the lord of this flus- 
trious house. The naiad 'makes a last effort and terms a superb jet of sixty feeL" D 
Following this ultmate outburst. Le Camus concludes mat the generosity ol this 
charming need 'is the delight of Chattily, she spreads her treasures and continuity 
then to embelish it. It is to you, generous Prince, mat we owe these ptrvi leges. 

In effect me beauty of Chantilly originated from the mutual attraction between 
Ncriette. the nver-nymph. and me generous Pnnce. 

In addtkm to characterizing me various parts ot me picturesgue garden 
ss mythical figures and stories, Le Camus's description tolkiws a narrative stricture 
that links me elements of the garden into a stcry that maintains Its erotic tension 
from tire first encounter of the two kivers untl the final outburst of passion. Like 7he 
Genius of Architecture, in which a concealed seduction plot reenacts a spatial 
narrative, Descitptton des eoux de Chan WV presents the architectural ptogtam as a 
ten-peri unfobflng, and thus confirms Le Camus's quest for cn architecture of desire. 

Le Camus's desorption of the gardens at Chantilly also coincided with a 
charging sensibility to naure at-d a renewed aesthetic of landscape design. From 
the rrvd-1 760s In Fiance, some impertant transfermauons ccctrred in the design ol 
prrks and gardens. In 1 766. Scottish gardeners began to design a park lor me marqus 
de Girardin at Ermenonvlfe. where JearvJacqutrs Rousseau. me author who most 
directly contnbuted to me new interpretation of nature, spent his last days." At 
Versaites. the gardens of the Trianon were transformed after 1 774 in accordance 
with the new fashion of me picturesque garden. In the 1 770s. many French authors 
started writing about the emerging English gardens whose natural style was a 
reaction to neo-class cal formalism. The profound difference between continental 
and English gardens was based not only on their concepts of nature and geometry, 
but also on their 'staging'' of architecture. The classical Ftench garden typcaliy 
surrounded the house or chateau with an axial geometry emanating from the doors 
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and winicws of lie house, in the English version, however. tbs house was merely 
placed "in' the garden, without being its centre or raison d'etre. The English garden 
also could not be perceived at one gonce from within the building. its Irregular paths 
minted exploration. 

Roger de Plies, m his Court de pemrure pat prmcfces (I70fl|. Introdjced 
the notion ul tlie "pcturesque' IpifforesqutH into lire French afllcal vocalxjlary. The 
term crlgnaliy reterreil to a pahterfy view, aryj only btor w-as appropriated by theories 
ot Is ids cape gar do ring to describe a site whose spatial organization was quefltattoly 
different Irom the Baroque geometric gardens. De Piles believed that landscape 
pan urigs coold be expressive because all their composing elements were instilled 
with "intrinsic qualities." "RoSs.* tor example, 'ate ot themselves gloomy, and orfy 
proper fcr solitudes.'* 1 Water cm the other hand could take on various stales, trom 
a cakn reflecting pend to a turbulent river, and stir the moat varied passions, water 
was regarded as "the soul ot the landscape.' For Le Camus de M6z»res. water was 
certainty the soul of the garden at Chantilly, fry the trver /naiad guided the distribution 
of the garden as she ran through it. 

Le Camus's unacknowledged sources on gardening can be found in a 
number ot treatises of the time, perticufarfy n Jean-Marie Morel's TMone des fard&is 
11776). and the Marquis Rene de Grardin’s book. De a composition des pays ages 
1 1 777). Alt lough Qrardn explores the relation between the philosophy of sensations 
and gyden theory. Le Conus makes no mention of it Interestingly. Glrardn’s treatise 
was discussed together with The Genius olA/chaecture n a session ot the Academe 
Royale d - Architects on May 29. 1780." 

Le Camus also never acknowledged the influence of Morel’s treatise 
on his own architectural theory, but the parallels are evident Mtrel’s work was sn 
investigation ol the refe of sensatxms in the art of gardening, and the analogy with 
theatre is also explicit. Morel believed that mere than any other art form, landscape 
design offered the spectator a ’thrust of sensations In constant flux.* Morel also 
dscuases the rt*e of convention m terms that were later borrowed irectly by Le 
Camus de M6t£res n his own treatise on architecture. 

The second vokime of Morel's treatise begns with a chapter on holdings, 
in which he insists that his merest lies neither «n the science of architecture ncr in 
the rules ot decoration, but n the exterlcr appearance of buldlnga, their relation to 
the site, and their intended destination. In other words, he was interested primarily 
in how the character of a bulling could complement a picturesque landscape. 
Architecture must be Integ'ated into a landscape with great cate, he wans. Because 
it comes from convention rather than tiom nature, the appropriate character of bu»d- 
ngs must be 'subjected to that of tlie scene m which they are pfaced."« Architecture 
can comptemart a peturosefua tandscip s (xify by r^sptidrtQ stab listed conventions 
and by pariccating in a shared language: 

Appropriateness (com-enance) which m architecture consists in the 
perfect accord between the form and character of a bulling and Its 
destnatiorx a a fine and precious part of the an that stems from emotion, 
end whose krowle*dge is aegjired less by the study of rules than by that 


of the manners, the custc*ns ol tbs country and the a 9 s In which one 
lives" 

Four years liter. Le Camus de M 6 o*res Introduced tvs section on exterior decoraton 
by de tinmg appropriateness in terms that echoed Mote!’* 

That part of Architecture that we cal by the name ot fitness Icoovenancef 
is defned and may be learned rot so rroch by the study ot rules as by a 
perfect rmderstandng ot the miroers and customs ol the age and country 
m which one Ives” 

Accctdrig to Moral every buildup In tin city cr the courtly must obey the laws ot 
propriety. However, the art ot gardenng fellows a Afferent kind ol appropriateness: 
'It consists In the relationship that the productions of architecture have with the 
pastoral scenes in which they appear.’’' Whereas every building In the city has a Af- 
ferent character and decoration, thus giving every street "Its specific pbysognomy. “ 
buildings in a gaiden must respond primarily to the landscape in which they are 
situated. Smce they are not the weri ol nature, their very existence "implies an 
objective and an intention in the person who had them erected, this objective and 
this intention must express Itself not only through the place they occupy, but also by 
they form and character."” The notion of eoovenance in gardens therefore presumes 
a contrast between nature and architecture, the appearance ot buldmgs "souses 
motal ideas and conaepjentiy acts upon the imagination arid emotion. *” By 
combiring them with ditfeient natural scenes, a wide variety of impressions and 
characters can be created. 

Le Camus's acknowledged source on gardening was tvs Itlend and fellow 
wilier. Claude-Henri Watelet. to whom The Genius ol Architecture Is defeated. 
Independently weSthy from an early age, Wateiet devoted himself to the ms. and 
liked to oansldei hrnsell a connoisseur. Sometimes credited with creating the first 
picturesque gaiden in France on tvs estate at Moulin-Jol on the banks ol the Seine 
near Beams. Watelet also wrote the first French treatise on the picturesque g*den, 
Essai tot lea ,sriO/is 117741. By promotrtg a new fascination for non-geometrlc 
gardens and exotic Anglo-Chinese landscapes, this book marked an important 
moment ot transition in French taste. Watelet and Le Camus shared some funda- 
mental assumptions about art. Accordng to Watelet works of art must not only 
pease the senses; they must also touch the mind and tlie soul.** 

Fiom tl>e cutset Watelet estaUrahes that nature is the ultimate escape 
from die turmoi of aociety and the passions. Like al eighteenth-century philosophers 
with a 1 oman tic IrclnaUoo. Including Rousseau and Diderot Watelet cfttdzaa the 
city aa a place of perversion. The complete eryoyrnent of a more 'natural' state, 
however, almost denvnds Hat one be deprived of It ter some time Or*y someone 
arriving from the city can tuty appreciate Die sweetness of the countryside, he writes. 
The nature where many seek escape is not a wild primordial unknown, however, but 
a converted expanse that provides its inhabitants with a sense ot order and purpose, 
even without symmetry. In fact the 'natural" garden designed fer the new ndrwJuM 
trying to escape the city at the end of the eighteenth century did not undermine the 
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weH-estaltfshed order embodied by the monarchy and traisposed mto the French 
"geomeue" garden. Before ihe fall of the Ancien flSgvne m Ft free, the two format 
depositions r gsden design remained non-contradictory and even needed so coexist 
to preserve a sense of stability. 

As with Le Camus de M6e6res. Watelefs ordering prlropte was a 
coherent plot underlying the distribution of the garden. Watelet even compares 
creating a coisitiy retreat to writing a novel Not surpnsngV. the text reads Ike a 
long poem whose structural clarity is often blurred for live sake of literary concerns. 
Describing the disposition of the cmare tarn, the ultimate pastoral landscape. Watelet 
suggests that throutfi art. man can 'errbellsh nature. " cud give to elements such 
as (towers "the perfection that Nature Itself seemed to have denied them."* If a 
man is irttety led to improve nature and to perfect the art of gardenng for his personal 
enloyment. Watelet suggests that Ihe owner o( a garden can net ease l«s pressure 
by sharing rt with a fnend. This very possbility of 'communes ling" one's experience 
of gardens implied a shared language * from nature" that wouto have a (Srect Irrpact 
on architectural theories of expression. In particular that of Le Camus de Mezieros. 
As Watelet continues, however, it becomes clear flat the ideal friend is the self, thus 
dsptssng the level of discourse on the quesbon of decorum from an esaemialy pubic 
to a row prvate end personal domain. 

This notion of oneself as a friend seems directly inspired by Diderot’s 
descriptton of artistic perfeebon in his writings fer live Salon of 1767. The perfect 
work of art. lie writes, should make one feel tire delirium and the ultimate pleasure 
of en|crylng oneself. Watelet relies even more directly on Diderot to define his 
theory of the picturesque garden whan he uses the proms nods as a transition among 
the vanous buildings or actmtes m a garden, simlar to Diderot's description of 
Vemet's pantinga In the Salon. The disposition of trees, rivers, arid berches invites 
the promenety. guides has steps, and protects him. in a way that recalls the unfoking 
ot spaces in Le Camus's hOM partcuier. 

At every moment I find myself protected trem the sun by trees that seem 
to have been placed there by chance . . . hfy steps are imperceptibly 
stowed down and ready to suspend ther progression to take gieater 
pleasure; live shade of a group of trees under which a pyass bench and a 
little feuntan are placed stop me and invite me to take a moment of rest 
... To engage without constraining; this is the art of all the Arts of 
pleasng." 

As «i The Genius o/Arc/Xfecfure, the theatrics metaplxx recurs m the £ssai sur tes 
jartSna. A house must convey a real simplicity. Watelet writes. It is by King n it that 
its owner becomes an "actor in its pastoral scene.'*' Because of his insistence or 
the narrative structure of gardens and their theatrical temporality. Watelet openly 
criticizes traditional parks in the French manner, wtwh create paths with rva pant of 
interest and therefore little enjoyment. Watelet suggests reptacrig such parks with 
hamlets whose happy Irhabltants would "provide animated scenes and appeal to 
the sensitive soul."** Again, the theatrical analogy is explicit, as the peasants are 
compared to actors in a pastoral setting. 
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Like De Piles before him. Watelet also acknowledges (he cngin of the 
picturesque in painterly views. To convey his mention, a pan ter assembles various 
cO tecta from nature and chooses the most favorable angle to depk.1 them. The garden 
designer must also create pleasing views, but the work Is mtre <8tfcult. lie expfema. 
because of restrictions due to the quslty of land, the climate, and the cloracter and 
shapes of the landscape. Watelet was most interested In what distinguished the 
peturesi»je garden from the notion of a painterty view, he insisted that a garden 
designer was more lie a sculptor who composes in a figurative way using varliws 
natural elements. The major distinction came from the ability of lire garden designer 
to create pastoral scenes with a temporal structure, by tracny paths and establishing 
rhythms of elements, as well as places of rest for the visitor. 

A visit to a g*den can also resemble an experience at the theatre. Watelet 
explained. Just as the movements and voces o I actors create dramatic acton, the 
movements and noises of natural elements can guide a visitor n the garden. 'Waters, 
the trembling of foliage, or birdsong are the only resources against silence and 
immoblity. ' For Watelet. these elements al contributed to tfefvte the character of a 
garden. As for De Piles, water was the central element that could give the most life 
to a garden: 'The more animated (waters) are. the mere they correct the silent and 
ifocrny character of die most artfuly c cm posed elements.'" 

This analogy between garden and theatre was not unusual In the eigh- 
teenth century. Since the Renaissance, theatrical performances had often taken place 
In gardens. Colcnna’s Influential Hypneroromaefve PaBphIB Indeed eliminates in a 
garden with an amphitheatre at its centre. At this place there is a fountain devoted 
to Venus and Adonis, arid the par to pants witness an amcrous encounter between 
Mara arid the goddess of Love, an encounter reenacted on the terrace above 
the nding school in Le Camus's Mteif pantcuOer. In Colonna’s story, however, this 
centre ol perfect love is associated with the afterlife, the ideal realm ol fulfilled love 
epltemued by the pure geemetry ol Renaissance gardens. In this theatre of desire 
the aensucus experience of the world is most perfectly accomplished as Polphlo’s 
senses awaken at the sight of the DeauUfid nymphs, the sweet perfumes, raid the 
joyful sounds of nature* 

The sensuous gardsn is also a central element In Watelet's treatise 
WaiWet distiiguishes between three kinds of garden characterised by three different 
Intention. In the countryside, usefulness must predominate over pleasure. In parks, 
usefulness must assist pleasure, while art must be subordinated to nature. In 
pleasure gardens I'lieux de plaisance'l. art may express itself more freely. In these 
gardens devoted to delicate sensations, artifice and wealth are combined to create 
supernatural effects, overnding nature itself. H is the character of the owner that 
defines these gardens. Watelet ex pans. Such pleasure gardens often become the 
tfcplay of their owner's wealth, but when the owner is less obsessed by the *dea of 
sple tutor than that of sensuality, he wants to find 'all the charms of vokipturwaness' 
In his retreat where tie tides (torn society, "imagination and the senses are exoted 
by the dsposlttons, the assemblage of ejects, and all the perfections of U»e art 

Watelet's work on the picturesque garden was partly Indebted to Thomas 
Whateley'a Observations on Motem Garden*! g, publahed in England n 1770, and 
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soon translated into French. Although. like Watelet. Wheteley was neither an architect 
nor a landscape designer, he is considered by some modem scholars to be the f»st 
English writer to consider the notion ot character to the same depth as French 
theoreticians. With apparent'* no prior interest in tliese art forms. Whateiey was 
in the midst of writing Remarks on Some ot tl\e Characters ot Shakespeare when 
he deeded to intenupt this work to write his beatise on gardening, kfa boo* on 
Shakespeare would focus specifically on the notion of character . 0 He believed that 
the man clwacser was the central *td moat mportant feature of a play. R is therefore 
not surprising that his beatise on gardening expands on the three Important compo- 
nents of has character theay. the prevaiing or predominant character who pervades 
the entire play, the capacity of characters to affect the eensiblities of spectators; and 
the associative process that conveys an expressive character. Whateley's notion of 
"attectittty* (how a character affects a spectator) was ntimatefy related to English 
theories of acting dunng the eighteenth century. It would clearly help define his 
garden the cry. "The scenes ot nature have a power to affect our imagination and oi» 
sensfcility |. . .) The art ot gardening aspires to more than imitation: it can create 
origins' characters .'* 1 

As n architecture, a garden designer can proiftice various characters by 
ccmbning elements from nature. In The Genius of Ajcfiitectute. Le Camus hmseff 
comments on English gardens and how their character Is expressed directly by 
proportions derived from nature. 'Their expression Is never egurvocaf. no one is loft 
in itoiftt by the character that nature presents; she is witlm everyone's reach. The 
sensibhty that almost all men share is enough to make them ted her influence to 
the lull.* 4 * English gardens, he continues, offer innumerable scenes and rabteau* 
when tliey are well conceived in the appropriate genre and derived from live beauties 
of Mature herself. For Le Camus, as for Watelet, the anstogy between architecture 
and garden design was especialy relevant, snee both art forms used spatial 
ccm positions arid successions of elements to create an experience of movement 
and transformation: 'The variety of levels ttw*es up in part for the lack ot movement 
in the art ol garden design; in the same way in architecture, isolated ccfumns and 
the interplay ol planes produce different views at eveiy step we take.'*' Garden 
design and architecture also express various cloracters in an arotogous way. The 
Mode, the Rustic. the Pleasant, the Serious, and the Sad are characters that depend 
on live natue of the sol, its fern My, and tlie combination of various elements ri the 
landscape. Watelet writes. The Majestic, the Terrfcle, and the Vokipluous can also 
determne the character ol a scene, but they usualy require accessories from the 
artitlce of garden design to ccrvey their effect Since certain characters are mote 
nuanced and regutre artificial objects to convey ther meaning. Watelet suggests 
addng the poetic and the novebsbc (from the French rorranesquet to the more 
fundamental elements ot a picturesque garden. 

The poetc n gardens borrows from myths; myths have appeared widely 
in ancient atones and have become 'adopted conventions and common to all 
who have some education."*' However, very lew people have a real knowledge 
of tlvenx Watelet explains. Even the stories dep»cted in temples and monuments 
are not sways recognised. Therefore, it is helpful to Insctfce on these buildings land 
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this is the primary meanng of the word 'character') the names of me divinities to 
whom they are dedicated. Watelet's positen here differs from that o f Le Camus 
de Meiifrres. for whom mythological states translated into built form could be 
understood easily and shared as a osrrmon tanguage. The disincticn. however. is 
pilmsllv one of emphasis. Bom Watefet and Le Camus believed Uiat proportions and 
rfmenaiois could express a specific character, like an actor on stage: 

Even if these poetic accessories can odd to Ihe pleasure of fertile 
imsgnatens and educated men; ... If the preportions are incorrect, the 
characters badly expressed, me dimensions mean, men the poete devfce 
becomes trivial, and Ihe pretension ridiculous. A disgraceful or badly 
dressed actor makes us bugh when he presents himself as a hero. 4 ’ 

Poetic scenes, more man the peturesque or pastor?*, suffer from lack of movement 
and action. To perfect mis genre. Watefet considers inGudng pantomimes with reef 
act era m me landscape. Novelette scenes, on tbs other hand, permit a wile* raige 
of invention but are less corrprehenstofe than the poete. Novetetfc ideas, wbch 
Watotet associates with allegories in genera, tend to be more vague and personal: 
'They belong, so to speak, to every ndlvidual; and for tbs reason, they tend to 
be guided by unruly unagnabon aid aberrations of taste. Vet. me novellstic has 
such a great power to create magical illusions that pantomime would not even be 
necessary. 

It a very Significant that Watelet expanded the usual definition of the 
pcturesgje garden to Include a literal narrative dmension. It would have a deter- 
mining influence on me writings of Le Canvas de Mtoifcrea for wfom the untokflng 
of a spab?* narrative in bom The Ge/hus ol Atcfu toctun and tl>e description of the 
gardens at Chantilly quaMied the nature of architectural spaces. This introduction of 
narrative in arcbtectural and garden meortes also pc-nted to the new rofe of nature 
as an entity to be staged and exploted fa artiste purposes rather than peometrtfed. 
The complex relationship between nati/s and architecture that resulted from tt was 
also the basis of an Important dstinction between Le Camus de Mtettres's theory 
of character and sirrriar theories at the fast half ol the eighteenth century. While 
Buffrand, Bkjndel. and even Bhseux used me architectuial orders or their general 
propcations to 'Imitate' partKtiar characters taken from nature, for Le Camus 
de MSaifres. and later Ledoux and Boull6e. nature became an otocae realm tlvat 
could no longer be simply Imitated but had to be recreated In a narrative form. Le 
Camus dearly embraced tl«s [re-reman tic perception of nature, as is evident in ha 
Descrpteo des eeux de Chantify. In this werk of fiction. Le Camus tees not describe 
nature as a model to be imitated nor as a primordial stale to be sought; nstead. he 
personifies n As in his architectural treause, the description of the garden includes 
many mythological etcrles. Using language to medate between nature arid archi- 
tecture was a fundamental part of Le Camus's theory. Through his natraten of a 
love story, me description of Chantily reveals the erotic tension that makes the 
peturesque garden Into a work of art 
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In tlie decade prece&ng the French Revolution, Nicolas Le Camus de M&ttres 
proposed an IrriuvativB theory ol architecture which used i«i(*jage to clef he mi erotic 
tension In architectural spaces, and an analogy with the theatre to create human 
sensations. It relied on narrative structure to expand the role ol the architectural 
program and to poiwse a temporal experience ol successive spaces. Le Camus 
coiduded /he Genius o> A/ctuiMu/e by proposing a second part to ho treatise that 
would be devoted to puttfc biddings. 'This would be the time to speak ol pifcllc 
buildings.’ he writes, 'ol the>r use. the sensatons that they must arouse, each In its 
own kind, and the resources to be employed to these ends.” This grand project, 
however promising, was never develcped beyoid this initial statement ol htentksn. 
Le Camus never wrote his treatise on pubic buldngs. yet he led behind an important 
public monument, the granary In Parts. Mid some important clues In The Genrtia itsett 
tliat suggest what might have been the central concerns ol his treatise on public 
bulldogs. 

Le Carros believed that even residential buldlngs could coi tribute to the 
pubic role ul architecture: by expressing the social status o I Its owner, the character 
ol an Mrel pafliculiei woukl convey its destination In the public realm. In a time ot 
great political turmoil at the end ol the eighteenth century, while other architects 
such as Boullie and Ledtux devtsed theoretical prelects wtih a belief that human 
inventiveness could recover a lost order. Le Camus de M6a*rea looked to character 
theory fa a way to compensate fa the crumbling traditional order. By defining 
architecture aa an expresatve language that can announce the destination ol a 
buikling. or convey the social cliaracter ol its owner, he attempted to recover a higher 
aider previously pursued by poGocal llle. 

Twentieth-centoy philosophers and socologists. such as Ridrn/U Semett 
ard Hannah A/endL liave argued tint the overwhelming dominance ol the private 
realm altar the (ail ol the Ancleti fttyme coukl only result In a dead end lor public 
arts such as architecture, and. consequently, they oflei Mile hope la a significant 
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architectural practice. Since the private and social realms trulv (kimnate our con- 
terrcomry world. a nostalgic remembrance of the past era can lead only to muteness, 
and only try acknowledging our conditnn. by ‘working through' these private and 
social forms of interaction, can we find an appropriate altematrve to act in the world. 

In Le Camus's treatise, the expressive character of the MMpa/bcuUer 
was conveyed through a temporal unfoldng ol the aichtectural program. This lem- 
(wraVty, as shoukl be obvious by now, was based on an anzfogy between architecture 
and theatrical staging, folowing the narrative structure and dramatic development ul 
a plot In late eighteenth-century theatre theory, however, temporality itself was being 
recunsdered and underwent some radical charges. Two opposing views of live three 
dramatic initles (particularly the unity ol tmel were based on diverging concepts 
ol realun on stage, with profound consequences not only for theatre but also lor 
architectural distnbuticn. 

For Rerre-Jean-Baptiste Nougaret on the one hand, the simultaneous 
depiction o I different places on stage was no longer acceptable. His treatise De fart 
db theatre (17691 demanded a In ear senes ol events - except at the Opera, where 
complex leaps were accepted as part ol the magcal nature ol lire performance. In 
any other situation, collapsed lime spans and rearranged places on stage were 
deemed to be Incongruous. Nougaret even agued that the duration ol the perfor- 
mance shoiid match the duration of the action if portrays. Moreover, the time of day 
represented in thro play should coincide with the actual time of the performance. This 
Identification between real time and hctional time was intended to achieve greater 
realism, which. In Nougaret's view, could only contribute to the enjoyment of a play. 
"The more we can faciltate the spectator to imagine that what he sees is real, the 
more we can be certain that his pleasure is vivid, and that he takes a genune interest 
in the action.*' 

h*iugaret's defense of linear temporality at the theatre anticipated live 
rineteentlxentury notion of fa march* m architecture. This mode of representation, 
based on a linear promenade, was intended to present the distribution of a building 
within a rational* organized, homogeneous space. Nougaret’s position, however, 
was not universally shared, and various wnters began to Question the theatrical 
principle ol unity ol time and place. The temporality ol architectural narrative dialog 
the eighteenth century, particularly in the work of Le Camus de Metres, also 
questioned Nougaret's premise. Its suggestions of non-homogeneous lime and 
narrative tension could make hours seem to colapse, or an instant be suspended 
indefinitely. 

Tlw flexblfy ol theatrical time was defended by Lous-SObasben Mercer 
in his treatise, published four years after that of Nougaret. In Du theatre 0773}. 
Mercer challenged the sacrosanct unity of time by rejectng the twenty-four-hour 
convention that Imrled the virtual duration of a [fay. He argued lhat a sulci rule would 
be detrimental because it wouki hinder beauties ol a new order. 'With some skll 
and Interest, sixty hours can appear to pass Ike twenty-four. Does the spectator have 
a watch in hand when lie is moved or strongly interested? " Unity of place is equally 
Irrelevant, Meroet maintained, for it stifles the action and unduly restricts the imag- 
ination ol the poet. The only inlty that really mattered for him was the unity of action 
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lurvre d'lMMrM that holds the story together. "Tbs is what attache? the spectator. 
What fixes his soul entirely. a»<l what reunites in a single port the network of his 
wfcas, permitting no distraction. “ 

Gnen the dose development ot tlteatre and architecture theories, this 
fragmentation of Wear time on stage led to a rethinking of the a/chltedurd program 
as a temporal sequence. This theatrical temporally was already at work in other 
lorma of oxpressiai, such as the Careen engravings of GlarrCattisia Piraiesi. wh«h 
antidpate the radical temporal IrapmentaUsn and reconstitutiai ol nun-line or com- 
positions of current art work. The most far-teadilng arcfiltectual consequence of this 
eighleemli-centu/y concern with ttme and unity of action was the mpficit admission 
that the traditional architectural orders were no longer sufficient to excess the 
complexities of an architectural program. Fc» Le Camus <fc M6h*res aid Bastide. fa 
example, the character of each room should be expressed by paintings, scuptures. 
ar»J even Ightrng. Every element ol the composition was expected to contribute to 
this milled narrative. Threshdds and doorways provided transitions from room 
to roan and permitted gradations in the dramatic tension. A simitar concern led 
Ledaux to transform architectual progntm m an even more taderf way. The narrative 
structure ot l»s treatise, L 'Aicfutecfu'e nvraiddree sous h rappiv r de I'ari dee rrweurs 
el 06 h Iflgislsr/ai << 804). was no larger confined to the internal spaces ol an Mel 
parWiiiW. Althoupfi each indmdual ccnaiues to inhabit a house with an a «n opiate 
character. Ledoux's architectural mention had expanded to the scale ol an ideal city. 
In which the configuration of each nstituUon adheres to a unified program. 

Le Camus de M*zfef*s's architectural theory, like that ol many ol his 
contemporaries, developed a spatial interpretation of the current experiential 
perception of lempaatity. In l«s case, the theatrical temporality with a bepnnng. 
an emotional climax, and an ending Hat resolved the dramatic lemon, was the 
acknowledged model However, tbs temporality was not urigue to the theatre, it 
was also prevalent n literature, irckidng boudoir novels. In gardening, where a verta 
would be led through various scenes; and even m music, where a debate had 
been raging throughout the century between those who lavored melodic (temporal, 
hot Iron tall compositlai and those who lavaed harmonic (sirniitaneous. verticaO 
CCrfTpOflitkVL 

A feeling ol boredom ITemuA was Identified as the sickness ol the time 
He naldu rmy/a I in the eighteenth century. It afflicted the most brilliant minds with 
an unforgiving awareness of the passing of time and their linear |Ouney from Me to 
death. The various art forms that engaged this linearity of hunan experience were 
considered to be the most effective means to fight it In the ealy part of the century, 
some authors devoted entre works to tl*s dreadfii affliction, such as L'Art de ne 
pouH s'enruyer (1716) by AndrfrFranjois BoureauOeslandes (1600-17671. Alter 
dscussmg various conditions that can cause boredjm and (Sflerent ways ol lighting 
it Bcxireoj-Deslandea concludes his treatise on the art of not getting bored with a 
last <fiap ter entitled. ' The more one (eels, the less one gets bored. * In H he explains 
that in order to create sensations that will light boredom, one needs to repel all 
natural passions tint can move the soul in an unruly manner, aid leplace them with 
artificial ones (seated by art as imitations ot the natural models. 
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The nolon was expanded a taw years later In AbM Du Boa’s treatne. 
Reflexions critiques (1719). In a chapter entitled 'Ot the necessity to be busy to 
escape boredom, & ot the appeal of movements that passions induce in men." Du 
Bos indicates two ways in wtich the soul can be kept busy and tipht boredom: by 
teeing and by thinking. The second option is the most tedous. lie says, and without 
a wet-trained Imagination and a strong cntical sense, one can be led to delusion and 
an even deeper borertom Most people rety on teriing to avoid bored cm. he wntes 
The leer ot boredom is so (ye at that even when people are disgusted by the world 
and decide to abandon the absurdty of It all. they can rarely live up to their decision 
after tasting the boredom ot inaction, and usually return to the torment ot the 
paasxms. This ntroduces his concept ot "artificial passim” n which art should create 
powerful yet controlled emotions. The principal merit of poetry and painting - and 
impkatly theatre and architecture - ia their ability to excite teal passlcna. without the 
negative consequences that norma ty fellow. Dunng tl>e eighteenth century, boredom 
coiid be avoided by letting oneselt be seduced by architecture and theatrical 
poffofnwcds. 

During the fallowing two centuries, time end narrative became ncreas- 
ingly important elements of architectural theory. Tie work ot prominent achltects 
such as Le Corbusier. John Hejdik. Carlo Scarpa, and others, dearly ottered premis- 
ing alternatives, lor they addressed alternate forms ot architectural program and 
considered new modes of temporal fragmentation that characterized the arts at the 
end ot tie mllennium. In that context, tie radical flanges In architectural program 
during the eighteenth century otter a fertile ground for speculating m contempmtry 
archtectural practice. However, tie architecture ot the twenty-first century should 
ret mimic that ol the Aradeo Regime, ncr should architectural programs suggest a 
theatrical organization of space remlnscent ot a past era. It world be naive to assixne 
that a simple extrapolation could lead to a meaongtul contemporary architectural 
practice. Nevertheless, architecture does have the capacity to convey m earing and 
stories can be told tluough its piogram and its Ixrllt form For architects to operate 
ethically In a all ural context, we must avod thie pitfalls ot empty fcrnvhsm. To do 
so, wo may consider not only modern functional requrements and eiitural con- 
ventions. but also more complex notions such as the perception of tma In our 
fragmented world. 

Today, time a no longer limted to the linear continuum that encompasses 
the totality ot hisnan life, between birth and death; we percerve It with a ditterent 
texture, a different mode ot untoldng than m the eighteenth centixy. We have come 
to discover the irrational temporality ot dreams, the fragmented juxtaposition of 
cinematographic montage, and, mere recently, the *flsomatic” logic ot the internet. 
Our primary neuroses are no longer defined in terms ot "boredom," but anxiety 
Ithe fear ot accelerated timel and depresskm. which make one forgetful ot the 
past and blind to the future. In an unbezrable and inescapable fragmentary present 
For architecture to be meaningful in the twenty-first century, it must address Die 
fragmented time ot human experience, while projecting a space/time in which we 
might recover a sense ot our wholeness as mortal brings who belong to a more- 
than-himan world. 
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crtoiinj system era th*r hodrparetttn and a*p»atatton erf axiom* constraints Mwofty and 
erdof am n an autexatoW rathor than Unify manner as th®y aro birnlanoajttV Inonco 
tram a ccnstotrasn ot yosotudos.* 0 rdr®. A%aistio «.*nt> AV*\vw. baaiKsi.ccmHtm w_d 
wrmtrv.576 btiri> UKcasood Au^at 19981. 

G Hsnruh Aren t. The Mirra Ovxdtm Chicago W Londsn: Unvcnlty ct Chttapo Frees. 1 9G8. 
CP.3-4. 

6 Arondt Mirra CcrtrttfcfL pp. 24-* 

7 r. Nissan:® i*» u zxbcwk* romantx** au siOcAj <*» Pan Payot. 1976. Gooqos 

Gasdorf idonohos *tho both ot a rc*runtc fcreiioasnota* tw9t lha mo c/ a now kU^*:ov« 
ndvduai In tho oghtoomh oenuy. Gos^rt ar^-os thac as o«ty at 1 71 1. AfltKny As hay Cooper, 
curl of Srunosbury was th® first to considar tho rnman subjazt r. tus bask. Cnara^orwrv.'fl 
of Men, Mamets, opcxkm. hmes. y»hero ho ztovoepod tho noha% c/ nun as a sansiova 
comdoianoas 

H This a contrmco by that o Jdcii^x of mrrv toxta cn tho docudarco cf mhaortura ac tr® or«s nf 
tho oahtoomh cofUy, suit os Chmosfranjas Viol D4c*torc* do /‘awhaemm 4 to ta aj fSo 
ateio. Pam. 1 KC*. Aran± a^-as the* tho do:lno ct irefJ taic.ro twUfuo tc P« *ct« rtfabjnshc 
tuiwoan ru KCtf ird tho ntlmaco.' A/ordt. Kaw Ccr^ltvx. p. 39. 

9 Media La Cnrjs do Miflkot, Tfto Got.ms */ Archtactum; cr. tho Anatomy of TTmtA/t iVtrt a.r 
jomasivu nr Min Mldd^/ir. tnr®. DosmI Brlti. Sam* Men ci: Tho Getty Certtf, 1SG2. p. 1 06. 
Most o-ntosons from u Carrajs o trooiso wil M talon from arm's rmsioten. H^yartr. whan 
tho tran*PU.m Is rrano. I ftiail ru refer coxc to tho roprtnt ot tho cogn* French odocn Lo 

pArw do )Mim ^ /irxs^o docofar? mc nos s®r®in:c9. Gcna.a Mhkott Reprint. 1 972. 

10 Gutffc/1. touanr* p 34Q 

1 1 This profusion tewird tho tcudar a abo o»«uantV <»scrtud 4t Jftan-Fnrtpds do Bizxoo t in 
pel so rube yr (17S8 and 17B3» to whth I shsl return Vitor. 


1 2 lira no t r casJ&'.m in l rr pcrtnn: p<rt at Lfi Coma do MezAros s to pfoo do f archfoctiro •tf'io no 

was verting cr. hts cun LArruroa an Archractu'o *cr tho Rcvil Academy In 1808, tho Locruroi 
war* Mlihod m 1929. Divtt VNbtfcn. SV iah; Saino, Cmfcnrorvram aid tho fifcyaf 

A^Sxr.Y LACtim CAirtnW Com braago Lm««cMy PresA 1996, pp. 210-17. A puu' Gannas 
tram boon of to ptoto do rircAC^Tur# riso appoarcd at 1789 r. Afe«nrti«s \fo;u2V) ftlr do 
IMfcpMft# Eaa*.uojl baaed in V/otrar. 

13 AJthnj^ n hoi boon do*: (tod as a 'tochncoJ treotao* lM*:ht4 Dofcnl a*d at a 'run Joint crs 
tho srtrahg cf tho Frarvjh no?o r Wobn Mddtotonl thoso doicrpOara fal to KtooMnrtgi r« 
man firdanxrul imonton of tho v%ark 

U Tr* v%crd **i¥t»j«cn~ It uood tfiroughcut thu Coot Mh its spec fc moiring fc>:rra,v*d 
tram tho ttflhtoo^oontury frorth br>j-a^cv of tho QTQfrizxicn of tho roams cf a buitifg In 

15 In hd boot Osrraranias. Tcpoawiva of Con ro<rpv*> Archrac ft** Carrertfge WA MIT FYuss, 
1»7, Ignia Do SiOMarooa introduces tho rctcn ot irchnoiaro oi an 'event.' Do Sc it* 
MoraOt'a OftOtAitoft of oawporsry irchfiecturo u & uiti f l-goCrtod to r* pfUiKcny erf Glas 
DcJijxo ard thu phannmarciigy of fcfnxd Monad. 

I Architecture as an expressive language 

1 Minus Petto Vfcnivhn. Do arc#U»eTur* trim. F. Gnu-gar, Larrtin and Camtr**^. MA: Kuvirt 
Uravarairy Froca. 1983. Boot I, chip. 2. pp. 27-8. 

2 Vidimus. Tto Boots onArthBK ifuro. tram Ingnd D. RmiM, CamrrdQo. Carrirndge Uftwnry 
Prow 2C01. Boot I. chip. 1. p. 2Z 

3 Vidimus. Do anthYactire. Boot I, chip. 3. 

4 'Varuaus addM Property, Doccn-m (BtasAinc* and Dtstribiitan l/'Oaronanv* to Ortfcmanr* 

ind Dtsposnan. not as prow pins of Architecture. tut os v*rat rrprevos thorn; to most protrtJy 
mum to say that Arefttaevuro to* two pum» v*h>:h aro Grdcnrunco and Dspeettian that prothto 
to ovary pun ot a Mrtng ttotr porteeban/ Vidimus. Las *v Avras dartfutocJura do WTn** 
iwrgdfl #f tadUta r*S4 par Oiu*> PorouS. Eras sals: P»ro Mirdo^i. 1979. Boot I. chip. 2. 

P 10. rrr> tronsUoan 

5 tid. Bo* t chip. 2. p. 12. my «Tph**a. 

6 Deputes on tho status erf irchtactural ordora. prcporOarv and ternerry rofr cn i corpax tsrmi* 
rciOTr of re Dons cr pnmlpfos sucrfi as character (curacrM, ippropcuunoss iconrivuncsf. tasta 
lem, «C. In syntfro* pod; ememrat Pans: F\:oxt 1SG6. Womor STiiriiion trao« ru sominti: 
tnrufoTTutKns of such, toms bm tho MMfith emuv to ru Fran eh Ha.oLOan. Mc« ctsr- 
•sona ora tru sactvoru on tru preporaons of arcrfitoctural orders, tho reten ot migrutlnn 
oipircSng tram tho sfr^io modo ot Irc^ladgo ostibUhod by CccoIIIac. ird tha oomtAu. 
tnruforratKn ot tho tom caracfrfra. Surriikr, Sfirdcno. pp. 42-3. 121-2. 174^98. 

7 A. Porto G^mara introdiKtton to tho nr^iaten cf Ctaade Pvrajrs Dot bo. Ctawunro ftv mo 
Fvo XAt Js cf CcAvrva Aftor tho Me tha* cf mo Anodes, ws. IX McF wcr, Srmtt Men to. Tho 
Gottv Corner. 1993. is a enjat roforarvio tor tho rfUorprocaDcn ct Porrun'a thocry . 

B Claude Porrault. CA*Amrufvro Joa art 7 ospoens Jo caVannoa satn .'0 mostedo Joa o^cuns. Pina 
Che Joan Baoutto Ccigrord. 1683. cp. 1-4. nry tnnsUticrv 

9 Unit's an-ccatt:r.a cf VMn#rvo. Loa Ax Arcs. p. 12. 

ID limit, <Y(fcraoTC4 P- 67. my Dinsiafion. 

I I Luis Swt i’ArcMccrura frvxobo tSos Posamons pu ttoAerc co.'T>pftsd« par W L«x\s Savor 
Aigrrunfio Jor>a rurra aaiondo artisan Jo p^bs»ojr5 f\^n»a A rtis a Jo Morxs'tur Biytiti 
. . . 1673. 2nd od. Pins, 160S. p. 341, my DinUiOcn 

12 Cumpimg mtttecfcro so ro cthor <rts. ho Artas,. * Tho tca--.os ct AnhtKtura tho: rtaldit us 
aim ruvtt 1 ruo-ral fcunlstkr. vatrin uo; It such beautoa con ^ooao us. c o borouso ray tmnita 
thnso th« can be anon m ro vwts ot hbturo.’ Froncoo Biorrtol Ccura dV^futocfuro msaipui 
Jans i*Arod*ro rcyiio d*Archrav'tu*A Par® Chau I'oumui & Nkoku Un&aa 1 67V83. p 2: 756 


13 J.-f Bl:r<k4. Do ii cftsirf ut^i dos mitsons do pteferco at do a dicv^anvi dot aatvos *1 ptnAni 
Pull 0*r OaiUo Arcane ^rrtoa 1737. pp. 1: 1 13-14, rrtf transVita^v 

14 fcid. p. 2: 27. 

1 5 CbodoWcciaa Mui* L Acmtocfura coru&rt* sous to npccrt do J on. das motor* ot do Jo 
UtfutmaoI18G4l Mir»ch: UHLVtftoa 19B1. p. 12. my tnrsttKO. 

16 J.F. Bfcndd. Do Jo 4*rtsA m «l 2: 26-7. my wrphasn. 

1 7 Gofmim Botrraf d LA*o d'artftfortiro consonant to p/v&cm gdnArjuv do cot Of t ot to M 
dtf wtx:ui or proto do quofe*» «*» Wh^ns tote on fam* 3 dm* Aw piy^ tfmin;*** Puli: 
G CMar. 1746. pp. 1-2. it* trarabdx. 

18 tud. pp. 16-17, my eirpto«v 

19 fcid. pp. 26-32. 

20 J.F. Bfcndd, Caul tforcAXoci^o, 6 Wb. ed. Ptom© Potf, Pont. 1771 -7. pp 2: 2-3. 

2 1 ChU tCw m Bn***. LAndo b&x tot mMm do convoy*, Pom, 1 743. pp. l: 2-25. 

22 fcid. p. 1:21. 

23 t*d. pp. 2 115-20. 

24 tad. p. 2: 1 54. my omptasis. 1% not arm*. * Tho Us© ol Arcfttoctiro Th© Dosnniilon ol Buldngt 

Ro%4sJto<L* t\ O*o 2. Mcntroirf and Kingston McGPO-oons IMrtMy Pros* 1996. pp. 17-36. 
Li ^ Chi expands x the thoatrcaJ in th© chararterastcn ct orcti\oc»,jol um 

25 McrcAmcino U»j>cr. £»ui sur Corotooctso 1 1 7561. Bn-ssota. Parr© Mtfdago. 1979. p. xvl. nr f 
tiartftotfcn. 

26 Hcciu La Camus do MteHn 7ft© Gwui of Atcawj wo; cr. a^o A/»b0y of Pur At kW> Otr 
Soosatfcns. Smu Monca. CA: Tho Gotty Cantor. 1SG2. p 72. 

27 tSd.p. 95 

28 tad. p. 1 10, my o«rphir*& 

29 tid. p. 71. 

3D Romy Sowdr. * Artfitocy.*© srd language: Tho SonsatKnahsm ct L© Camus do M42rt res." Tno 
Bfltoti Journal of Aosmotfcs 15, 1975. 239 

31 St .Mhn Smm's Muioim. Lor«*jn. A:fu*os 112/52. * Quarry 5*i toefera* fc*e>ec watorrriifV.ad 
ISOHi. quoted try Davd Watfcn. S*r Xfin Soon* En&lfnmont Thought and m© /toy^AraAsmy 
Ueft*** Cancrdgo ard Wow Ycnt: CurCindge KJcj<onr:f Pro sa. 1996. p. IBB. Ccinridenwty. 
Soant'a wort cn L© Camus do MtaAra s's ooifiso iarourtf 1917 ociXMrod wch th© dMfcpmor* 
ct wrut was to bocomo Scero's museum |c ny^n as ttvo Como, or nn. 13 Lncnln d Lv> Ratts). 
Schcbra ravo suQgostad that # lf* poou: ll^ttng oTTects ol M Dome, and tho hc/d play with 
mrrers r\ subsoquerx iv.wofa l . J worn siroV intl-oncod tv to Camus's doocitirtcr. of a rcuu 
aa a thoaro in whfch ovcr f mom ovc4:od dittarcra and appropriate sonunons, with ayn and 
Jtisions to creoto moodL* Wader. ST John Sosno. p. 215. 

32 Corcxfcntd*. tho do:«*a> botwaon 1 769 and 1 780 rrsrkod a period ol r«Oiiod vetiatchral actMtv 
foftswrg lo Cairns's tron:u m4ixtu*« rtfotod to tho ccritu^n ctf tho HartJ oJtM. cy orarory, 
orow-ted In Harts botwocr. 1763 ard 1767. Th© ccnvruccon of r.» Ha\> ju htf ltd rj a Ongifn 
sp©:uat^o devtfoomom ot tho xjTounSrg jroc p/ Lo Camus do MtoPms and Ns oofrtnKtor. 
ChirW© Otin. Altn^h. many ct Lo Camus a cx.t«r©xanns praisod tro mastarv ot Its amlu 
tocu-r*. as a tram a ©rttiptoo r was a tal^© that Uod mpafcusaoris urtl tho and ot La Cwrrus's 
Mo. Ach. do Pans. DQ ,C 1»2. dMiiar 3M6. ©t Ucm Arms b ovnmun© d) Pans pnnda^ 
u 7?4»c4X«n P<ro. 1 90^ lVI, 191 -2; soo abo f.UiV Doming, Lo ruto ou M do Pom 17B2- JW3. 
•Chova' do Trot* * do ruixwArco dans Ai cu^aio dos Lumdeos. Bn-osoS.. hntxhoi danNloctura 
modomo, 1964. p. 43. 

2 Character theory In theatrical staging 

1 Arch. Nat, Y. 574-61. 947. Also fry * n as G»y<ana Nccio Soryamfcru ro was bom on May 2. 
1695 in fbvet to <r. Itakan moroi ard a Fronch taroi nan^d Sorvan tom Lyom. who was a 
coacNran and dros© batwoon ?* two coo*. Haraod tho feiewro day. th© rco^d bft h Sama 




rtt Mho r with an 


stufitd with Poao Panmu a ptiroer who ccrrtarad tcrdsccpo panting *tth ot rrcriimams 

and nins frcm armory. ho doo studod wtth r.e oahltoct Jon Jauoh do Rot*. R«4:ro arming 
o\ Para. Sor.a'oml rcocc tlmo In England. whoro ho mamed Arno-Honootto Roots in 
London Ho loti ha wdo *\ ccrrpfcr.o rrouy. wxh ol^t chldmn VM* h Franco, ho tad a 
Sorvondorn tfHarooiro. who became a ocmedan, tut ‘Jo'%Mnd: r » occurontly denied bolrg 
tho Mhor. Servardoni ua»©ko al ovor Eurc^o. and prod.£frd nrtrv of architecture ard 
Khamora! stnxtutek For a boot biography on* an cshoustho 1st of S«M*ni:nrs rrchniKtLral 
wc<X. seo Lous Hiutoccour. KWaVv d# rarchtbctiro «i F/orco. Parts: Poard. 1950. 

ip. 3* 206-70 Haukcocur itfcoa part d Ns inlcyrroicn from J.* &cndc4. Coji tfarcnwr-iu'* 
0 vPS, od. Pkm» Pano. Parts, 1771-7. p I: ICO era p. N: 351. Soo also Cueromfrn do OJnry. 
• Sorwmdau * n M A> Aj u© pt dot ewagws d©a pt* rdt&ros wrAifocfles dti Ate &*o» 
.uisqu 4 Ai fV) db Now Yen:: Hacaor A/t Beefcs. 1970, pp. 2: 284 96. or a Eveline 

SeNumbagor. ’Un garJo d*c©frk Sorvondon,- Ccivxabsvxo das arts. August I960. 23 
5nnand:n» dad on January 19. 1766. Tho most ccrrprehomr/e begnshy can to txnd in Jeanne 
BmuhO. •Scramdoffci IKS- 17661* Gtrorr© das BeauvATa, Pons. 1910. 121-16. Soo also XJ. 
GJffroy. Nouf &\<u Ascfihvs da (tn trine* s. 1888 p. V. 263 

2 HoiticoxhJ’ traces tho co»«l:pmov of tho fo^do bam 1 675 fwhan KMVi»:t)y wus stopped duo 
tu lack of mxoy* K> no prefect bv Qcconcsd begun n 1719, and tho ccrrpotiujn for tho h.vJi 
m 1732. Sovarr^cni who had a tody dosigntd chapol of tho Vlrg* in 1729. won tho oorv 
peioon Altor Sorvandyi dod in 1766. Oo»t do Mac Mr was a«w,td archract to complete 
the St SJoco to;ado. Ho dd not lofcrw SiKvarcfcofs total design. herwovor. but reverted instead 
tu t 1739 design In 1770. whito tho work was hardy ccrrgiolDd. it ww struck, by lighting 
psrraps Sarvindxj's last opt cal ©ffoci. Hautoccoir die noos tho scocossvb vrrslcymatom 
of Sorvund^tf s pn%o« by othor archr.p:to. ircljd'o Patto ond Chilyot *hor 1 777. Hojwcoour. 
HUftt-p. pp. 3: 319. 362-5. 

3 On ro olto'od raboonshp bwwoon tho spcctrcr and tho stago d-o » tho mtreduroon of so%ara: 
•riihrq pom in stago sot docora »^ch a thoso of tho S t*a-ui. soo Ma-un Hobson. Tfc# 

at Art Thp T?o<yyof Masqat Sahtoonm-Contuy Franco. Now Yorfc Camtraloo Unvanty Proas, 
1982, pp 133-36. On tho &tkro tamV's OAOtohx. tho davafopmera & stapo sot doi*j\ 
soo atoo AJehous Hyatt Mayer. Tfco BAvono FoW Now Yort H. fimror. 1915. 

4 SamircfcnJ mm jantod tho prmtogo to crcduca his epic pAtys r. tho Satts dos Machrot dirtrg 
tho Eastor wocks bom 1738 to 1742. and than bom 1791 » 1756. Aizti. Nit, CV1/382; LPttroa 
ihj Mhis^p do f* .M4scv? du to. Soptoir4>or 16. 1737. This thottio wu famous for its stiga 
mao^inory. r»o root n Para ac that timo It was bub fer epora. cn tho ordor of Manm^ for bo 
young LcuO XJV. m o ccnoocsd strjnuro on tho Tu loros. BUT from 1658 to 1661 by Goipifo 
Vcprw>. ss coop siioo UO motors) prevdod groat c^pofT^tos tor scxric rvwvtcn. and Its 
aiatnrato machinery pave its ramo to tho thoarr© Ls Silo doo MKhinot. 

5 Gevanri Mcclo Sonondxi. Dpscrypha? abrdpdo dp i *4giso do Sahr Apto cto fferro. Mird. 1 733 

6 GSita Mojto Borg man. iipharyj v? rho Thrutrp. Tcc>au NJ: Rowman and Uttoftofc, 1977. 
J1134. 

7 Qumomtr© da Gurcy. ‘SewdJfk, " p. 2. 288 

B Gevarri Noclo Scr.a*»3on. La dsscanro dYndo juv Enters. Pam. 1740. 

9 Ddamt. Saton do 7765. Aa»02et « Tcumou*; also * Hautoccour, MsfOiro. p. 3 269. 

Thoro a serno pxAdon in idernhyng brt spocitVc pcrtarmarco to which Lo Camui a rofoavg t\ 
the tret peges of 7fto Gonuss otArcAticnro Liy-ssos 's AdVomuros at fa's flonm rmm mo SUpi 
of Tray was portonrod tf ro Solo cos Machiros n 1 741 ; as do ter tod by Le CanvA It rcuAta 
a pnsu*i surptuojs pardo'd. and tho ptfoco cA Creoa. diud*c« of tho S'Ji Lo Camus, hbwowir. 
site rolors to &>deboy' a camp ard tro anchamod paieco of Armids rue appaorod only in 
Sarwarefcn/ s staging of EneMntod Fpmsr n 1754. bom Terquaso Tasso's Jtyusapm Litwated If 
tf»b mght lrd:oto that Lo Comut’s momcrv codd hovo *pUyod hm fatao * as ffctin Modte.r 
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luoOMta n ha rceranoouftot to tho English tranalot*r. ol Tho Genus cf frOUtoetn c alsd 
autcitos trot La Comas was tamttsr weth a wiio rango of Socvandxis porfe/minroi. 5oo Mcdaa 
Lo C vtih Oh MOains. Th© Gorius of frctiaocQxo; Of. tto Anaftw of Thai AT Wrft Oor 
54osotdu. Ganta Monro, CA: Th© Gotty Cantor. 1962. pp. 193-1. rdtos 9-4. 

1 1 Lc Camus, Tft© Gwtrt* p 71. 

12 Kill. 

13 Wchaetf Gooy. 'Baooy: At«dJto ce MAiy?' 0©sfcn Bed ft#t4*v34. Fol 19=4. 57 

14 Th© thMtr© <3 j fAirau. whkft eponod r. 1644. a a wobdocuir©nt*3 oxairplo erf a r*atr© 
that uiod notary Ifcht «t e* audv/Lm. Fee moro on iris subject. so© Dar.aU Charfoo MJIn. 
Th© Oo*^t|vnnnf erf tho f\i>rficuso. i Survey cf Ttcaxro fret * rocriro freo mo fanatisanco ro 
mo FYosoo; BorUlof. Unvor«jry of Coiforria Proia. 1970. p 90. Mar*tn Carfacm. Place* orf 
rortamme©. Th© S©<rvo&^ of TKartro ArcMociur* t&*z* WY Co mol Urteoear» FToss. 1993. 
p. 140. 

15 ft rtH Ut«f tr± 4tshod at Antofrt© Lww do Lav mo r. Oruveo* «:<vnp4f©* Pita 1865. pp. 3: 
91-102. Cofod&voly. Lavdske's •Rapport* was prosontod tho sam© >ate &>J0n pecducod Pis 
presort ta tho opo'a heuso. 

16 Uvdskr. “Rapecet/ p. 91. Gc*e* atoo ccarpialrad ot»-c tho tee fried pecdoms of tnmm*>j 

cortfloa Bo wrtoo: *1 ccuU thnfc. of no tottnr ervonttet ran that cf ctrdto* burinj mahout Pavr^ 
to bo tnmntod' J.W. von G&ora. dar Mart*. Bndo unj Owlrffl. Zurich. 1950. 

p 421. traits. B woman. LfcntVtf. p 66. 

1 7 LTiDifl'. *Rappc<L * p 93. Ir. r© Rorubsorco. Angelo tngon©© was arc.Ua tr*ea»o tho: “tho tlirt.cr 

tho aodner^um. ?o mew lonrvu &©©<r© tho stag©. " fee ho d&eusscU thou tssooo h hs tnuttso 
fl tfscorsc doKo poem rapprosonsinvu © rfof irvdo a rac^rosamaro i© tovuW 1566. 

r^onen socera W hoe© boce*. tho hrw author dscuss tho approp'Uto lvjr.tr.; cJ tho srago tn 
shew tho formal «*prcos»:r. cf Ktoim. For moot cm Pis. &oo Bor^rorv Lgntvv- P- 66. 

1 8 P*fT© PtY^rroL La /Vs© on sc4n© avXVXto airfete Paris: Lbf ario A G. Want. 1 974 p. 57. 

19 torn oartor production ter tho opera ApsoWa m 1 727. Soevand^ra croot©d o ^auriyi rrada cf 
ilvtf (JSUZO gkdng cn x*o A umlar do.lio Is mprosorcod at DettU D4dcr*. £^>cU)A4©. 
ou Ortwaro rjiscv*«? rf©s savccoo. ctos ams ©r d©a moiiarj (1751-A31 fie«v Yert Porgtrmy. 
Proso. 1969. 

20 Go«rrJ Medo 5cr.trdon, Dese^Cdt da wciscto d© P4nd:r©. Pine. 1 739. 

21 SorvwvSoni Lo dopeontp 

22 Govern Medo Str.trdorr. Lo fcvwr <rv:nicftfA Pons: Baited, 1754. pp S-6 

23 tid^p.8. 

24 Lo Camus, Fho G©rtl* p 71. 

25 SowdanC La tavst oncfurcrf*. pp. 13-14. 

26 Tho doserpten of m© o«<©trau:na cf 1733 wo tasod cet Gate© I Moa'Vr. Lo (ttio Oos frffao 
trancatie* Pam: Utrairio do Feme*. 1933. pp. 196-212 <r«3 B oj#*. “5oev4nd^t< * p. 143 

27 QuitrserOf© do Qurcy. * Scrvini^. “ pp. 2: 290-1. 

28 J<KQa©s Feancd3 IkstdiC Descriptor) <U* to* t©a <tc<v*es par Li wito cA> Pans. J rcccus*cyj da 
ra'ug© di modam© Le%iVS©£Asohoeh do Franc*. & do Den Rt»Vv>c ritwr or grand admrjf 
(fEmgn # . . .. Pariv- Lo Morcior. 1743. Tho pUilcahxi adudso 22 p©>s of wm ird 13 lao* 
womkijL 

29 A/rOd6o Frar>;oa Frtoor. 7rau© d©o foue cfortfic* car \» apoeucAa. Pink Cha f^rrv 1747. p. 
384. 

93 ^mnno^oua BcaJOo A^frfirocoj©. ©fiso sir far^ ©<1 J JA . Pfrea-oa do Momdos. Parts: Hoororr, 
1566 pp. 104-5 

31 ISd. pp. 77-a 

32 U Camus, Tho Goeaus. p 96 

33 t4d. p ®. Tho pt&sago hod a groat r/luorco on Sr John Soano. *#c> trardotad an rrprani 
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ibaJtongcO tba axtromos cf tradooral ccrrody and tra?>dv ‘bob on tbo to#** ot tbo otnet rapo* 
so mad rtbo athora d rorortba greus^ vlkir* and tbo aframom roy pro^od bom3oUu^\tart. # 
firysen. The ChicXced Stag*. Basgeoti Drvr.o arct mo Ewetee etPener. Saratoga. CA AM.IA 
Uba 1991. p. 61. 

Tho re* ct tho pom is to find mo wonis ^ttb v*hcb o.or>^o rtoJd Wttty Sac Doarct. Ooinros 
ostf^Aju es. p. 99. 
tad, pp. 140-1 

Oou\rw ccrcitett do EVdomt M J. Aosfeat Pans Gam or Fraros. 1875. pp. 7. 19-21 . For r 
an ds^ ct tbo dnfrau: strxtura of M pUy. saa Ain6 GuuX *L«s dramos da Dtfarcc * OOmX 
sati aw 14. 1971. 15-S6. 

Ddomt. Ofevros osmoivpiOi pp 77-175. In ho jUrtsdarson to tro £nb irvi*o. Varribra urrJar 
stands rut tbo dufcguo botwoon L>x* ai and * Mo ‘ cvJd rally bo read ts an ■rr.oumw twtwaan 
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tho two Ctdarcfts: tho anthasus: o r d tho ratixulst Ho rowcve*. rut in the Entmrvms, 

CVxval o rut so rntfi Older:: s ntorrxa vc4ce as the ghost of dean Jerjj.es Rousseo^ 
teMJtret Is n f act vary erttetf erf ru dV»me bxxpcca, wMch lortco tho spectator to tfunp* from 
lefrioss to Uugttar in rr. nsunt Rot* Jcurerpccto Nougrrot. DofsrtAt tfdAv* an ptofraf 
(17691. Genov* SleWo Peprtnts. 1971. pp. Z 6-8. 

42 CSdcnx. fssns p. 718; c*jou» 2 Ey Mchori TfWd. Alw<yptw« xtf Ttmtllcakr Prt latp an?5itfc4frn 
yj tt* Ape of DS&oi Bo riel e>: UrfamJty ol Gilfomu Pro so. 1980. p. 8a In the second erupt a r 
of Ms ecc ft* Sottt S. Byson dot res %*m dotroutoes bcu-gccis dorro from ru great tragedei 
and ccrredea of ru Fmnfri s«vfirxeomh<or<rxy court thwtro: ‘To attend hgh therrco. than, was 
in soma ways to tothe in tha rcyal &gnt. to be reaftrroKX conVrmerfas a merrfcor of the Oty. In 
this sense. theatre 5 syno-yrrous with ritual. On the oorray, far Ddorct ary] the t»xgec4s 
aesthete ha onusons and seeks to impose, treutre wculd constitute on ebi*>uto creak wm 
oxunv; social realty and tho trustees that porroata n theero wcUd ItoraVy :o a retjjo ter 
al tty>se seufcng hxost. autherrtc rocof roimxs among mov* Brysx s The Ctasi&4d Stage. 
Cl 37. 

43 Ctderot. Oeuvres es marque 5 . p. 364. 

44 The paralol to two on Ctdorot's tncrootos and Rcosssou's own conuSorouxs cn ru ruatro Is 
curoculaity relevant rt w* efr'ere to PaJ Verra Arp's hypothesis the*, re chyKtor cl Dc sntf tn re 
fiimtos wtti crctuEfy b«*d on Cider ot*s frtond at tho time: Rousseau hraar. Vernier© Csnoi 
Ms c tom cn the fact that tho £n creator were written duxg the amrar of 1768. krsl attar the 
pAjicutlx at the **th Wumo cf the £nc^kpWW. whlo Oldarx 3to,wd at Mossy A taw weeks 
art o'. Cttirct rod visited teusscoj h Ms hermtajo. Vomitr© ©stxtfehec many partfbls tetwooi 
Dx*ts‘s 0Mr.cn h the Er&o now and teustsoau’s wrings at rot tno. See Cidout. Oeuvtae 
flSAhrfhOio^ pp. 72-4. 

45 Rousseau was a ctUon cf Genov* a city d CaMrist trafrtKn. After tho curitroversy ftfroaxiiru 
the pub Ice tun of the artkSo on Gscov* the Encycfcpddto was de-tod perms* *m to polish any 
addoonsl vclume tv a pored of over tlx yen 

46 Rousseau's pcaitKn we* shared tv seme of his ccntomponrefl. sufri aa Crudes Dospou ile 

Botssy. who wrote in 1 756 Hho art cf theatro moves the see! enfy ^o ove It a lasta of vnt<]tuous 
seruaooru.* xr lee spectiio^es. avec une nayt dtos o^ragws ptur at catrro \w mAimea* 

Parts, 1756. p. 15. 

47 Sorretr. Fst'oJ fU\V: p. 6. 

48 Jearvdacques Rcussoau, Lome j Atrauur D'AiomDerr xr las speeroitea. Prro: Rimma'sx s 
1967. p. 66. 

49 ttd. p. 122. 

50 t»d v p. 123. 

51 Maraar. Du ihAtrr*. p. 1 19. In ha Mrc«*-rscn. Scon S B*yt>x ccmpaw die ttjrru of Oie Imt 
cutween “the pJjAc a space xd tho wooerxattxos spoce* in re .frame cc u»poasto r»c lagei 
and penal reforms cf the hriCS system cf tho seme period *\ France. Bryscn i5etru tmt the 
dstance establshod te?*«on the enmro! and tho cxfclc (frirtng capital puMshmom Is urrdar tc 
tho fr stance oscahlshad bfr?**en a oasuce pUy and the spoctatcr, a raprasomsinrul dsunce 
ofraalV cfulonged Cy a Ife seexone* of enforced bPcur In the lrst cote, onl tfie iTare tcu wXo 
tt\ tho second In Bryson's concept both the 9fo semorvea cf anforcod labour and tre drama 
txxx&cjs create a & rotor ite-pncetLx. with tha epu cado Bryoon also compares the tod^ erf tre 
acox to that of the crtmnal or tho prostnute. ary] p^^itas thor dxltanoss {the acccr erftan i^os 
Ms real ire acconlng tc dfTercra mo^l stardxds from those cA tho c^urxters ho poorays on 
stapof wifi an ecu city that opposes Rnusuuo'D ‘ideal of transparency.* Bryson The Ouertsed 
SfW. P- 80. 

52 Oitnrafl :<yr\pllfae di astott p 7* 2H 

53 Le C vrt^t is kn:wn tc ru%e wrnten at least four clays. r«:Ldrg t*o puts re incccents. Lee Sitssec 
recent iws^anrs. Lm UhAros Je BaonN Wt end Lm Dnsitno thr Ourcnoa. Gcur&n do Gcrcullac. 
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Pe*u i trovws los attotei J<ruscn tea. p. 3: 357. Cooromng the Sx^ifl md^ do Cnvnrro. 
soo D Ahrteras art Dtssrfl*. iaa ihMrro* a*mn* p. 52; ort L4o Ciratto. HAv« d» moirraa 
ifr soodtd. Pra: Lttnlrta htttefo. 19» f p. 96. 

54 Mrrtca La Camus do Maztereo Mm ASUsonr^o ou Am «fas Jo Owwwa. 17B1. p. 3. 

55 b? re fret score of Las fragerc* Ctfos a dressed « * gerderar end angs about ha hqoncss. 
fir tram tho cfucs of the atv. La Camus. Mm ddCissamn?.* PC. 7-0. 

55 Ddamf turmoil rtccrTrrends the: *ev«#> teamed mm who tolcr.ns hrraat to have >:#t>g tatont 
tm pliyvvntirg shouM fret oapenmom win tho sartous gam.* Ddorat Domra* asrhrf6ou« 
P-137. 

57 AithxcQh La Camus's pteys are cteulfted as (M*r» do soc\«e. rebtod to tho trodden of wudoviVv 
tho# moral ovoaxea rreko a (teftttto :UmI cah;r, dittteulL 

?a Ddorat. CteiATO* Otftrt«jUO* p.2l. 

59 I da no: mean so impv the ph>at*ii pcrioamrd detarce between iciore and specoccre was 
tiuty .celled wei Dtforob Througrtut tho agtnocrih. reatro genres si>:h as tho damn 

taupeon sou?ic so aocco o yc.ii or oiicaatcn roTAt>on tho aroon on ngc art re oroura 
wracipition nt the speruta^ hut the arcratott joi tendency in ne*ty but: theatres was ta toner 
■&d are rodm of tho scsxs freer rat of tho spoctatore 

HD Ddarat. Cc usro* asmdngjM p. 7B. 

01 aural T haras. * Tho .hdscroof Javvete A Dangers Pastme. • in Tho Lftornn* feeder. rt W 
Fohor. Now York: Zero fiooko 1997. p. 391. 

B2 ML* hod Fried rotated this donul cr rcir.rr. ct tho thostro aodtenr* so a amter phonxTeren n 
wrongs at that trro. Ma intorprotouw. row ova r. & probtemeu:. tea ho ciaAms that no ohoervo 
mi to ‘nojtiaUo* tho vsod dariruOon by tho reatrVctl oudaneft. *to am I it oft from tho Ktfcn 
tcOr<j ptet cn stage.* Fn*d AfiooipdOD art rhaairfcdWy; p. *6. 

MajgaraL Do /art dj s»ttdtr* PP- 1: 355-7. 

Lo Camus. The Gw*us. p. 108 
ficrciiL TdiVSte. cm mas frotfciW Parts. 1 7E6. p 56. 

5 Theatre architecture and the role of the proscenium arch 

1 Urrica La Camus do MAzAros. Tho Giyius of Arcneocruro; cr. aha AwV?g> of TTur At bWi CLr 
SonsjteTOt Serta Men cc. CA: Tht Gotty Comar. 1992. p. 93. 

2 Tha pn»t ogo rocansd &/ if/«a traosms prccoctod thdr repars^ro. t>jt dd not I nvnve a rod 
tramiii sponsorehp by tho ssita. (r^tasd. die pemtegod rraosms waro aio^ocscd so in enter- 
tanmom ul a 'peer tai^ thu ootdod the Parttan hMpsata to 25 par cant of retr gxas rxrxTa 
Trio conncctKn b&rwoon thaotro art haa&\ snmaAt*at rorTimaconc o? tho rathartt: off act 
aertotod to Gmak thoatroo or amwmry. pc# sis tod throu^icut tho oightoersh oaoaey. Tho 'coor 
tac," ostatashod in 16S0. drtglnaiy tirgotad enty tho pnvlogod theotroo but h 1773 it was 
aitecdod so tre for art bouMvard tfaatroa. M:»o>-.or. ccnoom with tho rrcralty & shiotra 
was *4 do qr oid djtng tho aiyeaanth cantiry. On re irrcrdtv of tho thottro art tho Chaeh’s 
sorompt fer actore. sao. fer amr^h. Chertoo Dospnu do Bossy. Lorra* wi» spactactes. avec 
una Atsnxa Ais oinropa* pour oi rooim .Vis thUtns (17551. 7th cd. 2vOa. Pans: Do&ir< 17» 

3 Even vah Its T>:rop:y on pertcrrrancas in Parts, re Owrj coofcd r^rdV moot Its dcCca. aid n 
1704 it was granted the ng^rt to o»pAot ooxoirAiairy the merer thetfioa ol Porn by rortng at a 
very high pnee tho pn.fego to poitxm. Tho keu>g of pnntego ted to cuncereomo d<M:os aimrt 
At drta*ontbcng ono boJovQid r«cotio from tho nost. n erdor to pnsmi tho appaaranco of 
spectre prvAe^a. For o»ampe. from tho Iaco 1 7©X tre Dxredte raUnre had Aogjrrt from re 
Opera the KteJush* rfcjht to pcrliym comi: opera. Is 1 784. tho Opera teased a Simla right to sre 
sirel thajtro at tho PaAiis Ro-yd. wrTi tho sopditod oxcopu:n tret the octcrs ct no BoauMeis 
wwd rat o so "miri: on She stage wte: othare aasg tx them in the wthgs " as 1786. tho Buenos, 
another t>; Jc.tr 3 thoirre. was QTrted a simlar r«3ht tut w»s rogorod to place a giuro cuiran 
hseneen re stago and no audix-un This kirt c4 sonm was ad:ptod ty the Ddlassomonts 
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Ctomfeifts *rc dTTarontuio (tsah tom me Assxtos. *Wch in turn cpa-ed its a taw w*r. min:retta 
slita* For a a/Tprcfenir.D study cn Bcutottfd th-oatm. aoc Mcrdlo Rod Befreten. flojr.a*d 
Hwuw *id«ovo\itt*> v? £*feMfl(frCffif ury Pm*. Arr Atcr. Ml. UMI Pawo-.h Pna. 1964. 
AbinD P4r«i<^iro2. 'Chora Tho Space cf AcfiterOiTai Rocrwomsoan. * In Cftcra Aifiaryea m 
m® ftutesigtfv rfAtrttacftirv l.od.A. P*nz££mo2 ard S. Pete at Mentfod arl fcngitur. McG 4 
Qusen’s Unvraty Praia 1994. p. 13. 

Shea »rc* a'theofcgical evvdence tree to the fourth century oc has suvr.oxl, cJ\ ttstxvt:* 
roconstr.*n>xs and intoqrotouins r«ren parry spec jctvs 

Sfron T4&*c*th wrRos: 'Masks, costure. rrevorront ord Ung.ugo *«n> ol styusd gNVg the 
Barrett p:et froedam criy wthan cure raraw imta.* rftejyas. At murrararfMtotay. Lond^v 
PiF Mil Fiosa. 1973. p. 9. 

Arated* 1334-322 KI v«*o that Scpvdos M496-4C6 eel * raeed tht njrhv cf actirs tn thna * 
thus pc ton oil v daranavng mo rtfo cf rfe chcro*. "ard added socre paining * 4nsfixto s Theory 
of Poor/ and ft* Art. w£h o Oifcc*' roar ard T/mUttan of Tho rbe<** Now Yort: Dcor 
P JBiicaoons. 1961. p 19. 

Fca mem on tha cee Lculs* Pol too or and Aborts PerttfO^rvw. AfcMMbnf flaivosanranvi and 
tfo FtomMoM Carrtndgc. MA MH Press. 1997. pp. 4!HS1. 

Siren Tdwerth r heuws. p. 35. 

The mowed Interest h cfeiWcal thoatr© aWtectur* ccircdod wtth Po ro-*ttfb«un cf o*sci:oi 
cru Pit d«rv to r tr.Mi TXuJLa. Ter ore®. srd Soreta *ln ccndoont as liota as xcitlo 
to metr oogres certnrmerco." Ibd.. p. 44. For in mtolant study of tha theatre in Satoonota 
cammlrt:— d tv Vwpastero Gcoaxgo, mo rutor ot Mavrai. sm Kurt W. Forstor. ‘Stauairan M 
Statecraft: Tho Architectural IncograDcri cf Pubic Lrto ord Thoatrval Sfcoctoclo in Suimoa’t 
Theater at 5d±4B’*ea.* In Cfcpositfcns 9. Sjtttw 1977. 63-37. 

n a uofllf aaiumvd rut tho dnolwnwi cf thoaoxal term in Ertfsnd Cxtwnr. ro yaors 1 53! 
and 1620 wot wfdifv tHuirtcod tv mu tradtlon ol pliytng t\ tho vordc ol tvm. sunvjvlod tv 
Ilonas . *Whm pkifcra bacarro pnuparojs orc^gn » tuld theutros o« ruir rr*t\ trii was tru 
maail mot ruy «tow»d. * An altoruOvo thocty a mot ruy mo* tatf# :opod tea b«ong inruc. 
TtdMifTv The awa. p 63 Frarcos A Yatos. h^wvor. ap^ agirst tho gonaral rond mot soot 
m tha rn %M tho organ efi tho El2il>ithan or«3 Jicctoan mootrot. Sho puts (Ywd tho thocr> 
that ruso rootios wiwo ton) of a 'roturn to AfdkpJEY.* Yatos sotvtuiuoi mo inMrunt "Tho 
S*ui^o>sc'Mn typo ot thoaro roprotontod as no*or tufero slreo craqjty tho rrost rpror! 
aspects cf tho ardent m«o*.ro as doserted by Vitn/Uus. its airaf. rrajsicuf, and cosmc aspects 
. .1 Tho doagnso of r»s type ot metro know iomothno ot otasicoi rucy on ri»o matters 
and pn>d.c*d an edipciten cf tho arcifc*c maatro was cetusf y :l»cr w as apart ard » ju^on 

as tho voti do cf ccetK draru run any orcf Ronaisurce sdaptxr.cn * Yatos. Theotro cf tho Wfcrtt 
Lxndpn FV^^dodga <rd Kogan PsU. 1969. p. 126. 

Tktr^rn Tfeam* CP. 58-63 

In rtaV. tho Toatre Models a> tho Uffoi Patoce «) Flxor>:o wos another groat fur. ccrr.oned 
aito a thwtro tv Buornsleco in 1586. A Aureus ono'wng try Calet <16173 ctoofty IWotrotos mis 
uso ol tru ueltonum by acfcrv Doruld Crudes MJlr. Tho Cowe»'evYn(r?r cf aho FYiyfvxsse. 
a Suney of 1b*c&o Amhroctu-o freo tho ftenatssAXO » 5*>o Pfoamf. Bcrkoloy: Unvoruty cf 
Catirnc Praia. 1970, pp. 22-6 

On me spiral herarc^v cf Rereasa r *:o o^d Barequo meotros. see M. Cananry FYicaj cf 
PorterTTunco. ThoSoc>op» cf Tfteaeo Achrocturo. ahoc* NY: Cornel Udveory Ftoas. 198?. 
pp. 143*3. 173. Cartsan too« tho daveloprani cf a^ditoctural okmnta tha reetro sued as 
tho loggu ard tho ro>d bcaos. ard ercruscos thee hghly t^rrcxlc sgrdci/ue 
The Teatro Femoio at Pome, tort botwoon 1617 and 1628 by GUmtettma AJoora. wee ar. 
llrpcf^ant cxarrpJo c4 a U stuped audtcojn and somo ruva arguid tho trst exarrcio ot a 
prcioaruum stago. It prevdod onoogn spuce cn stag® to aJ:w t® mevnrio scerery. a geo 
dn>yaton In me oerV sc*ontoer4h century. Tho rows cf scuts framed on sou in oo mddto of me 


auditorium ware tho action rot ocnined to tho suqo. ;c<JJ spil forward as in pro^cus 
Panus^anio thoitrw. Tl+a tros. «>. 66-7. 

16 Muir. £V»vcv<\^7unr c< *» FUyficus*, p. 26 

1 7 Sudi thwtroo ircLriod tho Thotro oj Maais, the Pool Bcumon 1 1 fl» RkMrai’s trearo in ro 

Palais Cardinal 116411. and Gtoccrro TorailTt thaaro. whCh had The fine prLocenLm frame h 
Franco. Evon though tho porfcd cf important archtacTural tran rfornctuns «n tho ftai*n theatre 
£Ofcad»d *zh agrwt oTTorvosronia c/ dramatis wrang r. Rarco fComalW. Mold's Raano\ tho 
^vyihd cxdncrs ct pltcco of poffcirranco In tho Froreih capital retro nod ze vritto 1/cUius 
traupa. fee Kurrpio. porfoerrod r. a small roatro at tho Paisa Rc\al bult m 166D ty Lomander 
which. hod a staQo too shallow to accommodate oUhorato AJtor mergrg wdh the 

CumAdans <to Ba trait mn then reused In tho thoatr© cA tho Htto! Co Bcurp^no. ro ruxo 
mrr**d in 1680 into a theatre fitted otto a /*u Oo a»u mo on Rue GuMgaud. which had toon bilt 
Inr rcofa r. 1673. Gfeoepp© Rodcchio and Ml:hWo S*ous DOrta. Las tMM ras do Pans pan Saf 
(a AAotafefl F astro: Elwrend poriodd. 1590, p. 7. 

13 Charles Msrolis Cochr s Wyago dTral*. cu. Paoxil do nows sir fas 0'j,rjjos do pom rare A 
scufcfcro. 9**011 sot dans ios conchies mvis JY&ato JPans. 17*8; Paris: CA Jovtsan, 17101 
with rtrodicecn and recoa tv C. Mlchol Ban© £<x4o fron;ilso do Romo. 1991, rry OmMxi. 

19 Ojudofioclaa lodxx. l Atfltetbr* conwHcto sous ro report do /’art d>3 noattfs ocdoii 
Wsuna- 11041. Muruft UHL Vortig. 1981. p. 2 29. 

2D Tldwcath. Tfceorr©*. p 74. 

21 Mulr s Omtopmonrcl aha P\i>nouso. p 53. Rcuoamont <rgo*s that add don* Pacos af mo totf 
ert tho avunr sedno wexo onomod chloioV toward tho aodterum r stood of tho stogo. thus 
pro«tdrg thorn with a rather P^cr wow of tho porfOfrrcarKO. "K a ar. extromo ccnhgjztfcn rat 
wou th* oxfiec rxofireuoon of thoia toxes os a prctoctcn of ro pubic t«nfl tho publ:.' 
Rougwrent Lm no AMiM an Frarxo oj f So side*. Pons and Gonova: Chan-pun SUtfcno 1 988. 

p. 160. 

22 Jacques Rangels ElordoL AcftltoM rra'vots*. Para. 1752. p. 2: 14. 

23 VOtaro. ‘Gtssomocn sir U trsgAdo* 117WI in Oaatos c^rc^eos. Pans: Rcrousrd. 1819-25. 
p 4: 487. 

24 Wand Konon. Amhroenro m froxo m mo B^eoontn Canttox r<ra. D. Bntr. Naw Havan 
and L codon Yoo Urvvoorr Ftoos. 1995. p. 131. 

25 Banodacto Alhan was no: ar o»chno:t tut a iw/or wher. ho bult tro Tottre floggn ac Tunn for 
Cru Cofto Emmarutfo iro pc4aco. F<y tha pro^t. ho started tram tha on^ruJ prafact tv Ju.irra. 
and was liter everted 'First Arthltoct to r.e Kjt« at suiowskr. tu Uvra. ' Tidwom moafro* 
p 84 

20 Whit VarvSMn was ontarui^od tv various a mho sodas. SoJftoL ocuareanod ty tio frond 
GdrOI Roto Mart* Curent. autha of tho PamUi* dfes pints das plus fxslw saAis da spoctudas 
<f l rate ar do Ranee. 1774, won: cat this scuthom Qiiwdur. 

27 Denial Rabroau. * Aj;:a du vevago d'halw 117601 Scurthit. Ccchn ac Id do lArgr-v rdfutmitaurs 
da r architocturo thdkralo francaso. ' r. SotoOto cM Centra airoma-na^e d sixA »A o^.itetTUfa 
*4nraa PalUAo' 17. Vanco. 1975, 214-15. 

28 Tho fast frtovtandno tho art tuldng in Eurepo. howevtr. aniuared in Gormrrf. T* Hwilr Open 
Houva tuft in 1741 tv Krobais^ lor Rod ere* mo Great, c appuantf, r.*um:od maity puMc 
thru tras twit m aattem Franco (Aihrg tho tolawi-^ dacado. jtciudng thoso at Lyon «*3 Metz. 
Tho thooro at Mornpalkr was o^o amovj tho to Pa ocooaieed aa an rdoperdont PJkd-rj 
TldecniL TfMoirtu. p 103; Main. £>o»ei:cm«nrof tno n P- »■ 

29 Ch«i*ohi:o4is Cc^hn, Pr^«r tf ur» solo d> s^tcucM pc^r at md4s*o df cctr*U. Londx. ml 
Pir» Choz Chariot Artcino Jonpen. 1765. p. 2. 

3D ttd, p. 4. 

31 Pana discus soo vartojs araheoa thm wore usod to holp prfoaoete sounds, such as mo vases 
if Jinan dotesfcod tv VKrinha. 
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Par* taco* oAibcnfiM co tho inr4 subnet: 'Los fwr/r^v ©tccutumAM d#pets tongtorra a fora 
l do rc© iiuu'\ ro tra*«ftJ*r« (us lour a'urpto A cm grains 
ioIos parotaotent otfdos & oorfcrihiM.* Patio. Bssm sur /‘otfUSocturo tfiAloate. Ou 
do rc\*d<vrA'\;o A pho avamagouso J uno sato do opectocios. rebnvomonr ju» prcvva do 
rcpttojo A dO Av©: iv? oxarron dM tc.hctjuuv .tMJrnn do Jfwfcv* A at* anaVso 

das Ants fos pb? or\pcvT»» sur c*C© minor©. Pw*. Mouard. 1 782. «» 141-2. 166. 

Tldwyth r arms that Potto's doscrpcon of Englsh thof.os d:>©sn‘t aoom ©rcuraio. and ho 
wondflo what Patio know ot»x4 tram. T-dwarth. mwitros. » 102-3. 

Pitio. Essaisu* ttvcftGK&r* rtAttafe oo. 1 IB-1 9. 

Ffanrocco Aurora. Boston too Cfcora. 1767. p. 30. 

Pan©. £4oai rx nrcMocnro ttAAtrrf* p. 1 80. In A Tmtooo on Then rro* 1 792*. Guo Sautdai 
ob o jrjjci 40(1*01 ro crcjoctlrg apron stag©, and foror* rr.wj tho French t 
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percaptiun.’ a sonsa rvtainod o\ r>c Kaittn p^rtosoprry. and found t\ En^lsh c 1830. But 
Bexrortans us* ot aumanlfcund pop Jar pccopurco. and appwrod r Enj tfw 1830. thou^*. 
da adoptnn was L*rg ocpisod.’ 

31 A)oA*ndor Bajrortan Atnfotc*. Fnrct£»l uxVOdte. 17Ba T.l. 114. p.6. auotnl by Gusihrf, 
UxmnzA pp. 4Z3-4 

32 JamUaoMS Rfxxssoin. Loo f^nfftsssev^ Parts: GrrrierPUmmarw 1S6B. p. I 43. my tnr*^lon 
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7 Newtonian empirical sciences and the order of nature 

1 Jocnuos Fror<aa BtondoL Dtocoun sur to nAcassro Jo /'4no*f I’orcAvscnjo. Do /unit* A 
ont^ A f'lCuft d® /‘mcftfSccturo esslo dei xitfCAs X dot on i gu IW sent riiiflft |1 754 1. Goncva 
Mlnioff R cffM 1973. pp. 66-6. Btordd erodes. HowMr, that It o ruit nccvioarv tor TO 
orchroct in miativ of of Wu soenros 

2 AiUn L® Btan francos prttoftf &j Gmd Orttm j* ftra* Pira. ItlutMiyuo Naconolo. 

1966. p. 299. 

3 G Guided. Mas anoa d# a remmo&ja oj stfoto dos Parti: Pa>ct, 1975. 

P 277. 

4 For rrero on tha. M4 Gfrcrpos Gi^Kfcrl. Las /vmpa* da ii parade *J c»*r Vo luTVdats. Pans 

Payot. 1971. pp. 

5 For man) on tho atfljonoo cr froomi&cr/v <m lito afchtaontopeniiiy orNliKO-ral thscnci. rd 
nirocUuty cr. to wcrt: ot Lodxoc. soo A PAra*-G!rr*z. Arcneacruro ent £ho Cans of fctattvn 
ScJanc*. C arrtfutes. MA Mff Proa*. 1963. rp. 151*6. 

6 Although R wodd tifco nviro TOr. a oonftsy for Fierro Siron Mentis do Uclico to doicrto Gu3 
an an •tnnocoi&iry typcTO*s* in ns Fmrt da ii rdcangoa cAtisto I17SQI. Nowtcn ms sn»% 
mairdod a* TO teadsr cf odMflc ayostain 

7 Fc* rwo on Eh® ntuonco ot Nowwniinlsm v\ TO 1ii4d cT aohitoeturo. soa Lou Bo Polbcor 
and Aibono PAroi Gomaz Ar^.wttu’oi Pacro«^jn:r. and to Ponc+ctve Mhpa. C*T£rtdg®. 
MA MIT Proa, 1997. VatttKn Two: ard cn Its intl-onco on error dscplnoj. s«o Guidxvf. L« 

181-91. 

B D AkrrTOrt. Clou's praa7vur® dorEnoytfcpAd'* II PM Gcrafier. 1 9€6. p. 99. n* taniUnxvn 

9 In tis artfclo "^tiarru-Eoutt BoJKo Emprxbm ard tho Corccaph fer Nwva* AavhTOduM 
2X Munfch. 1993. 37-57. Maron Brossi ri proposes to domenstroto TOt TO 'crxtesnsm tor 
modom ejperiwt* saonco* (NWi omphai/r* md TO 'mtfardvUc sanabbV rut rerh 
dpnrmTO to werfc cf fiou!6c no ren ccntradKtory. but Irtiruwtf carirectod to cno mcTOr. 
Qrouan liin aims to AirruniBaco *o d*o:t inhumrc frerr to tad cf phJoiocty' cr. TO wart 
rf Bcil6o. 

10 tilmnoLoua B^JOo Arc/tfectxo. ena surCm oil JA4. Ptrccoo do Montdos. Psru: Honr-rr, 
1966. p. 121. uorakibx. 

11 J M Porcuiu do IkMks. ifitrodoaon to Boulto. Ar^iWrtira, p. 15. 

12 PbraGdmoz. AmhCocrur® and TO Crais. p. 131. Pdroa G0ma2 commas *m a tniV Pir^ric 
soma, tho sphero oecafro tho m>j« or aguTO* - sveromt baiuty and ^xenoss. Isnung from 
Nov*?cn4»n coimofc«v. It ivmhdtrod tho prosarca ot tho Irrtwto 4? nazx*~ tod- p. 141. 

13 Loefcux abo uiod tho Mrn cf terms totrd In Grodc torrplw to dorol^p a now goamotitc 

•ociCciiry "that ccUd chaston TO Rococo sty* »n TO in twin a cr ciomv oral rutiraTOii.' R.*cun 
Pusonb'tm. Jmstonnoitans 4i Lasa E^hraan-) Concur An Pmoaxrc teuton Unwsiry Press. 
1979. 120-2. 

W BauIAo. ArchWdu^ pp. 33-4. 

15 McUo* Lo Camui d® MA^bros. Tha Gan\i9 ot Arcnnoctw or. iha Amtgy of Mar An MM 
OiT Samaras. r*ns D. Rtti. intro. Robn M»oitoo:r . Santo Mcn»^ CA Tho Gottv Comer. 1 992. 
P TT7. 

15 tod- p. 79. Szarrbun rerrurto TOt Lo Camus <3o MAzAros d^rgos from TO cUsmuI dxtrtro 
when ho attrbutos to TO Tuscan order tho efu factor ot tcroo ard sol dry This crurac^or waa 
iradMcraTr ottnbJtod » tho O^to order, wtrttfi tolT^s TO prepomom ot a nobla and ottractM 
mm. Trodt v.caU. TO Tuscan ordor ww ccrs»do ol to bo so unro flood that 4 was rarotr osed. 
Andnu PoAsdn. Los ouitralvroa rfarsAWdu^a. tram. R. FrAart & ChMray. 1653. p. 13. querod 
tti W SzarTtoon. Synxomo. gcot. coroctAro. mAona a: formro'ogo do rorctrtociure 4 rjgo 
iVaxstj-u 1550-1800. Pans: PkotC. 19». p. 138. 

1 7 Bcid Ac. Aren rodxo p. 73. Tho roman is reexrone thrajjhout A^chiroc^cro. Tossa' sur Fart 

IB Lo Carrus. Ttio Gw: us. p. 70. This mdogr wtfi TO Utp^oo ot pYfSics was Uns: ccirr.od out by 
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R. S*isa«to\ 'Archtoctum end Larpuioa: Tho Scraioohilsm cf U Gamut da MMM * Saitoh 
ArunWof A»sthc&es 15. 1975. 241. 

19 PPncG^rrai nMM tho ccmtfotftv cf La Carru* d* M«rttn>s’s wwV by doVieotrg thu Knuiant 

contrast botwocr. Tt to Gant* cf Arefcroctu-o ard his c*o other hx*s rcncairad tocYrirtf 
prctooms of cc«tnxts:n. POro: G6m«'s ccrrmentory cn La Camus du is sarticutortr 

hetoftf lea * pto:«s hs raocy of a tunrwi: areNtoeno h tho canto*: of tho lartuiy tong do tutu 
ovor tho rooon cf ortitraiy and sotnLto boenty that on anmad from PerroJt's quosttohog cf tho 
status of tfihr.se tura ordorv POroj Gdmoz. Arcfieocruro and tha Outs. p. 74. 

20 Mcctos La Comas do Mtotros. TraCA do to fcrco Ai Oafc. Ourra.3* awanml. au dewo tas nv^ans 
do pvarunv pkji do soldtaA out fmrvros. do ccnncrtr© As tenno at to mo^jssa quilTA A»s So* 
do ailruter tour forco. or da tr*4cjQer prto da modi sa r coos qu‘an orr>ptao onAwamaot (T 
ansa^no msi u r7ontoo> Ai a*** Jva'U*;*usa dasptawr Am rordfa. <Tw> taro rosnmalton ox 
A*4 ate. Parts: Choi TAutair K choi Bnnrrt Mott. 1782. cp. 41-2. rrry transtonort 

21 La Camus. Mo Genii* p. 71. 

22 La Camus. Mai to do to /area dli toas. pp. 42-3. 

23 tod. pp. 26-7 

24 La Oman do MtaKres end Anotio Sixty Dos^dao. Duscn&X) d* k c<vrv\s;»i* dos ArcrtCectos 

Ewarts das £to ftmor* i Pans, £n rdpcrsso au rr, Amato do Kf. Pans db Vamo r * a^r to rhAeno a to 
praxSjw dos ;ra d# Arc tox asptotaibn A dsns tots amatt. 17B> p. 68. 

25 fYcedfrvwaai* do rAuddin.o rcya»o dorrtiiroctu'o. ;67f-f 793. «<1 Hmiy Lamennkr. Parte 
J. Schomrt 191 1 -29 vt* VII. CP 259-5. 328. 

26 La Camus. Jr art* do to fore* dii toas, p. 24. 

27 Per mam on tho dotuta opcccno South* era Pitta. saa P^ozGerroi. A/nhtsutx* and mo Cm* 
CP- 250-4. 

28 Chart os ff*n;as VkL CtotU^nro do rara f stacturo J to Art Cto cto AulAmo a Ac* Fwte Chiu r auteur 
& cho2 Pofrerrote. lao. An VIII. p. 28. 

29 tod.pp.5-fi. 

30 tod.p.B. 

31 tod. p. ia 

32 La Camus do.cws var&xs occtlons to cocrs and parang v^hon ha ectrofttoto as drttarent 

auth:o, imfcjlrto Wotdot who, ro says. n*toco 4>w tha s^lmo art. La Cairns turns rn attanfcr. 
ta vyfat ha cob panting* in a soetkn onuttoa TAn da c no: her a ptot os enjoys 

sat dos mum. sur do to mon jsano, sur doo ptotor»2i. otc * La Cot#^ lo gmto do rail qiV »ioAv 
D4avll781;2rd od 17861 Gonova: Wnioff Rocrit.l 972. pip 39. »72. 

33 tod, pp. 40-1. 

34 tod, p. 3. 

35 Media La Cairno do MAzAroa. W4tnc%'0 sur it rruntoro do rondrp AuemOus hbto rt^fo aato do 


SCOC41 CM Pans: Choi Bondi M>rr s 1781 ji. 3. 

36 Thirtaon yea's totar. n 1794. whlo tho torr^crary svuesuro *vas throotsrmg tu iclipw. tie opoa 
wu rrevod oQbn to tha ThAltr© das Afta. vvharo it stoyod umJ 1 B20. Rs porrarxnt raihtonoo 
•ms halt orfy under the Sooerrt Empra 

37 At tho trd of the ol^Month comury. tho prococupaticn ^tth ftro bo:sro ra comni scPkirt cf 
treaties on ra raotm. Saa. lor ansmcfo. 6ocrpa Sauvdora. A Mcoruo at M<ua*as (undon L 
1 J Tasix 17B0L Mtv* Yori: B. Btom. 1 9£B. 

38 La Camus SMm'Xn. pp. 3-8. 


1 Rkfiard Ooaiy. *BooJTr: Alisclxo or A/t<mrv’?* DoaKn Bee* fl**nv34 Boa do y. CA. rdl 1 991. 
57. 

2 Mentos La Camus do M Aa6»os. Mo Genus rtf AcAwe&ro. or, mo 4not\ jy o' r?ai 4rr kVfm CXj 
5oauMvm tnra D. Brn. wro. lUton Mddotor^ Sinn Monos. CA Tho Gotty dm. 1992. p. 72. 


Koto* 


3 tttorro Barret do Condi*:. Oo inroa pU\ztc&iw*s> Para: ftoisoo Unvemurrao do Feme#. 
1M7,p. 229. 

4 Julim Ottriv do U Moc?». Mm j MkMv. L nu7i7w mteftto* 117491 Lq Sda. L Cpon Court 
1907. c*. 26. 38. 

9 Joa> Jicqaca fexasoiu. *Dtsoam w roriqftna ux las terdomonts do I'rOQtJitd puma las 
teams*. h OatMWS ccv^VKai. PWbdc. Parti: GaHmii* c.1909. p. 1: 143. 

6 Cnrnlt*:. C^vros A^V>oxnsMs. p 330. 

7 John Lccko’a rxrao v*as uimJatod into Ffirr.h b f Ccato t\ 1700 as fj» ocvwmrtf 
rmf*ndfcywr Aumon Cccrtlbc ownad a foom odium Mlshod f 1 742. 

B G Guodxf. <Va**smc* da a oraartc* /wna noqjs u idcto dot LumVrma, Parti Payer. 1975, 
p.113. 

9 Cnmlta:. Oouvntf pWciccfUMS. cp. 22S-7. 

ID 5 re* tho 3tfl?ao a arattd to a a«gb sanso. Con OUc mr. Jtf m ru faulty imici-tfttx. mast 
la rrora dc.o epod ran cure. fcftl. p. 239. 

11 U Canos, Tfto Gor* us. p. 139 

1 2 Dcfvatos ii Oivm Dacotr* VI. ml Maohrmch* m £b b roctxrct>* dm b V4m* tv. 1. chip* 
0 * 8 . ccd v*th. portop&r. of dinxreo. pbc*. sub. and flQum as vsail pfnrcnont 

13 Ci ml la:. Oouvras phtosopSM*. pp. 243-5. Ccrdibr was * tier oxjundnfl on Lockas spar 
•J*hra on a skniir aoonmtrr pushed r\ tho £* soy on HWmu iAr J*on»7iAsa Lock* spwiiiattd 
due a person tfmd sine* brth to *hom xho soma of *<jht a over woJd sal r.wd tho soma of 
tmuh to ds&nqush hereon a sphao and a cub©. CerHIbc. however. cmc^oi Lock* foe ttitog 
tu a:inc%\f«lgo tho pcsablltv for taxh to cd-cato tha oyo and for c*l*v4no that lud^rant occurs 
it tho I aval of carcapton. Lock* vw&jag to v&on idoai thit ccmo ced r from tho soma of tuJv 

arjjoos. Tho avpartrnotf mo olio puDlshod r. FTifosapStM? Jranaac^ons 1 17281. a*d 
VKtaro rccorxod it d ha Demons rfo <lo pmtecphb do iVovvm Part 2. chip. 7. 

1 4 Cumlta:. p 27 1 . nr< trsrabtfcev 

15 tid, p.175 

15 La Cirrus. Tfsa G<v>us. pp. 93*4. 

17 tid, pp. 72-3. 

1 3 PonA Cinrard. Archtocfuro /aonanqjo cu ^v»\jr»cx' do b deemno do* pr^ertuns d« As mus*;\i* 
A /iiwficocfura Parts: Choi P^tarr Join Bapisto d> U CalW. 1679. p. 2. nr< trtrobhx. Ouvord 
own wodflad tho ongr ol this uadr.cn in arru*ilv. ird prusod Vltnwus and othar rraitan 
tnr tnlcMtng tho pravcipos of hiiTTcnC prepoaon. Mo*v^o f . ho thoasht ha peodocosatya bekod 
rkjcf at dot cpploihx of ruttral crepertons % arcmcchro. Artaport^g PanaJts uoata* u\ 
tha irchcactinf ordo n tty enty a So%% yrors ho witoa thic miny loomed lo fo»« re^anbd ro 
ifthxacturif cedars w ho ‘amuirv and doperdant cei tho scfo v%fl of tho vaortdw rathae run as 
tin prrelpba of tho Art for v*han thiy doetdad to acpff thorn, thoy usnd e-roe moosuroeronts. 
andpiidthtto inoemx. » tho hafrreery c/ FVcpoaixi. ’ Whereas Ouertrd aits: cod this amirarrota 
that itorrod to pbooo tho ar&tttctura! onion ia a bek of xVyt. as ha#a socn cartkr. fer 
PamrJt. it *kh kd hccxno tho Mstrtcatian foe miAxg this •arbihiey toiucy' bred an ccmontKra 
into a Qutlnj rvJa lx orcretactxa. 

19 tsd.p.10. 

2D Tho asaxuitcei of maseti hiemxv md (rchnoctura 1 peepoma-o n tho oqhtonnri contury a a 
:oipox itaia wui nx Mttho^ conuoiS^Van Thccnas of musi: a rat dma eppeoad tree* v*to. 
fultMfrg Rvtimi haloed h tho avacatvo pc%w of o%ory chord to cror.o runrurrr. to reoo. 
such, os Jam Jo: qua Rcuiaoiu. wro «erphio20d tho rrpran« of tho tompxiJ uM^drp of 
m otody. Aahuugn lo Cirrus .>» MtaO'oi do os not a»platty ontor Vis da hi to. ho spoiki a^ut 
musuai farrroere ea cppoiod so mobtfv. crtl tho noukd suqqoat a moro tiodhxo’. sutt: rood >j 
of chorartoe. in cceirruUrcun to ha ippxant ricost in tha tofrpofafr.eatrcl aVadhg cf 
ircf etomial spccoa n ho traotao It coJd Uia ro Wd to tho rrcdoi to sad on musiui mtor.tfv. 
ind thus ciasar to tho Vir^bn raitKn. 
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NotM 


2 1 TP/«o ckcados ta pxikuoon rj La Cmal flu Genus of 4rcne*cruro. B*an j« nwjoz 
that reman arri proportion wm th© e&iAtfu axdftnns of beauty In TA ma. art 3 iin*ok:f.Ad fit 
MMniUiii aosthobes into an ipoliaHo mured r» iirthMorvjo. 

22 Lo Camus. Tho GttltU* p 71 

23 fcid,p. 74. 

24 Ertmund BurV.©. 4 fttfMpMQA fiiquty 117571 London RoutkCUw ft Koa*n Pod. 19*. 
*13. 

25 fcid, p. 23. Bufco is r«fomno to Jdos L«Lo. A? Essay Cbfuwnvv Hu*un LVWs&odtatf 1 1 B33i 
M3. 

25 Hxo Burt;© a dbpJing Lottos rccon that ra r onvoy J cf par. ^ * form of pVxnim UkU. £&uy. 
I 2, C.2Q. sostKtt 16. Bato. £«v?ury. (cl 32-4. 

27 Burt;©. £/v?u*> p 39. 

28 tad, p. 71- 

29 AiHMo. ThaPooves trandiwd tv SR Butchw h Anstetfo's Jhoory oS 4itJ Fv» Art. Mow 

Yort: Do»*r PUbftartttttt 1951. p. 15. 

30 Burt;©, En^xy. f*. 74-6. 

31 £tofm©±j>o3 8c*J4o. Artfirocturo. ©asa sir Un. od. J.M. Pwcom do Momdui. Parts. Hormorr, 
1S68. p. 36. 

32 L* Camus, TIM PP. 

33 BurV.©. Bjy^xy. p 76. 

34 tad. 

35 L* Camus, TIM Gft '414 pp. 93-4. 

36 Bcultf. Archfoctiw, p. 82. 

37 141, p. 64. 

38 La Camus, Jtc GM* p. 94 

39 Burt©. f/vgur.CP. BO-1. 

40 BoulA©. ArcAWnro, p. 35. 

41 Th© ksnpuigo Bouldo uaoi to loscrt* tho source of Ipht l*o»d* th© muTwroom assumes a 
UfTiUiXf with NMttt It also stales ©otrny Pis arMaeftrai intoreon *ln is.no ftewtnrv *air 
dvno system m ardor to d*a:o th© soputihrat limp trot Ichta >tiur tomb. I Paramo nryaeif 
sutrtroo. - thd.. pp. 138*0. 

42 Burt;©, £rt^ry. P 92. 

43 tad, p. 1C». 

44 tSd, pp 1C5-8. 

45 fc4d, p. 1 13. 

46 fcid, p. 1 16. 

47 ISd, pp 149-50. 

48 'Tho siAtfrr* <rd tho tearful aural on toumfclm so etttoront that n 0 h©nt 1 hid almas! sad 
irpossbto. to thini of rcoxc log them at tho some surtocc. wttt»-c lonsdoraUv lotsscioj th* 
©floct cf th© oro or tho other ^xn tho posaons.' fcld, p. 1 14. 

49 r. hi tncu c*% tiksto trom r* EntyOOfSdo. wrxo* that wo Wo to soo rr©^ di*©cu 

at orno. arvd wo wish wo couta a»wnd c us spht to pefcave aroic dstxcos. Our miim of vtikr s 
rcMtthor, is Irritod and moos ta as&suaca cf art ct-ytao this ptoosum. An is so oaiotfmco 
that n a ONm profarTod to 1 utur© 0tdsrc< £rv:>cV:p<tt; cu. nwkxru.ro rj«s.wU etas seMnm 
dos arts of das indturs 11751-TOi Now Y«fc Porjjmxfi Press. 1969. p 7: 753. 

50 Ehn Mir© Bukdfehl traocs O do ret' a aftlnmaa with Bunco s wwt ji [\S2arc* cm*** don, 
Copcri*A3on RosonbWi ot Bu^r. 1982. pp. 103-13. 

51 The C*s:ou f n av-nd Paasih’B Uorsltos Gaefarw Mennt « tho n©swt #x • Aimpto. mild a*, 
jitonso Ostivu Peusan was rracuad kf ©»d^dro frem th© partody reprooarxartx tho eanuis 
of th© tCioii to*i L© Bu d©?«rded Pouisn a pttntrfl kr ns daposrrtx and u^dy of tho ruiratr.o 
messoji. On the ooaoon uf tho A cad©nr» and its praccco ol tho Ciioy^no. sm Numun Bracer. 
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Word** image- fnnch Pamtg c* me Anr\<v> flj&nc. Cortodoe CamMga UnhMty Preas. 


1901.1*. 30*3. 

52 Tho werts cf Cardiac and Burk*, for oremp'o. sbl h*o tho dcr^ty and rtiythm of tallr^ 

53 Mirhiel Fnw, Ateaptte * ana Thoamraity. Petnteg^a r> mo Ape of Bor%aey 

UrtfveraJtyr of Calforii Praia I960, c*. 57-9. 

54 Deris Dido roe. Otwre* osahrfWjuoa. od. P. VmAn. Parts. G^nor Frdros. 1 9®. p. 533. 

55 Deris Ddorct, Outecr's Siton* p 3: 1757, ©d. J. Some:. Qrerdtt Pros** 13X3. p 338 
and Doris Ddoroi. - Pc-,s6os dfcacheas &J la pew^r*.* * Owvtm wthit/^-os. p. 824 

56 Dxlorot. Oeuvres p. 825. 

57 Lo Gurus. The Geraus. p. 95. 

58 Fcr a toot hHtoiv of tho herarthy ert Q«m * pai-r.rtQs and wroculart, I and scan o patting from 
the sevarxoenth to tho o ►iMoft-iTi century, too ton J. Lxrrtoad. The Sp*:taiar end mo Landscape 
r> mo Art Crttbsm of Mm and HU C<ycartxrtf&* Ann Arbor. Ml: UW R a a oa rth. Praia. 1 5X2. 
CP. 2-14. 

53 MM, Gkdcrcc's Sa*y* p. 123. my ransioton. 

60 ted.. pp. lXb\ 

61 fe»d. p. 133. 

52 ted. p. 142 

C3 Burke, 'Tho Effect of Syrrcothv In tho D-stross of Other,* Enpuly, pp. CHtkrcrf oconis cr\ 
Buiko a ncnKn of a dei*x\J pun by OiOing U RochefouiaJd, who w>-a that 'n tho graatiist 
mtsiatunos of ca dei/ost cros. thara a ov»oys inmath rg that does ret dupaeao os* Doorct. 
DkSmvfs Saions. pp. 142-3. 

64 Dilijt, toons'* Sato* p. 103. 

55 Aa R*ry Saliooiln puts 4 *tho a\rod.*:oon of soniatcttrist rotetti mao tfctmortj’U thoory 
ncioavod tho awrrerass of Co ottocts of an odftco tv dspiadng sonstelty and *terr.on from 
tfia eyo. wham cor coved crcpcncns and rtepons. to tho sten. tho ontro bed/, wnch thiriev 
rocairo. tt**vwu vaguely or omphtbeofy. owara of sirtttos. Ijrc and shade, mass, 10 that re 
roan tocirro aft o; ted by thooo phorv^moro which wero not strict/ dorved from tho mere 
raallertua' aspect of and ardor*.* Sussalr ’ArchRorturo and Language: Tho 

Gam^orulam cf La Comas do Miziros. * flrmsh ,/outui of Aesthete s 1 5. 1975. 246-7. 

05 Diturat was irtti^wd by oamt of his contonpronos to Co apparont ccntntfttcn In ha idsclw 
and itfor avxiU bo cnu:o«d o*an mcro strengy tv twonoothcontiiy at erase*, fa mora on ro 
: ontro veray. 300 S. Br^:n. The CSssn*ad Sugo. Sou r g<cis £\*amo ana ma Ekanrtso of Peww*. 
Saratoga, CA ANMA Ltn. 1991 . p. 200. 


9 Staging an architecture in words 

1 Rimy G. Sassalr. *Th» 3ca:o cf SoAjclan r EgMoenthContry Prtnch ffcval trd A/iMettio.* 
5.*atSse cn Vatoto ana the £,yraenth Cantu* y 319. 0-tont 1 931. 41 8. S*4»in da^atos tho arm 
ar.cu to tho rdo of arch wetu'o in Aghtocrdvcerc^v 

2 Biisodo was ra an ontJtM dthcufr ho ca3ibar**od on other occasons wtth .noiquos Ffanp^s 
BL-rda. pam:ukrt< ter 0 fKvtf irndeo L Hxrrr* Oj monS 1 daatfd per tea <yra, Arer^relsm. 1 774. 
which site aosociaetd tho crccc nowi and tho arthitoitural coabsa. 
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Arcfetarftjv ccrxtf&to xsji to rwcrr do JWt 
L'd8d0u458l 75. SJ 
Arrvhnut** froncctio 'Bfcoddl 8£ 83 
ArefatteftflV /MoiKVBpLflt lOi/irardl 138. 217n 
MMMfM cr,\to. i * (8fc*m) 26. 27 43 
W Hannah 4. 192. 195n 
Ahfitmto 4. 41. 67. 140 
Afojif. FfanQOta Umo «* Vtftaro 
Aft dto bMIrn /rutovis do catT^wgno, L* 
Brtioml 5. 20-1. 163 
At do ao puhf L ' 

D**Zor»d>s} 194. 204i 


a*o tolCAod tty n 

Aft dJ atoJtro 4 Midirr.o XX< L ' iRccoOxii 
60-1.56 

Ajrrdo. l'kf\A1Al 175-8 
auloxo 500 apataiOT 
aodtodJT 77-82. 84 
aitnerocitY 62. 09. 73-4. 14g 

Boochui 174-6 

BKTuiiTKrti Looo Potr. & 64. 67. 99, 1 03 
B«ttfo. .totfvFraxaa 166-81. 162. 163, 164. 

165-7. 168. 168 
tothTc^ 167. 164-6. 103 
Bo-frflmtrv AtoxarvdJf 116-17 
Beyro Jtfi 92 
Botiiuro. J. B.-A. 26 
tOMXy 13. 120-1. 135. 144-5 
BMM| rAtoido ICS 
bffftroam 158-9. 163 
Bolivuo 68. 204n 

Bour<cr. 44. 75. 76. 77. 82. 86 88. 32-5. 91 
BL.cru Fcf<d-ar>d} Gdl 26. 27. 43 
lltasdMIO* 12. 10. 62 
IlfcX* ovdtocror* ios iDdorctl 74. 76. 151 
t*:fc a»itmo:tura 3 
Bfcndtf. Pnnpcte 13. 15-16 
Btndtf, Jorquco^mcca 5. 55; arcMKtunf 
odx«ion 118. 128; coktfittra 36. 35. 37. 
chATOtor thoory 17. 18. 19-20, IB. 21, 23. 
191. Mitto on hto SB. *&. ifcammodi 
/w« 4cUV8 pit tos ats 190. and 
SaivifdxJ 26. twnt. taato andoorJoi 
110-11. tfums 82 83 

Bottraod Gottvii 5. 17. 18-19. 21. 23. 55. 191 
BcrdAiii* 70. 88-90. 91. 92 
boradom 51, 05 109. 194-6 
fceuddr 0. 121-2. 155-7, 169-80. 103-4. 167 
toodar no^ttSa 0>-1. 74. 156-81 
BoJ&o. twrol&M 2. 17. 98. 19£ 196a 
215r; cofumtfi 101. 143-4. 143; ituroctof 


Into 


108; U Camus' MUK« 6. 4a 1 13; 1^ 
37-8, 38. nature 120. 121, 122, 162. 191; 
Cfcoa 128-9. Mflftiabt pftlosoto 141, 

142 

Bcuroci^Ooslmdos. And* -Francois 19i. 204n 
tow 31, 09*80. 84. soc a'so royikl to 

Ctototnaxo 5. 20-1, 22. 137. 168. 
191 

Brx^ia. Pool Antxvte 43 

Bi JX*\ M do 123, 126 

BuXo. EAr*md40. 138-46. 146. 180-1 

Cjfcco argrarings tPranmC 1 84 
Ca'scn. Arno 178 
Coryatkto 11-12 
Cast*L POro 13a 137 

Cause Oo k Axato* <Ai gcur to main o 
Owparroori 56. ice -8 
chmdo1on31 
CNrUV 183-6. 186. 191 
character thax, 6. 107-8. 191, 192. xd 
Mark's ihoory of xtl'g 53. and larouiQo 
or arcWtoco-ro 1 7-21 ; n thonral sutf-g 
25-45 

Chxorro 24. 72. 119. 176 
CWxrOor. UUs 50. 108-9. 110 
CNuncnt, Chavalar do 89 
Ctooido <f Amr. Pm 67. 68 
Chotty. chataiu 158 
Chatcn, C. 97 
cMIty 02 

CUtam. Mlo 52, 55. 20 3n 

ctogut» 6 < 3.36 

Codirv Chariot NKto 44. 66 81. 83-4 87. 
88-9 

Colon. JMO-B40US10 146 
Cclsdo 99-1W 

Ccixn*. Frorcftico 177, 178 179-82. 179. f 80. 

18}. 183. 184, 189 
cofcf tapifctKri 136 

Corrida tran;ftio 42-3. 64. 65. spocwxs 60. 
74; squirt 101-2. mcatro 44. 80. 81, 82. 82. 
85. B5-8. 88. 90. 1 19 
Corrddo raUn-* 48 6t, 65. 82 
ccwriid* roust s to dirrt tor£tfa« 

Como. Ajgune 120 

Good*. Mmjta Lcus .'coach do Boatcn. 
Prrooof 183. 184. 186 

Ccodtoc. tilorro Bcnnx. do 30. 114. 121. 139, 
146. 217n. Irragirullpn 131-8 
CcK^^rccM iFdla n) 149 


CaxUrmccs aaTa^rosAtn <Xa Bnrt 19. 4a 
47-8.4$ 152 

ContataSm* IRouisto* 1 17 
^Ofnwunct 11, 1$ 20-1. 77. 113, 1B6-7 
occvwoon 16. 52. 02-4. 77. 78, 132-3 
Cm Ar/Tcrv AMy. «^1 c< 9^oifcuiY 
soo Shaft*} bay am at 
CurWMin urJsr 11, }4. 1H, 122 
CuniMlo. Pom 41. 1C6 
CcmfsxxUflc** ARtfrafrM iGrvtvn) 147 
oaotumn 54-5 

CL-op (foa du thMrro do Binary |UM 
92-4. 94 

OMffonfiCKturvteni^ 1$ 17. 1M l& 

37. a. no 

d'AJoTDcn. Jam lo Ror»j 71. 120 
dfrr.o 50 

dainusfl 31-2, 43. 92. 1454 
DartJ. Lais 1Q2.206n 

Dc a ccrcetsinx das p*yu&is l&rardrj 195 
O# £> d^jmh-Ccn dot matsu’u do campa^io 
IBkotfoOS. 17.20 
Dc a n\or*fro iDriorod 14B 
D*C**.3j Ct.tXro (NcMprvO 55. 74-5. 193 
Do fMs&ic* to IH:ul6o« 121 
do rOmo. Rtifeait a 
Do Fttts, ftcgor 185. IB9 
Do sV*»y. Ctato 26; Ccrrwftdo Transit 44. 

82. 86. &>-8. 89. 9\ 92. 1Q1-2; 

(roofTtuarry 1 19. uiiraiv 101 ; rradol a 
Ottotoi:* do rjrtfcrmn j to fti dli Ay 
fcuittimt stfcto flte| 126-7 
docofun 1-2. 11, 12 
doljrc 138-40. 150 
Do»m Vlvu-ri 168-1 
DdMflJrtfa. Joan TMcpfilc 119 
Dosconoa. RonO 19,47, 12a 121. 13B 
IV*; rtocva? to oiu* do CAMAY of Aj /nmoau 
ILo Cany* do Mttfln-al 119. 1C8. 181. 
183-5, 191 

Descr&ten to fosto itnoto ;u' u *vW 
Pans 3 lx do I 35 

Ocscrptm Aj Cto4o »to Roo®^ 99 
Dosgodots, BiMy 124-5 
dosl a 150. ICG; to asu% do 

Ouno»y or dli Aotvou 1 H3-5. The umo 

M:uso ICO 

CVoibrntov to <7kW9 iBotndoi 161 
Dldorcc Dona: sc^oq tr»o:r r 43. 51-4; judonro 
87. ouchonddtv and oxvcroom 62; torro 


ixuipctf 67. 03- 72. 73 6. 77. por/us I 15. 
iTQona'co c-* urguigo 146-62. 1®; 
sor.ios 132: Smmcicri 26. 28 
tlnr-g room 153* 166 
OsccKAi sur u ^Mutf do rorud# do 
ranv^TocSxo IBtondrf 1 1 8 
CVsA^ra jut Li M^a orarraaPM pidlTOG 51 . 
74 

liajxarfion 12 

Dissociation & Li cemwt* dos Aftftttctts 
£no<ts <fes BfiVnm 4 Part a ILo Cirnd do 
MAxAraa ar>d D«wdouj 124. 125 
Dir^raTO 175 
J'Ortfiv Fraojoa 81 
DonrcrdKlI, 19 112.122. 167 
OtfM» and CM& Mnpjsl 175 
fr&M & Omnont, Las (La Camus do 
MAX 4/0*1 72. 73 

m £cur0PO^ 4-5. 67. 72-3. 2C6o: C4(kr ot 
52.03-72 161.Moniir57.0a.71-2. 
1I»-10; spoctatnra 77; sraona 7M 
Du Bac, rot** >»or>€«ptitt* 43-50. 110. 145. 
196 

dj Minds. M 146 
Du tn«ir» IMiioorl 103-1 a 193-4 
DunKrx. Chain 115 
Duumd. Join Nkxim Uui 2 
dlMd. teoor* 175-6 

4A#»T»flO Ai kTUnruro. Los (MiirrcatoO 43 
£/x?uniod£ur«fc 7fto 33-4 
£r«“r\rAvvSAo: 146; Comdda 

traX4iM 90. d*AJam»n 71; Du:fc* 50. 
Xr4n*’ 107. 113-15, 212\ P4im>:mol 54; 

tfiMti* 5 

fAM'i LLroconr Atfo HaV 28. 33 
En<Tor«3 Bn. 84. 1856. T89-3D, 208o 
1*4-5 

ItaMtanf mxto to nostra' {ndarotl 51. 52-3. 

IB. 7Q 73. 148 
Errwnu-wlto 185 
Eras 1B9 172-3, 175 
ovnY etas olw^fis. l’ (La Camus do 
Mtatfi©*) 119 

5iw w forcAeocruro iLojQmO 2 1 
£*sa faccA'tocnso mMrraLs JPaM 84. S5. 

B7. 125 

Essai sjt P on iB> Jttoi 2 12 2 
Ess* w to pomrira iDtforoO 54. 152 
£**» r/ ids AirA^s (WVttlat) 187-01 


£oaa jut f coptto do* /uTiMia 

iCcrAJLKJ 131. 132 

Esaiy rw Ata*MS«, An iDtioroO 1 32. 1 40 
Easty Ctvt'flmiifl Himin IL'Atontjrtttop 
iLoiitl 120. 132 
Essay cii (to Open lA*piroral 85 
ex pitllOfl 2-4. 17-21. 25-6; Lo Brurn 46. 
47-60. Lo Camus 21-4. soctisc ch*roct«i 
tfuwry 
«y» 92-3, *J 

UoU (r/fiLDgnomy 19. fi* 152 
MM, Andr* 149 
West tCrovilar do No/c*) 75 
RofcSno. Kerry 61 

Afc nonraJ. Lo iDtforoO 51. 65-70. 72. 73. 74. 
75.76 

•roa *. !»33 
4rt%vrrkd 31-7 
fVmC»124 

fcroaa 11, 1H. 20-!. 77. 113 186-7 
«V/>0 ULlo 158 
-xwtapas 77. 84-6 
Frarrtir. Borvamn 101 
MmaomY 1 1B. 119 
Frtnch Bo/tAjtfcc 1, 2. 4. 100-2 
Froaor. AirA d6o F rax os 36, 37 
Friod. Motaal 147 

GatraL 67. 32 

C*rdtcs4. 157-8. 165. 168; D*scMon&* 
am do Ounrttr or aj ftonaiu 1 8«; 
Uftdsco&c daw IB 5-81 
Gam*/. Ctorlco 92 
Gam:k. Darid 51 

Garrick oj (os arroivs a^uu <E4(kroO 51-2. 
203n 

GomtfMrL Frarvrosco 33 
Gono.o 71 

Conua 107. 1G8; Eccydopdda and ^Jesechas 
113-17. nJos ladtUom 110-13 
Goraus ot Afctveecturo, The U* Gdna do 
/MllM 904 1 La Camus do M4UAM 5-6. 
7. 54. 102 -3. 119 156. 132; AcAdAmko 
B><Uo <?A/tfJto;t lto 102, 1 1 1. 196. 
mrcerutAftOsa 77i uchMCtu^U erdon 
111-12: ttJVMUcJU 148; chi/a:t</ c# a 
room 45. arc Cc406o 98; didknon to 
M 187. Er>0lsh otnlons 190. fla-ius 
107. 1 12-13; ridxon paisiQos 54. 75. 
176-7. /v^;urA\i\K dstrfcoOcn 161 -8: 


Into 


and Wfpntfrojcmitfuj PoLpTW 178, 175-81, 
183; tekof lljstrobxa 177; U Barfs 
lntl*oc* 46. narotvo 109. 191; N**tcnfen 
icurc* 122-3; saditftlx 156. 195; 
»®ro«Oon» 1 18. 131. 133. 137. 138. 14G. 
147; Strwttmi 25-6. 27. 28 30. 3i 
spoctattr* 95; r»Mtnciil mother 21. 22-4; 
<-nry cf rrutsiaa 141 
Qtrx* parftrfls UB-9 
Granft\ Ror4. marquis da 186. 186 
9Xd 135 

; wo'. 101-2 w jisc MjA) mj bH 
Graaca Urfluto® 178; tboatre 78-8. 1CB. 175 
Gmuzo. toneapdMO 48. 147-9 
Grmrx. Mfrtrtar 51. 147. 149 
Outfu do c* \A qu ►Worn Mw. Lx> lu Co/rus 
<30 M42KTCI I ICO. 1 18. 1 19. 127-8 
Gjmord Mia 67. 68 20&\ 

Gjadxt. Gocfgos 132. 138. 19€n 

**WajC446.56. 95-101, 97.113. 129. 

140. 177, 19€n. 21 In. 212n. and 
Hypnonvxntcfoa PtipKX 180-1. 181. 
182-3. 182 
banr-any 1 35-7 
harrg 133-4. 136. 137 
Hofdai. Jofm 195 
Hcrcutancun 83 
nsttry pfiimra* 149 
namma dr rwte <Jc\j» r <J pur loo arsj. L* 
CB«6U3o fird Blando* 160 
namma /rurtMno. V IU Mmtno) 132 
HM do Boa-^^no 3D 
Wrt dto Manna kw 39 
ndro/ &ril*utor 6. 7. 22-3, 25. 155. 192. 193; 
carrtdxs find cooprfl trial 75. 88. 1ST. 
dstr4>tittx. 161-8. ca'dro 188. 189 
nyte (Thoccminl 175 

HV*oaromnwto ICctorr*' 177. 178. 
179-82. r 79. rsa 18l 183. 184. 189 

ir^nrton 131-8 
tTOCi* 44 

krt0 ardor 11. 18. 112. 122 

fitly 81. 83. 84 

touufam iitorafad(TaiU2l 33 
&o (fiWjuc 25. 27-8. 3D 
>oa* A) paumo 78. 81 
toroa'doRms 101 
Julttn. A. 66 


Lo Fnntaint. .loan do 72. 175. 179-7 
La Wotuifl. Julcr. Oftra/ 132 
La Merita. Cfiu.tiiar Surq^t Hbjfmmi do 
80-1. 88. 83. 191 
La R^oilnta. hk da 158. 159 
La tt^alndia. tor*, do 158-9 
Lato. Roto Oc4otVm do 92-4 
/aTuVoi do Bogratot Los {Lo Comut da 
M42itoil 72-3 
Undscipo dosifln 186-91 
Icndscopo porting 149 
Imooooo 4. 145-62. 192. cf o'tf’.iUctLro 5-7, 
11-24,40 

LxmjW. Mire Arxcfino 21. *. 140 
Lavator. JaMnn Kaipor 50 
Lavo^er. Afj>un o Lww da 31. 32 
La Br./\ Orrios 19. 146. 152. d'aav cf 
arisen 45. 47-50. 4»* 55 
Lo Comai. Antdro 175 
La Camai do Mtetat. Nfco'o* 1 . 5-7. 102-3. 
107-8, 19Z 193. 194; AjcM 169. 170, 171, 
172-83. 173. 174. apcrcpnottna&s 77. 
tafidth 1 18-19. Bjto and Boulfro 140-3; 
chanctor tbacry 25; Colifto 99-1CC; 
cc<ntan and pacong holoa 75. 89. 1 57. 

to «nw da OuntiV or du 
ft^ncou 109. 183-6. 186; and ttdorot 146. 
147. 148. 16a 162. and crrpoul 

133. 135-3; MaW ju tic 55 
95-9. 96. 97 10D-1. 102. 21 In; ftdial 
pamnAcv 155. 161-8; 10ft 37. 38-8. and 
>A*of 1E6. 187. rutLfO 120. 121-4; c<Oc 
pay 27. plays 72-8; s:Mno» and noicon 
124-6. 127-8, 129-30; sodactfcrv 166. 169. 
fanaatfera 131 . and Samndort 28. 30. 33; 
loam, tosto find ganha 119-13; thoairoal 
motunar 21-4. 54. thaory cf a-prosacn 46. 
53. 54; ThroaorcaJ sconory 45; Jtun 
dovtfopmom 212n; and ’A'mnat 187. 188 
1». 191 

La Cama*. Lcu^Dorli 99 
Lo Cc«t«iMar 4D. 195 

La Nennam do TcumahMn Oortos Rar<c4i 
PaJa.83 

La Rcooo. Gocodo Lcun 96. 99 
Lo Roy. ton Francoa 183 
Loban: ratb4 83 

LodM. CliudJ-Nlcoai 17.56. 56. 113. 191. 
192; Bttianccn 44. 75. 76. 77-8. 82. 85. 88. 
92-5. 94. clyyamor 1C6; Ccrr4d« franco 
86. crr.asm ot 127; ditos 90; U GJmards 


.vviifl ttuutra 67. 68: do caj m® 81; 

rutum 120, 121 
Ugraod J.G 58. 101. 182-3 
^jinr* j Ataruiour D'Annbvt Pouimo* fil . 

71 

Lamv su' Aw JivudSu ttXdorati 132. 146 
dvr^^xousos. ifli (l£ci:il 62-4 
30-40. 142-4. 142. 167-8 
LmHcsa*, ftv&urtdtl 1 OS-61. 162. 163 
164, 16S7, W 169 
tans ram 166. 182-3 

<fjrcJiT*ctiro cottftwir Ais endues 
06Mfdu% do col jrr lEoftrar^ 5. 18-19 
UcUi. -tohn 1 IB-10. 120. 121, 131, 132. 137. 

146. 217n 
Urgus 175 
LOU Cuwnw81 
Lttjftft XV 64-7. 74, 83. 158. 160 
IMs. VfctDf 78. ?f. 92 

Lu^flftou»a Prilpoo Jico-as do 149 
Lrovro 147 
Lynn. Gng 3 
Lyon 82. 63. 86 

05 

l/j'oDnr^o. tUio'as 139 

minno. U 133 

Mm J.B. 182 

r/a-gry. rrarqia <M 65. 83 

Mtofiuvittii jMftfrancoa 41. 43. 04. 87. 203e\ 

mMftsBG 

Afamamtitait ******* O' MifU rol PTUtasopty 
fM*t cni 120 
M&TWV (Button) 12S-6 
Attmara jut Li m*%aro di rand'® 

ccortvsitto &xt* safe d» spKtea'o O.o 
Omul da Mto6roi| 95. 1 19. 128, 129 
5ur Los is ros Al** P)R3rt»X* A) 
ra^Toc&ro IPmti 126 
M*7fc.vu aocsozs iBocfa-mcnd 84. 99. ICO 
memory 1 14. 133 

Maiotf. LCKJV-S40«tw\ 67. 69. 71-2. 87, 
lto-10. 193-4 
Marzuta do 7fJf*a 48. 15H 
Mft* dtfCfssamoas iu (os f*tw do Ouvcii’i* 72. 
119 

Witz* PWW 37 
Mcinoi. J. 98 101 
AtaTMylQT 

1/cmosquuu. OMi <to 5 or on in. hncn lo U 
BrlUv ot d» 09 00. Ill 


ma^manr do .'o pile* do /tom* is {D»io*nti 
04 

Marti, JtonMirto 1B8-7 
Mo'ol . CL 44 
Motto, Fxrzto Cirni HO-1 
M odlvddl 107 
Mo yJVf. G. 35 

TTKOC 18. 25. 28 130-7, 217n 
MjVtBfy ploya 79 

rATTOt^o 169. 191. 192, 193. 195 
raturo 16, 131-5. 152; In totititol i ti trtcc*v 
1 19. 120-4; ttdarofs fr*ary c* orong 52; 
«M0*r<a»ns 187-8. 191 
torcuit. Ctootor do 75 
Norton 119. 120, 121, 122;c«*opn 
101. 143-4. 143 

H**m* a SystoTi trt* WWW. mo 
iDAuQulon) 119 
No * o morrow tponxj 163-1 
/weos d*4/fo?u'\ ios 43 
Ncooirtt. Roto -toavBipttsco 41. 66. 70. 74-5. 

193. 2D6n 
rmhti iso. 191 

cfcldJO parcuoctvo 26-7. 27. 77 
Ctisofwfttvu an Atal»m Gadonyv (WfiHliti 
189-90 

Ctisarvjoans sur faraSriKt uv lUugod 98 
Ctisorvjfttyis sir uno C< rectxxo »oicjo® Ga*na 
cv Los 4rtowo ID Wore 0 61 
CWO. Pms 64-5. 82. 92. 12H-9, 19* 207~8n 
Oaki. VorsalLoa 67. 92 
curt: piiffl 20. 27-8. 30 
Gpnru fftewtttf* 120 
Cfdor 1 -2 12 

Cf&u of art*itocr.x© 1 1 . 16 111-12, 120-2. 
191 

O&iunoo dos cvng osuthra do ctianw 
iFoTodrt 13. 15 
CX*roi RM 136-7. 217n 
C^orttewtfu SWg. T?>of^orno0 149-60 

pan 139-40 

panurge* 4^-7. 00. 146-52; and p*:tLr®»a 
183-9 

Pa*sivoWW440-1.43 
PtitdD. Arvdw K*. 83. 84 
Pxtfora 32-3 
P*mrox s Pan 2. 3. 126 
Panther. R:<ra 2. ICO 


Into 


pro* 76. ® 

pondaxo su f ^ com****. L© I***** «i/ 
Arrv^ CKdaroO 51. 52. 53. 52. 71. 162 
Pans 32. KB n 
PWK81.88 
paiarraSC. 81. 87-8 

Patio. PdfT* B4. 3S. &K B6. 37. 87. 128 129 
P*Jn. JoirvBjcmsto 119 
Ponsd©* 9txlo ddciwrurva: ftfcctttocrtl 50 
Pico do tmXo. L* Cldarc* 51 . 74 
P6m2Gi*r*x. K bono 78-9 
Par&di. Cttjdo 19. 30. 47; archeociiraf 
p*cp<XDcra 12-13, 15-17. 15. 112. 113, 
120-1; sorwos 136-7 
fWakin £©«©rs Miv.wqjoJ 69-60 
pcnportr.* 26-7. 27. 77 
pom© /rW^oa £© IBasQdtf *>© IjW© Mxso. 

Tt* 

Pv f n. MurWcaccrfv Cordd* faunas© 44. 82. 

86. 96-8. 9192. 102. 119. tostftil 98 
Pt»lp tV. KtfQ at Spun 81 
fYlitacphCdf frfqury rto *» Ort&n of ow 
idau Of tt.o sufalm *>* fiMUt*tf<Burt»» 
138-40. 141, 143, 144-5. 146. 160-1 
C*»fc*cphv 121. 131 ; Burto arts frauruity of 
light ors 2had>v 138-46; Ccndltoc and 
natum erf jro^ruoan 131-8; Ddo'oi end 
importune© erf I argue go 146-62 
ptyifrDCnnm* 19. 19. 152 
PKT.JO jqa© 1B6. 187. 188-9. 191 
Pranasl Glamtnxtfcta 194 
PUto 71 

poa&J’© 139-40 
poadc 190-1 
fto©t*« lArsiotW 67 
pc*txy2 

Pert dr taidommn IDorenl 160-1 
pdftcal IP© 4 

Pcmpadxr Madera do U«unr»© An tarot*© 
Pc4»cr> 65-7. 74. 33 
pc*cv© boauty 13 

rYtfc* dw Uixcs rfan:fVC*nur© £Xrar<* 2. 3 
PMC© room 1 92-3 

rYooi <Tot© sate d) sfurtaao pour un WAlin 
do oxr*&o ICocMfl) 44. B3-4. 89 
protCftnfeJl arch 75-6. 75. 77-6. 80. 162 

Quaerarner© do Curc r 28. 38 

Rupert jut a mnM d octor tes sate© di 
scoeiacio lL^*si<n 31 


/?on/oV do difforenj plans U Camus da 
M42ilr»il rar 

CimpjM d© Ai jOlSto ©f to p*hrurw 
IDj Boil 49-50. 196 
Komaris cm Sum© & Pi© Ouocrars at 
iVuiucMV fiVMtato^ 1H9-90 
naputxY (Plate* 71 
r©v^v4r>g chrrnoy 159 
Rwcctml Luigi 50 

RccoPxj. Antoao Raroearo 50- 1. 52, 56 
R^trtlttu. dx do 67. 106. 158-6 
rdrg scrfcol 167 
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